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BOOK IL— OF THE HINDUS. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Arts, 

come now to the arts, necessary or ornamental, known BOOK II 
» » to the Hindus. As the pleasures, to which the chap, viii- 

arts are subservient, form one of the grounds of preference 

between the rude and civilised condition of man, the im- 
provement of the arts may be taken as one of the surest 
indications of the progress of society. 

Of the Hindus, it may, first of all, be observed, that 
they little courted the pleasures derived from the arts 
whatever skill they had attained in them. The houses, 
even of the great, were mean, and almost destitute of 
furniture;^ their food was simple and common; and their 
dress had no distinction (which concerns the present pur- 
pose)’ beyond certain degrees of fineness in the texture. 

If we desire to ascertain the arts which man would first 
practise, in his progress upwards from the lowest barbarism, 
we must inquire what are the most urgent of his wants. 

Unless the spontaneous productions of the soil supplied 
him with food, the means of insnaring, or killing the animals 
fit for his use by clubs or stones, and afterwards by his bow 

* ** The buildings arc all base, of mud, one story high, except in Surat, 
where there are some of stone. The Emperor’s otvti houses are of stone, 
liandsome and uniform. The great men build not, for want of inheritance ; 
but, as far as I have yet seen, live in teats, or houses worse than our cottages.” 

Sir T. Toe’s Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbiuy. Churclhll, i. 803. 

.VOL. 11. IB 
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BOOK TL and arrows^ would first engage his attention. How to 
CHAP. VIII. shelter himself from the inclemency of the weather would 

be his second consideration ; and where cavities of the 

earth or hollow trees supplied not his wants^ the rude con- 
struction of a hut would be one of his earliest operations. 
A covering for his person would probably be the next of 
the accommodations which his feelings prompt him to 
jDrovide. At first he contents himself with the skin of an 
animal; but it is surprising at how early a period he 
becomes acquainted wth the means of fabricating cloth.'^ 
Weaving, therefore, and architecture, are among the first 
of the complicated arts which are practised among barba- 
rians ; and experience proves that they may be carried, at 
a very early period of society, to a high state of perfection. 
It has been remarked, too, that one of the earliest propensi- 
ties which springs up in the breast of a savage is a love of 
ornament, of glittering trinkets, of bits of shining metals, 
or coloured stones, with which to decorate his person. The 
art, accordingly, of fetching out the brilliancy of the pre- 
cious stones and metals, and fashioning them into orna- 
ments for the person ; the art, in fine, of jeweller}’, appears 
at an early period in the progress of a rude people. 

These three, architecture, weaving, and jewelleiy, are 
the only arts for which the Hindus have been celebrated ; 
and even these, with the exception of weaving, remained 
in a low state of improvement. 

In a few places in Hindustan are found the remains of 
ancient buildings, which have attracted the attention of 
Europeans ; and have, where there existed a predisposition 
to wonder and admire, been regarded as proofs of a high 
civilization. “The entry,” says Dr. EoheHson, “to the 
Pagoda of Chillambmm, is by a stately gate under a pyramid 
122 feet in height, built with large stones above forty feet 
long, and more than five feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an immense variety of figures 
neatly executed. The whole structure extends 1332 feet in 
one direction, and 936 in another. Some of the ornamental 

* It is curious to observe how Plato traces this progress. He is enc^avourirg 
to account for the oriirin of society. IBi S’eyw) Aoyw opA'i? 

TreAii^’ TTOtT^cret 6’avTT/i', to? eo Kcr, irj i^p.t'7tpa Aptta. Iltuj 6’ov : AA\a /icu 
TTpoiTT} yc Kai fi^yiaTT} rur Apeiwr, 7} tt}(; rpofjyrjq TrapacrKCVT], Sevrepa otK-jj'r- coc. 
TpiTT/ CCPl^TO? K.u TtUI' TOtOVTlUl^, EjTt TaVVa’ 5 t) (tJI' 6\yio) 77(09 n roAic 

apKecret. eiri xocrauTri' rmpacTKern^r ; oAAoti, yctopyo? /xer, tt?, 6 otKc5o,u0b* 
aAy\o 9 5c Ti? v(|)ar7T;9. Plat, dc Kepub. lib. ii. p. 599. 
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parts arc finished with an elegance entitled to the admira- BOOK IL 
tion of the most ingenious aiiiists/'* The only article of ciiAr. vm. 

precise information which we obtain from this passage is 

the great size of the building. As for the vague terms of 
general eulogy bestowed upon the ornaments^ they are 
almost entireh^ without significance — the loose and exagore- 
rated expressions, at second-hand, of the surprise of the 
early travellers at meeting with an object, which they were 
not iDrepared to expect. Another structure still more 
remarkable than that of Chillambrum, the Pagoda of 
Seringhain, situated in an island of the river Cavery, is thus 
described by Mr, Orme. It is composed of seven square 
enclosures, one within the other, the walls of which are 
twentj^'-five feet high, and four thick. These enclosures are 
350 feet distant from one another, and each has four large 
gates with a high tower; which are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and opposite to the 
four cardinal points. The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gateway to the south is ornamented 
with pillars, several of which are single stones thirty-three 
long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those which form the 
roof are still larger; in the inmost enclosures are the 
chapels.”^ In this nothing is described as worthy of regard 
except the magnitude of the dimensions. 

The cave of Elephanta, not far from Bombay, is another 
work which, from its magnitude, has given birth to the 
supposition of high civilisation among the Hindus. It is a 
cavity in the side of a mountain, about half-way between 
its base and summit, of the space of nearly 120 feet square. 

Pieces of the rock, as is usual in raining, have been left at 
certain distances supporting the superincumbent matter ; 
and the sight of the whole upon the entrance, is grand and 
striking. It had been applied at an early period to reli- 
gious purposes, when the piliars were probably fashioned 
into the sort of regular form th 03^10 wj^ resent, and the figures, 
with which great part of the inside is covered, were sculp- 
tured on the stone.^ 

1 Robertson's Histor. Disqnis. concerninf; India, p. 225. 

2 Orme’s Hist, of Milit. Transac. of Indostan, i. 178. 

3 The cave of Elephanta is not the only subterranean temple of tlic Hindus, 
cxliibitinj^ on a large scale the efTects of luiman labour. In the isle of Salsettc, 
in the same vicindy, is a pagoda of a similar kind, and but little inferior to it 
in any remarkable circumstance. Tlie pagodas of Ellora, about eighteen miles 
from Aurangabad, are not of tlie size of those of Elephanta ana Salsette, but 
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BOOK IT. Antecedently to the dawn of taste, it is by magnitude 
(’iiAP. VIII. alone that, in building, nations can exhibit magnificence, 
and it is almost uniformly in honour of the gods, that 
this species of gi’andeur is first attempted. Experience 
alone could have made us comprehend, at how low a stage 
in the progress of the arts, surprising structures can be 
erected. The Mexicans were even ignorant of iron. They 
were unacquainted with the use of ^scaffolds and cranes. 
They had no beasts of burden. They were without sledges 
and carts. They were under the necessity of breaking their 


t ley surprise by their number, and by the idea of the labour vdiich they cost. 
See a minute description of them by Anqiietil Duperron, Zendavestaj 
Fr(5]im. p. ccxxxiii. The seven pagodas, as they are called at .Uavalipuram, 
near Sadras, on the Coromandel coast, is another Avork of the same descrip- 
tion ; and several others might he mentioned. Dr. 7’ennant, vho has risen 
higlier above travellers’ prejudices in regard to the Hindus, tlian most of hi>, 
countrymen, says, “ Their caves in Eleplianta and Salsettc are standing mo- 
miments of the original gloomy state of tlieir superstition, and the iiuperfuctiou 
of their arts, particularly that of an hitecture.” Indian Recreations, i. G. 
The extraordinar}" cavern, the temple of I’nsa, near Clias-chou-fou, in China, 
Avhich Avas visited hy Lord Macartney, and fiUl of living priests, vies in Avon- 
dertul circumstances Avith the cave of Elephanta. See Barnnv’s Life of Lord 
Jiacartney, Journal, ii. 374. “ HoAvcver Jicse gigantic statues, and others o*‘ 
similar form, in the caves of Elloni and Salsettc may astonish a common 
ohseiA'Cr, the man of taste looks in vain for proportion of form, and ex]nes*=;ion 
of countenance.” Forhes’ Oriental Memoirs, i. 423. “ 1 musr not tnnit the 
striking resemblance betAveen these excavations (Elephanta, e:c.) and the 
sculiitured grottoes in Egypt,” &e. “ I have often been struck Avith the idea 
tlint tliere may be some affinity betAveen tlie tn'itten Tnoimimns in Arabia, and 
the excavated mountains in Hindustan.” Ibid. i. 442, 449. It is difficult to 
say hoAv miicli of the Avonderful in these excavations may he the mere AAork of 
nature : “ Left Sullo, and travelled through a country beautiful beyond iniagi- 
nalion, with all possible diversities of rock ; sometimes toAvering up4 ike ruined 
castles, spires, p 5 Tamids, &e. We passed one place so like a ruined Gotliic 
abbey, that Ave halted a little, before avc could satisfy ourselves that the niches, 
windoAvs, ruined staircase, &c. Avere all natuial rock. A faithful description 
of this place Avould certainly be deemed a fiction.” Mungo I’ark’s last ^lission 
to Africa, p. 7o. BetAveen the city of Canton, and first pagoda, on tlie biink 
of the rWer, is a series,” says Mr. BarroAv, “ of stone-quarries, Avhich appear 
not to have been Avorked for many years. Tlie regular and formal manner in 
Avhicli the stones have been cut invay, exhibiting lengthened streets ot hoii'^cs 
Avith quadrangular chambers, in tlie sides of Avhich are square holes at cqu d 
distance'', as if intended for the reception of beams; thesmonthnessnnd i)cru'it 
perpendieularity of the sides, and the number of detached pillars that are scat- 
tered OA'cr the plain, avouUI justify a similar mistake to that of Mr. Addison's 
doctor of one of tlie German unWersities, wdiom he found at Chateau d’Un in 
France, carefully measuring the free-stone quarries at that place, Avhidi he 
conceivcil to be the A^encrable remains of vast palaces ot great antiquity.” 
lUirroAA’s TraA’-els in China, p 599. Tlie conclusions of many of our countrymen 
in lJlndu^^an Avillbear comparison Avith that of tlie German doctor in France. 
It is not a had idea of Forster, the German commentator uiion the travels of 
r. Taolino, tliat the forming caverns into temples must naturally Iuia’c been 
the piactice Avhen men as jet had their principal abodes in caverns. Voyoizc 
aux Indes Orien. par le P. Paolino, iii. 1 15, Volney says, ** those labyrinths, 
temjdes, and pyramids, hy tlieir Imee and heavy structure, attest nmcli less 
the eenius <jf a nation, opulent and friendly to the arts, than the servitude of 
a people, avIio Avere sIuacs to tlie ca]tnce of tlieir monardi.” Travels in JCgypt, 
&c. i. 2S2. 
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stones with flints, and polished them hj" rubbing one against BOOK 1 1. 
another. Yet they accomplished works, which, in magni- ciiAr. vm. 

tude and syrnmetiy, vie with any thing of which Hindustan 

has to boast. ^‘The great temple,’’ sa 3 "s Clavigero, occu- 
pied the centre of the city. Within the enclosure of the 
wall, which encompassed it in a square form, the conqueror 
Cortc/5 affirms that a town of 500 houses might have stood. 

The wall, built of stone jlnd lime, was very thick, eight feet 
high, crowned with battlements in the form of niches, and 
ornamented with manystonefigures in the shape of serpents. 

It had four gates to the four cardinal points. Over each of the 
four gates was an arsenal, filled with a vast quantity of oS'ensi ve 
and defensive weapons, where the troops went, when it was 
necessary, to be supplied with arms. The space within the 
walls was curiously paved with such smooth and polished 
stones that the horses of the Spaniards could not move upon 
them without slipping and tumbling down. In the middle 
was raised an immense solid building of greater length than 
breadth, covered with square equal pieces of pavement. 

The building consisted of five bodies, nearly equal in height, 
but different in length and breadth; the highest being 
narrowest. The first body, or basis of the building, was 
more than fifty perches long from east to west, and about 
fort^^-three in breadth from north to south. The second 
body was about a perch less in length and breadth than the 
first; and the rest in propoHion. The stairs, which were 
upon the south side, were made of large well-formed stones, 
and consisted of 114 steps, each a foot high. Upon the fifth 
body (the top) was a plain, which we shall call the upper 
ai’ea, which was about forty-three perches long, and thirt}^- 
four broad, and was as well paved as the great area below. 

At the eastern extremity of this plai7i were raised two 
towers, to the height of fifty-six feet. These were properly 
the sanctuaries, where, upon an altar of stone, five feet high, 
were 23laced the tutelary idols.”^ The Tlascalans, as a 
rampart against the Mexican troops, erected a wall, “six 
miles in length, between two mountains; eight feet in 
height, besides the breast-work, and eighteen feet in thick- 
ness.”- 

Garcilasso de la Vega informs us that “the Incas, who 

J Clavifrero, Hist, of Mexico, book vi. sect. 10. 

2 Ibid, book vii. sect. 26. 
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BOOKIL 

CHAP. viir. 


-were Icings of Peru, erected many wonderful and stately edi- 
fices: their castles, temples, and royal palaces,” says he, 
‘■their gardens, store-houses, and other fabrics, wercbuildings 
of great magnificence, as is apparent by the rains of them. 
The work of greatest ostentation, and v/hich evidences most 
the power and majesty of the Incas, was the fortress of Cozco, 
whose greatness is incredible to any who have not seen it, 
and sucli as have viewed it with great attention cannot but 
admire it, and believe that such a work was raised by en- 
chantment, or the help of spirits, being that which surpasses 
the art and povv^er of man. For the stones are so many and 
so great which are laid in the three first rounds, being rather 
rocks than stones, as passes all understanding, how, and in 
what manner, they were hewn from the quarry or brought 
from thence, for they had no instruments of iron or steel where- 
with to cut or fashion them : nor less wonderful is it to think, 
how they could be carri ed to the building ; fur they had neither 
carts nor oxen to draw them with ; and if they had, the weiglit 
was so vast as no cart could bear, or oxen draw ; then to think 
that they drew them with great ropes, over hills and dal es, and 
difficult ways, by the mere force of men’s arm's, is alike in- 
credible ; for many of them were brought ten, twelve, or 
fifteen leagues off. But to pro'ceed further in our imagina- 
tion of this matter, and consider how it was possible for the 
people to fit and join such vast machines of stones together, 
and cement them so close, that the point of a knife can 
scarce pass between them, is a thing above all admiration ; 
and some of them are so artificially joined, that the crevices 
are scarce discernible between them. Then to consider that 
to square and fit these stones one to the other, they were 
to be raised and lifted up and removed often, until they 
were brought to their just size and proportion; but how 
this was done by men who had no use of the rule and the 
square, nor knew how to make cranes or pulleys, and cramps 
and other engines, to raise and loAver them as they had occa- 
sion, is beyond imagination.”^ 

^ Royal Commentaries of Peru, by the Inca Garcilasso de la Ve"a, hook vii. 
ch. xxviii. Acosta likewise says (see his Natuial and Moral History of the 
Indies, hook vi. ch. xiv), that of these stones he measured one, at Tia2:unaco, 
whicl) was thirty-eijL^ht feet long, eighteen broad, and six in thickness ; and 
that the stones in that huilding were not so large as those in the fortress of 
Cuzco. He adds, “ And that niiich is most strange, these stones, heiiig not 
cut, nor squared to join, hut contrariwise, very unequal one with anotlicr in 
form and greatness, yet did they join them together without cement, after an 
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Whatevei-allowance anypreconceptions of the reader may BOOK II. 
lead him to make for exaggeration, which we may believe chap. vin. 

to be considerable, in the above descriptions, enough un- 

doubtedly appears to prove, that no high attainments, in 
civilisation and the arts, are implied in the accomplishment 
of very arduous and surprising works in architecture ; and 
it will be allowed that such comparisons between the at- 
tainments of different nations, are the only means of 
forming a precise judgment of the indications of civilisation 
which they present. The Gothic cathedrals reared in 
modern Europe, which remain among the most stupendous 
monuments of architecture in that quarter of the globe, were 
constructed, many of them, at least, at comparatively a very 
low stage of civilisation and science. To allude to Nineveh 
and Eabylon, is to bring to the recollection of the historical 
reader, the celebrated works of architecture, in temples, 
wads, palaces, bridges, which distinguished those ancient 
cities. Yet it is demonstrated, that no high degree of im- 
provement was attained by the people that erected them. 

The pyramids of Egypt, vast as their dimensions, and sur- 
prising their durability, afford intrinsic evidence of the 
rudeness of theperiod atwhich theywere reared.' According 
to Strabo, the sepulchre of Belus, at Babylon, was a pyramid 
of one stadium in height. It appears to have been built of 
different bodies, or stages, one rising above another, exactly 
in the manner of the great temple at Mexico. A tower, says 
Herodotus, a stadium both in length and breadth, is reared 
at the' base; and upon this is erected another tower, and 

incredible manner.” Acosta tells ns, however (Ibid.), that they were entirely 
unacquainted with the construction of arches. Humboldt, who could have no 
natimial partialities on the subject, is almost as lofty in his praises of the re- 
mains of the ancient architecture of the Jlexicans and Peruvians. “ An Mexique 
et au Perou,” says lie, Tableaux de la Nature, i. 1G8, ou trouve partout dans 
les plaines elevces des montagnes, des traces d’une grande civilization Nous 
avons vu, a une hauteur de seize ii dix-huit cent toises, des mines de palais et 
de bains.'’ The ruins which he saw of a palace of immense size, are mentioned 
at p. 158. 

^ ‘‘ Let us now speak,” says the President Goguet, Origin of Laws, part'iii 
book 11 . ch. 1 . “ of the bridge of Babylon, which the ancients have placed iii 
the number of the most marvellous works of the East. It was near 100 fathoms 

m length, and almost four in breadth, &c While we do justice to the 

skill ot ihe Babylonians, in conducting these works, we cannot help remark- 
ing the bad taste, wliicli, at aiPtimes, reigned in the works of the eastern 
nations, liic bridge of Babylon furnishes a striking instance of it This 
edifice was absolutely without grace, or any air of majest}\ . . Firiallv 
this bridge was not arched.” Tiie first chiefs in Iceland built no inconsiderable 
houses. Ingulph’s palace was 135 feet in length. Mallet. Introd Hist Den- 
mark, vol. i. ch. xiii. ‘ 
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BOOK IT. again another upon that, to the number of eight towers 

CHAP. VIII. in all.^ 

Sonnerat informs us, “that the architecture of the Hindus 

is very rude ; and their structures in honour of their deities 
are venerable only from their magnitude “Mail-cotay,” 
says Dr. Buchanan, “is one of the most celebrated places of 
Hindu worship, both as having been honoured vdth the 
actual presence of an avatara, or incarnation of Vishnu, who 
founded one of the temples ; and also as being one of the 
principal seats of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, and 
having possessed very large revenues. The large temple is 
a square building of great dimensions, and entirelj^ sur- 
rounded by a colonnade ; but it is a mean piece of architec- 
ture, at least outwardly. The columns are very rude, and 
only about six feet high. Above the entablature, in place 
of a balustrade, is a clumsy mass of brick and j)laster, much 
higher than the columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches, in which are huddled together many thousand 
images, composed of the same materials, and most rudely 
formed. The temple itself is alleged to be of wonderful 
antiquit}^ and to have been not only built by a god, but to be 
dedicated to Krishna, on the very spot where that avatara 
performed some of his great works.’’^ Of the celebrated 
pagodas at Congeyeram, the same author remarks, that 
“they are great stone buildings, very clumsily executed, 
both in their joinings and carvings, and totally devoid of 
elegance or grandeur, although they are wonderfully 
crowded Avith Avhat are meant as ornaments.”^ 


1 Herodot. Clio. 181. Major Rennel, ■who was obliged to trust to Air. 

Beloc’s translation, was puzzled with the expression, “ a tower ot the solid 
depth and height of one stadium justly pronounces it incredible, and says, 
“ Surely Herodotus wrote Oreadih and length, and not breadtli and height,*’ 
(Geog, of Herodot. pp. 359, 3G0), which is precisely the fact, the words of He- 
rodotus being ko-i to kcli to tupo<;. Tlie word aT€p609, too, here trans- 

lated solid, as if the tower was a mere mass of hrick-work, without any internal 
vacuity, by no means implies a fact so very improbable. ^XTcpto? means 
strong, finnlij built, &c. This resemblance has been noticed by Humboldt 
(Essai Polit. sur la Nouv. Espagne,) p. 170, also that between the I'p-amids of 
Egypt, and the vast pyramids of udiich the remains are to be found in Mexico, 
p. 187. The pahicc of iMontezuma bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
Emperor of China, p. 190, 

2 Voyage Sonnerat, liv. iii. ch. viii. 

3 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &(?. ii. 70. 

4 Id. Ibid, i, 13, Sir James Mackintosh ingeniously remarks, that among 
the innumerable figures of men and monsters of all sorts cxliibitcd at Ell ora, 
you perceive about one in ten thousand that has some faint rudiments of grace, 
those lucky hits, the offspring of chance, rather than design, which afford 
copies to a rude people, and enable them to make gradual improvements. 
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Wonderful monuments of the architecture of rude nations 
are almost everywhere to be found. Mr. Bryant, speaking 
of the first rude inhabitants of Sicily, the Cyclopes^ who 
were also called Lestrygons and Lamii, says, “ They erected 
many temples, and likewise high towers upon the sea-coast; 
and founded many cities. The ruins of some of them are 
still extant ; and have been taken notice of by Fazellus, who 
speaks of them as exhibiting a most magnificent appearance. 
They consist of stones which are of great size. Fazellus, 
sj)eaking of the bay, near Segesta, and of an hill which 
overlooked the bay, mentions wonderful ruins upon its 
summit, and gives an ample description of their extent and 
appearance.”^ The old traveller, Knox, after describing the 
passion of the Ceylonese for constructing temples and mo- 
numents of enormous magnitude, in honour of their gods, 
drily adds, “As if they had been born solely to hew rocks 
and great stones, and lay them up in heaps the unsophis- 
ticated decision of a sound understanding, on operations 
which the affectation of taste, and antiquarian credulity, have 
magnified into proofs of the highest civilisation. ^ 


“ Kude nations,” (sa 5 ’'s Dr. FerG:uson, Hist, of tlic Roman Republic, i. 18, eel. 
8vo.) “ sometimes execute M’orks of great mngnificence for tlic purposes (»f 
superstition or war ; but seldom works of mere convenience or cleanliness.” 
Yet the common sewers of Rome, the most magnificent that ever were con- 
structed, are a^signed to the age of the elder Tarquiii, Pol yhins tells us, that 
the city of Echatana, in ilcdia, which .contained one of the palaces of the Per- 
sian kings, far excelled all other cities in the world, ttKovtio fcat rp 
Karao'/cevrj? r o\viTt.A.eia fxeya rt Trapa ra? aA-Aag So/cei TroAetg. 

V/itli regard to the palace itself, he was afraid, he said, to describe its magni- 
tude and magnificence, lest he should not he believed. It was seven stadia in 
circumference ; and though all the wood employed in it was cedar or cypress, 
every part of it, pillars, cornices, beams, every thing was covered with plates 
of silver or gold, so that no where Mas a hit of M’ood visible ; and it M\as rooted 
with silver tiles. Polyh. Hist. lib. x. 24. 

> Bryant’s Ancient ^lythology, hook v. p. 311. From p. 187 to 213, an 
ample und instructive collection wiW he found of instances to prove the passinu 
of rude nations for erecting great buddings ; and the degree of iierlection in 
art wliich their M'orks display. Priam’s palace, according to Homer, was a 
magnificent building. That remarkable structure, the lahj’rinth of Ci etc, u'as 
produced at a very errly age. ^Ir. AVard assures us, “ that of the Hindu 
temples none appear to he distiuguislied for the elegance of tlieir architecture; 
they are not the work of a people sunk in barbarism; neither wiW they hear 
any comparison M’ith the tenijiles of the Greeks and Romans.” He adds, “ We 
learn from the Ain Akhuree, liou’cver, that the entire revenues of Orissa, 
for tu’clve years, ivere expended in erecting a temple to the sun.” Introd. 
p. lx. 

2 Knox’s Hist, of Ceylon, London, 1681. 

3 This laborious description of the arcliitecture of the Hindus, affords some 
curious specimens of the invctei'acy of the autiior’s prejudices. In Ids zeal to 
undervalue the cavern-temples ol the Hindus, he even insinuates that they are 
I ot artificial. “ It is difficult to say, how much of the M'onderful in these ex- 
cavations, may he the 'work of nature.” N. p. 4. And in the quarto edition, 
he seemed inclined, until Bryant, to think that it was not impossible that tne 
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BOOK II. Of one very necessary and important part of architecture, 
cuAv. VIII. the Hindus were entirely ignorant. They knew not the 

construction of arches, till they first 'learned it from their 

Moslem conquerors. In the description of the superb temple 
at Seringham, we have already seen^ that no better expedient 
was known than great flat stones for the roof. “ On the south 
branch of the river Cavery, at Seringapatam,” says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, “a bridge has been erected, which serves also as an 
aqueduct, to convey from the upper part of the river a large 
canal of water into the town and island. The rudeness of 
this bridge will show the small progress that the arts have 
made in Jlysore. Square pillars of granite are cut from the 
rock, of a sufiicient height to rise above the water at the 
highest floods. These are placed upright in rows, as long 
as the intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secured at the bottom by 
being let into the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a 
level, a long stone is laid upon each row. Above these lon- 
gitudinal stones, others are placed contiguous to each other, 
and stretching from row to row, in the direction of the 
length of the bridge.”- The celebrated bridge over the 
Eu2)hrates. at Babylon, was constructed on similar princi- 


pyraniitls liad drnpi)ccl from the clouds, or spruncr out of the soil. “ Mr. 
Jjryaul (dVers strnii^^ rcas(jus to prove, llmt the pyianiids in ]Ct:y])t ucre, In a 
prtat measure, tlic ^\ork of naiiirc, not of art.” -Ito. Kd. N. 133’). It i-* iiuitc 
ns likely that the caves, that the i)\nimhls, were the Avork of-naturc — not 
of art, ii;,neeahly to Mr. iJryaiit’.s “ stron;: reasons.” Ma'rnilnde is not the only 
oleiiient of hi'auty in tiic ea\ ern-tcm])ies. 'i'he columns are carved with i;reat 
eleuaiKC and litness of desii^n, and many of the ti^iires are Ki'aeeful and ex- 
l)re^^ne. No notice is taken of the numerous remains of temples, in v.irious 
pirts (»f India, in uhich extreme architectural beauty is to he found. And it 
may Iv ilouhied iftho^e oh^ervers whom ho has cited, have done justice to tiie 
eduices of u Inch they s])oak st) (hbp.irairiu^rly. Wliat is more to the ])ur]io-'e, 
llo^\evl•l^ Is, tliat the Hindus did not ” heap up stones” without a rea'i-n. 
'J'hey had reduced arehiteeture to a science; and althoucrh they de])‘ut, in the 
variety, ami sometimes icrotesiiucness ot their details, from t lie stately sim- 
]ilit it> ot iJiecian art. Net, their rules of proportion are very much the same. 
l.;in)raiue of tlie arch, N\hich is ]U‘Csently ohjeeied to tiicm, is common to 
them ami the (ireeks. See iLam Ihiz, on Hindu Areliitceture. Sykes on the 
Ctnes of Klloni. Trans. It. As, Soe, Clriudlay’s Areliitceture of Western 
liultu. Jiaiiieirs r.n;;ra\ in;xs of llic Caves of Kllora. .1. Sin tthes 

of lienalt•^, anti a variety of luetorial Nvorks, Nvhich atVonl ocular deimtii- 
stiMtion, even to uiitravelled observers, of our author’s injustite to liidi.m 
arclntet lure. — W. 

* See above, p. Ik “ Their knoNvlcdurc of mechanical powers,” .‘^ays Mr. 
Oniie, is St) \ery confined, that N\e are left to admire, Nvithout Ivinc; able tt) ac- 
count for, tlie manner in winch they have erected their enjutal y*aa:od:is. It 
dtjcs imt a])pear that they had ever iinulc a hridi;e of arches over any ol tiieir 
riNcr'', before the Mahomedaiis came nmolI{^^st them.” History of Mil. Trans, 
ol Imlust.iii, i. 7. 

» UiiLhaiian’s Journey throut,di Mysore, See. i. Gl. 
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ples^ and the president Goguet remarks that the Babylo- BOOK IL 
nians were not the only people who were ignorant of the chap. viii. 

art of turning an arch. This secret/’ he adds, “as far as I 

can find, was unknown to all thepeople of remote antiquity.”^ 

Though the ancient inhabitants, however, of Persia, were 
ignorant of this useful and ingenious art, the modern 
Persians are admirably skilled in it ; the roofs of the houses 
are almost all vaulted ; and the builders are peculiarly dexte- 
rous in constructing them.^ 

Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the Plindus 
have carried the productions of the loom, it would be idle 
to oiFer any description ; as there are few objects with which 
the inhabitants of Europe are better acquainted. What- 
ever may have been the attainments, in this art, of other 
nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, for example, whose fine 
linen was so eminently prized, the manufacture of no modern 
nation can, in delicacy and fineness, vie with the textures of 
Hindustan. It is observed at the same time, by intelligent 
travellers, that this is the only art which the original 
inhabitants of that country have carried to any considera- 
ble degree of perfection.^ 

J Goguet, Origin of Laws, part iii. book ii. ch. i. He says, it even appears 
to me demonstrated, that the Egj^ptians had not ranch more knowledge of ar- 
chitecture, of sculpture, and of the fine arts in general, than tlie Peruvians and 
the Mexicans. For example, neither the one nor the other knew the secret of 
building vaults. What remains of foundery or sculpture, is equally clumsy 
and incorrect. I think this observation absolutely essential.” Orimn of I^aws, 
part iii. dissert, iii. Clavigero, however, asserts tliat the l\Iexicans did know 
the art of constructing arches and vaults, as appears, he says, from their baths, 
from the remains of the royal palaces of Tezcuco, and other buildings, and also 
from several paintings. Hist. Mcx. book. vii. sect. 53. 

2 Chardin, Voy. en Perse, iii. 16. ed, 4to. Arasterd. 1785. “ On est frapp ^ 

[k Ispahan] de Teldgante architecture des ponts : FEurope n’offre rien qui leur 
soit comparable pour la commodity des gens de pied, pour la facilite de leur 
I>assage, pour Ics faire joiiir sans trouble, le jour, de la vue de la rivihre et de 
ses environs, ct, le soir, de la fraicheur dc Fair.” . Olivier, Voyage, &c. v. 180. 

“ La sculpture cst nulle en Perse l\Iais Farchitecture, plus simple 

plus dlegante, mieux ordonnee que chez les Turcs, est tout-a>fait adaptde an, 
dim at. Les plafonds et les domes sont d’une recherche, d’un fini, d’un pre- 

cieux, d*une richesse qui dtonne Les Fersans ont 

poussd fort loin Fart de faires les vodtes Les toits deleurs maisons sont 

voutes, leur plancbers le sont aussi.” Ibid. v. 298, 299. The skill in architec- 
ture otthe Turks, ‘a very rude people, is well known. Perhaps I am in tiie 
wrong, but some Turkish mosques in Constantinople pleai^e me better than St. 

Sophia. — Tlmt of A^alide Sultan is the largest of all, built entirely of marble ; 
the most prodigious, and I think the most beautiful structure I ever saw. Be- 
tween friends, St. Paul’s Church would make a pitiful figure near it.” Letters 
of Lady Mary Wovtley Montague, Works, ii, 249, 250. 

“ No art in Hindustan is carried to the same degree of perfection as in 
Europe, except some articles in which the cheapness of labour gives them an 
advantage, as in the 'case of the fine muslins at Dacca.” Tennant’s Indian Kc- 
creations, i. 104. The people are in a state of gross rudeness, Buchanan in- 
forms us, “ in evei'y part of Bengal, where arts have not been introduced by 
foreigners ; the only one that has been carried to tolerable perfection is that 
of weaving." Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 285. 
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TOOK IT. To the skill of the Hindus, in this art, several causes 
CHAP. viir. contributed. It is one of the first to which the necessi- 

ties of man conduct him 2 it is one of those whichexpe- 

rience proves to arrive early at high perfection ; and it 
is an art to which the circumstances of the Hindu were in 
a singular manner adapted. His climate and soil con- 
spired to furnish him with the most exquisite material fur 
his art, the finest cotton which the earth produces. It 
is a sedentary occupation, and thus in harmony with his 
predominant inclination. It requires patience, of which he 
has an inexhaustible fund ; it requires little bodily excidion, 
of which he is always exceedingly sparing ; and the finer the 
production, the more slender the force which he is called upon 
to apply. But this is not all. The weak and delicate frame 
of the Hindu is accompanied with an acuteness of external 
sense, 2 particularly of touch, which is altogether u nil vailed, 
and the flexibility of his fingers is equally remarkable. The 
hand of the Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ, adaj^^ted 
to the finer operations of the loom, in a degree which is 
almost, or altogether, ^leculiar to himself.- 

Yet the Hindus [possessed not this single art in so great 
a degree of perfection, com2)ared with rude nations, as, 
even on that ground, to lay a foundation for very high ^we- 
tensions. ‘‘ In Mexico,” says Clavigero, “manufacturers of 
various kinds of cloth were common everywhere ; it was 
one of those arts which almost every j^erson learned. Of 
cotton, they made large webs, and as delicate and fine as 
those of Holland, which were with much reason highly es- 


P Mr. I’nrk tells 11 *^ tluit tlie arts of spinninp:, 'vvcavlnp:, ant] dyeing cotton, 
an‘ fiuniliar to the Atrieniis. 'J'nl^cl‘', p. 17. 

- "A ])eiipley s'iy‘; Mr Onne, “ horn under a sun too sultry to admit the 
exeri’ises and fJ^til:ue^ neet'^'^ar^ tft lorin a robust nation, will naturally, trean 
tin* \^eaKn(■‘'S ot their hodie*^ ((*<] eeially it they have few v ant endeavour 
to obtain their ‘'ranty liveliluioil by the easiest luhonrs. It is from lienee, per- 
ha]>s, that the mamifactnres of elotli are •'O innltiplied in Indostaii. Spnniim: 
and \\ea\ int; are the sli;:litest tasks w hieh a man can he >et to, and the num- 
bers that ih) nothinir ehc in this eountry are cxeccdine.” lie adds ; “ Tlic 
hamlot an Indian cook-weiudi sliall he more delicate tlian that of an JAirojiean 
beauty ; toe skm and features of a porter shall he .softer than those of a pro- 
fessi-d jirtit rnditre. '1 he women Mind otT the ran' silk from the jiod of the 
Morm. A simple iiod of raM' .silk is divided into tv enty different deurecs of 
finem^ss; and su exquisite is the feeling of these women, that udiilst the thread 
is rnnnm^^ tlirmieh tludr fiiieers .so sM'iftly, that their eye can he of no assist- 
ance, they Mill break it oft' exactly as the assortments cliam:c,at ome from the 
tirst to the twentieth, from the nineli'cnth to the second. The M'onien likcMdsc 
spin the thread desiLUied tor the cloths, and then deliver it iiji to the men, m'Iio 
have Ungers to model it as exquisitely as tiie>e have prepared it.” Urine, on 
the Uuv. and I’eojjle of Indostan, p. -lub to *113. 
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teemed in Europe. A few years after the conquestj a sacer- BOOK II. 
dotal habit of the Mexicans was brought to Rome, which, as chap. vtit. 

Boturini affirms, was uncommonly admired on account of 

its fineness. They wove these cloths with different figures 
and colours, representing different animals and flowers.”^ 

When the Goths first broke into the Roman empire, they 
possessed fringed carpets and linen' garments of so fine a 
quality, as greatly surprised the Greeks and Romans, and 
have been thought worthy of minute description by Eu- 
napius and Zosimus.- “Pliny, speaking of a carpet for 
covering such beds as the ancients made use of at table, 
says, that this piece of furniture, which was produced from 
the looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one thousand 
sesterbia.”^ This proves the fineness to which that species 
of manufacture was then wrought, and the excellence 
which the Babylonians, wffio yet could not construct an 

* Clavigcro, Hist, of Mexico, book vii. sect. 57. 

2 Sec (jibbon (Hist, of the Deck and tall of the Rom- Erap. iv. 3fi4), M’ho 
savs, “ Yet it must be presumed, that tliey (the carpets and garments) 'were 
the mnnufactiircs of the provinces ; which the harhririans had acquired as the 
spoils of war, or as tlie gifts or merchandise of peace.” But hud they been 
the manufactures of tlie pro'snnces, tlie Romans must have l;nown tlicm fami- 
liarly for what they were ; and could never have been so much surprised with 
their own manufactures, transferred by jilunder, gift, or sale to the barbarians 
(of none of which operations, had they existed, could they liave been alto- 
getlier ignorant), as to make their historians think it necessary to place a 
minute description of them in their works. 

Goguet, Origin of Laws, part iii. hook vi. ch. i. art. 2. Tliat diligent and 
judicious vritcr says, Of all tlie arts of which we have to speak in tliis 
second part, there are none which appear to have been more or better culti- 
vated than those which concern clotiiing. We see tasto and magnificence 
sliinc equally in the description Moses gives of the habits of the higli priest 
and the veils of the tahernacle. The tissue of all these works was ot linen, 
goat’s hair, wool, and byssus. The r, chest colours, gold, embroideiy, and 
precious stones, united to embellish it.” Ibid, part ii. book ii. ch. ik The 
following lofty description of the tissues of Babylon, by Dr. Gillies (see the 
descniition of Babylon, in his History of the World), is not surpassed by the 
mo'^t strained panegyrics upon the weaving ot the Hindus. “ During the latter 
part of Kelmcliadnezzav’s reign, and the twenty-six years that intervened be- 
tween his death and the conquest of his capital by Cyrus, Babylon ai>pears not 
only to have been the seat of an im])erial court, and station for a vast garrison, 
bii. the staple of the greatest commerce that i>eriiaps was ever c arried on by 
one city. Its precious manufactures under its liereditary sa<-erdotal govern- 
ment remounted, as we have seen, to immeinoi ial antiquity. The Bali} lonians 
continued thenceforward to he clothed uitli the uroduce of their own industry. 

'J'heir bodies were covered with fine linen, descending to their feet; their 
mitres or turbans were also of linen, plaited uitli much art ; they wore woollen 
tunics, above wliich a short white cloak repelled the rays of the sun. Their 
houses were solid, lofty, and separated, from a regard to health and safety, at 
due distances from each other ; within them the fioors glowed with double and 
triple carpets of the brightest colours ; and the walls were adorned with tliose 
beautiful tissues called Sindones, whose fine yet firm texture was employed as 
the fittest clothing for eastern kings. Tlie looms of Babylon, and ot tlie neigh- 
bouring Borsippa, a town owing its prosperity to manutactiires only, supplied 
to all countries found the finest veils or hangnngs, and eveiy article of dress 
or fiiraiture composed of cotton, of linen, or of wool.” 
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BOOK IT. arch, had attained in the art. The Asiatic nations seem 
CHAP. VI n. to have excelled, from the earliest ages, in the manufac- 

tures of the loom. It is by Pliny recorded, as the opinion 

of his age and nation, that of the art of weaving cotton, 
Semiramis is to be revered as the inventress. The city 
Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and Romans, as the 
place where weaving was first invented, and where it was 
carried to the highest perfection, is represented by Mr. 
Bryant as the same with Erech or Barsippa, and situated 
on the Euphrates, in the territory of Babylon.^ One of 
the accomplishments of the goddess' of wisdom herself 
(so early was the date), was her unrivalled excellence in 
the art of weaving ; and Arachne, according to the poets, 
was a virgin, who, daring to vie with Minerva in her 
favourite art, was changed into a spider for her presump- 
tion.- 

That ingenuity is in its infancy among the Hindus, is 
shown by the rudeness still observable in the instruments 
of this their favourite art. The Hindu loom, with all its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned, to a degree, 
hardly less surprising than the fineness of the commodity 
wRich it is the instrument of i^roducing. It consists of 
little else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, nearly in 
the state in which nature produced them, connected to- 
gether by the rudest contrivances. There is not so much 
as an expedient for rolling up the warp. It is stretched 


^ Prvnnt’s Ancient Mytholop>', "i. 425. It wns frnm this city the spider 
(Araclnic), for its enrions weh, 'Vns said to have derived its name. The poet 
Konnns thus celebrates its niamifacturcs : 

Kat 770 pc T70«Kri\{i ttcttAo, ra rrp* napa Tiypi5os ifScjp 
Nij/xart AltttuAcw TexnjcraTO Ilcpcrtv Apa\j'rj, 

A:4al!i : 

7<i]pcv<: fier raSc Siopa rroXvTpoTra* Scuk€ 8e Kovpf] 

IIcpatK05 Eo«/)pr;T7)5 ;7oAu5at6aAou ct/aar’ Apa\io]?. 

Noiinu®, lib. xviii. p. n2Gt Edit. 15G9; ct lib. xlii. p.7‘17. See the brilliant 
dc^icription which Cliardin ^dves of tlie exquisite shill of the modern PerMans 
in the art of weaving; of tlic extraordinary beauty and value of their pold 
velvids. 'I' hey make not line cottons, he says, only for this reason, tliat tliey 
can iin)>ort tliem cheaper from India. Chardin, Voya^res cn Perse, iii. 119. 
Olivier says ; ** lls c.xeellent thms la fabrication dcs etolVes dc sole piire.dcsoic 
ct coton, dc soie ct or on ari:cnt, dc coton pur, de coton ct lainc. A "^esd, ii 
Cachnn, a Is]):ihan, on travaille, avec antnnt dc pout que de propritht5 Ics bro- 
cards, les \ clours, les tatTctas, les satins, ct prcsqnc toutes les etofles que nous 
coiinuissons,” Uli\icr, Vovapo, etc. v. 301, 3U5, 30G. 

Ovid. We learn tnnn'l’lato, that, when any tine production of the loom 
nnioup the (lr(*eks N\aN represented as of the mosryxtinisite fineness and hcaiity, 
it was compared to those of the Persians: rri' tou xitoi'ictkoo ttrat 

oiat at Iltpci/cai Twr TroAuTvAtue. llippias iUn. 205. 
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out at the full length of the web; which makes the house BOOK II, 
of the weaver insufficient to contain him. He is therefore chap. vui. 

obliged to work continually in the open air; and every re- 

turn of inclement weather interrupts him.^ 

Among the arts of the Hindus, that of printing and 
dyeing their cloths has been celebrated ; and the beauty 
and brilliancy, as well as durability, of the colours they 
produce, are worthy of particular praise. This has never 
been supposed to be one of the circumstances on which 
any certain inference with regard to civilization could be 
founded. It has been generally allowed that a great, if 
not the greatest part of the excellence which appears in 
the colours of the Hindu cloths, is owing to the superior 
quality of the colouring matters, with which their happy 
climate and soil supply them.^ Add to this that dyeing 
is an early art. “ It must have made,” says Goguet, “ a 
very rapid progress in the earliest times in some countries. 

Moses speaks of stuffs dyed sky-blue, purple, and double- 
scarlet ; he also speaks of the skins of sheep dyed orange 
and violet.”^ The purple, so highly admired by the an- 
cients, they represented as the invention of Hercules, thus 
tracing back its origin even to the fabulous times. In 
durability, it appears not that any thing could surpass the 
colours of the ancients. “We never,” says Goguet, “find 
them complain that the colour of their stuffs was subject 
to alter or change. Plutarch tells us, in the life of Alex- 
ander, that the conqueror found, among the treasures of 
the kings of Persia, a prodigious quantity of purple 
stuffs, which, for one hundred and eighty years which they 
had been kept, preserved all their lustre, and aU their 
primitive freshness. We find in Herodotus, that certain 
people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, imprinted on 

^ Orme, on the Governments ancl people of Indostan, p. 409, etc. Tennant’s 
Indian Recreations, p.*301. “The apparatus of the weaver is very simple; 
two rollers, placed in four pieces of wood, fixed in the earth ; two sticks, 
which traverse the warp, and are supported at each of the extremities, one hy 
two strings tied to the tree under which the loom is placed, and the other by two 
other strings tied to the workman’s feet, which gives him a facility of removing 
the threads of the warp to throw the woof.” Sonnerat, Voyag. liv. iii. ch. viii. 

2 “ Perhaps their painted cloths are more indebted to tlie brilliancy of the 
colours, and the goodness of the water, than any skill of the artist, for that 
admiration with which they have been viewed.” Temiant’s Indian Recrea- 
tions, i. 299. Chardin, who tells us how admirable the Persians are in the art 
of dyeing, adds, that their excellence in this respect, is principally owing lo 
the cxQuisiteness of their colouring matters. Voyages en Perse, iii. 16. 

^ Goguet, Origin of Laws, pai-t ii. book ii. ch. ii. art. 1. 
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BOOK 11. tlieir stuffs designs, either of animals or flowers, whose 
cii.\r. vm. coloxir never changed, and lasted as long even as the wool 
of which their clothes were made.”^ 

We shall next consider the progress of the Hindus in 
agriculture, which, though the most important of all the 
useful arts, is not the first invented, nor the first which 
arrives at perfection. It is allowed, on all hands, that the 
agriculture of Hindustan is rude ; but the progress of agri- 
culture depends so much upon the laws relating to landed 
property, that the state of this art may continue very low, 
m a country wdiere other arts are carried to a high degi’ee 
of perfection. 

A Hindu field, in the highest state of cultivation, is de- 
scribed to be only so far changed by the plough, as to 
afford a scanty supply of mould for covering the seed ; 
while the useless and hurtful vegetation is so far from 
being eradicated, that, where burning precedes not, which 
for a short time smoothes the surface, the grasses and 
.shrubs, which have bid defiance to the plough, cover a 
large pi'ojioi'tion of the surface. 

Nothing carr exceed the nrdeness and inefficiency of the 
Hindu implements of agricultrrre. The plough consists of 
a few pieces of wood, put together with less adaptation 


1 Gtitriiot. OriniH nf Laws, part ii. liooli ii. ch. ii. nrt. “ The linen inann- 
fa.-tnriMl h\ \iie Cnlelnan'r was in hi;:li rejfiitc. Some of it was curiously paintea 
v>t 1 ti-niies ot ‘iniiu.iK and tlowcrs, amt afterwards dyed lihe tlie linen of tlie 
Inihan^. And Herodotus lell.s us.tliat the wliolc was so dce])ly tinctured, that 
un uasliiiii: conlil eflaee the eolours. They aceordinirly CNportc<i it to various 
111 irt^. as It vas e\erynhere ureatly s(ju;:Iit after.’' IjJryuut’.s Auc. IMytlioKv. 

IlerodtptuK, ho\vcver, repre^eiits the peo]de of wlioin lie S])eahs, as in a 
St ite of -wt-at l>!irl>arit\ r rr rovrwr two (irOpwTwr eirnt KaTfirrcp 

-rr Ti -rpofi xroi<Ti. Clif). cciil. The Chiueve dye <earlcl more CNquisitely than 
aov other nation. Lord Macartney says it arncs “from tlieir indelatijrahlo 
t.ire aa.l ]>aiii- in vaHiiimMMin!\ ine, and trniid.n;: tlieir colourin': matters.” 
Jscf I.nrrl Maeartnet’-* .hairnal, Jiarro\v*s Lite ol Lord Macartney, ii. - jIG. I he 
f- line « \Dcmliture ot time and patienec, commodities ^wuerally ahnuudim: in a 
ru Iv staU* o! sucictv.arc tlie true causes of both tiie tine dyeiu- and the fine 
V .i\ iU'z of the Ihmius. Hoth Iliiidus ami Cliim'^e are iudehted for all elepucc 
f’* 1 jtiorn to ilieir l'hir(j])ean ^i’*lIo^^. — “ I’ouree qui est des nrt.s meehauitiuc=i, 
(t 'ui oil les IVi-vaiis exi-ellent le phis, et oil ils nous sur]»asscnt jicut-etre, c’cst 
1.* foimure. Ils domient a ieiirs etolles des conicurs iilus vives, ]das solidcs 
(ri’mi no f^iit eii l.urope. Ils iuipnineiit celles de coton ct cclles de soie a\cc 
um* motet* et une tenacitr* surprenmites, siat (lu’ils emploient des cotileiirs, 
F* it t[U*ds pio uh-nt inec des feuilies d’or et d’arjrcut.'' Olivier, \ oyacrc, etc. 
^ ;io,t. .\lr t’avu informs us, that the iiep'Oes of Africa have carried the art 
of dieim.: to >:MMt perfecnuii. '1 ravels in Africa, p.2Hl: see also his last 
Mission, p. in The arts in \ihch the llindu.s have any pretensions to .skill 
ai e Iho \ erv arts im\ hieh so rude a jieoplc as the liirlts most c.xeel. “Picsipic 
t(pns le-. irts ■'ont d iiis I'enlam e, ou sont ignores chez cu\,!5i nous cn cxeeptous 
la teiotaiv.la tahruatmu .le duer^es ctotVe-, ccllc des lames dc sahic et dc 
rouleau. ’ \ o} .'CCS dans I’Liuj.ire Ottoman, etc., par G. A. Olivier, i. 26. 
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to tlio cud in vinv/, {li;in bcM'n elsev.licrr found mnoiu' UOGIv II. 

[ oruc f)f tin; rud*-'t niition^'. It no ciuitrivance for chat. vm. 

tnrnini: f>v<-r iIk* mould; and tlic .‘diare, Imving ntitluT 

vridth Jior dr-|Ulu is imnp.tMo of stirriiii:,^ llie soil. Tlio 
ojHUMtion f>f ])]ougliing i^ d‘ ^cril>(*d l»y tlie ex])re^^ivc tcTin 
SovL-nd )dou;:iis follow one another, all to 
dt‘(*jK>n tiie same furrow; a second jdoiujhin^" of the same 
sort is ])ru formed across llu* first; and very often a third 
and a fourth, in different directions, before so much as an 
;;]>|><*:iran('o of mould is ol^taincul for the seed.* 

'’I'lie iirtrumeni cm]>loyed as a liarrow is described as 
lit(‘rally a branch f‘f a tree; in some ])Iaces as a log of 
v.auwh ])ei forming the office partly of a roller, ])artly of a 
liarnnv; and in others as a thing resembling a ladder of 
eighteen feet in length, drawn by four bullocks, and guided 
l)y two men, who stand u])on the instrument to increase 
itsweiglit.^ The hackery, wliich answers the ]mrpo.sc of 
cru't. or waggon, is a vehicle with two wheels, whicli are 
iKyl tlnve feet in diameter, and arc not unfrcqucntly solid 
)>ieccs of wood, with only a hole in the middle for the axle- 
1 rce. Tlie body of the machine is composed of two bamboos, 
ineeiing together at an angle between tlie necks of the 
two bullocks, by which the vehicle is drawn, and \inited by 
a few crossing l»ars of the same useful material. It is sup- 
]ior(ed at the angle by a bar which passes over the necks 
of the two animals, and cruelly galls them. To lessen the 
friction bidavccn the whetd and axis, and save either his 
wn‘teh(*d cattle, or his own cars, the simple cxiiedicnt ot 
gi-easing hi^^ wheels, never suggested itself to the mind of 
a lyot (.f Hindustan.^ Even this wretched vehicle can 

> Wliat is hy this? If it is intoiuh-il, n'? mny he suppo'^cd, to oxiiro^^s 

Ihr sprite nf tl.r lu.lhr l^Tin fur pUmudnui;, it is inc-orroft : and. as it aiijifar.s 
to loU npun M^.Tc^n:^nt‘^ autliority, it is an additional proof of iu:norancc. 

— W. 

^ “You fivfjnrntlv a liold. after ono plnutrhin^. appear as ^Tcen as 
heforc; onlv a jVv.- ^'eratc-hes are i*»‘rerptihle, here and lliere, more re<enU»linj; 
tlie diei:in^‘ id n mole than tlic ^^o^It of a plou^di.” Ttniiaiu's Indian Iteer. 
il. 7S. — M. 

No allowance is made cither hero or in the text for the pernliaritios of tlic 
Mdl or climate : the deep iihmehin;: of Knehind is not needed in a >oil in uhicli 
M eils taho root upon the Mirfaec.and tlu* reappcarancL- of \ euetation is scarcely 
to he pre\cnted Ity any rare ; the a‘--erlion of the text, that rc’eated )»lnni:h- 
iiiL's are iumh^'^'itv hetore an n]»piMrance of mould is obtained, seems to t^c a 
mdion of Ids own', and shows straiiLO* unaequaintaiice ^Mth tlie I'ccnliarilies of 
the uinntrv, at h‘aM, of Ilciuxil, wliere tlie wlmle soil is alluvial mould.— W. 

•» Ihid. r^l, 27.7. 

< 'leiinantVs 1ml. Uccr. 11.7.7. “You cannot, hy any aricnment, prevail upon 
VOL. II. C 
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BOOK 11. seldom be employed for the purposes of husbandry, for 
CHAP. VIII. almost total want of roads. It is in back loads that the 

carriage of almost all the commodities of the country is 

l^erformed ; and in many places the manure is conveyed 
to the fields in baskets on the backs of the women.' 

Everything which savours of ingenuity, even the most 
natural results of common observation and good sense, are 
foreign to the agidculture of the Hindus. The advantages 
arising from the observation of the fittest season for sow- 
ing are almost entirely neglected. Ho attention was ever 
paid in TIindustan to the varieties of the grains ; so as to 
select the best seed, or that fittest for particular situations. 
For restoring fruitfulness to a field that is exhausted, no 
other expedient is known, than suspending its cultivation ; 
when the weeds, with which it is always plentifully stored, 
usurp undivided dominion. Any such refinement as a 
fallow, or a rotation of crops, is far beyond the reach of a 
Hindu. The most irrational practice that ever found 
existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in 
India, that of sowing various species of seeds, mustard, 
flax, barlej’’, wheat, millet, maize, and many others, which 
ripen at different intervals, all indiscriminately on the 
same spot. As soon as the earliest of the crops is mature, 
the reapers are sent into the field, who pick out the stalks 
of the plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest with 
their feet. This operation is repeated as each part of the 
product arrives at maturity, till the whole is separated 
from the gi’ound.- 

tlic listless owner to save his cars, his cattle, or his cart, hy lubricating it with 
oil. Neither his indnstry, his invention, nor Iiis purse, would admit of this, 
even thnuKh you could remove what is generally insurmountable— his venera- 
tion for ancient usacc. If Iiis forcfathei s drove a scrccchine: hachen*, posterity 
will not dare toviolate the sanctity of custom bydeparting from their example. 
Tliis is one instance of a thousand in which the inveterate prejudices of the 
Asiatics stand in tlic way of their improvement, and bid defiance equally to 
the exertions of the active, and the hopes of the benevolent.” Ibid. 7G. This 
char.icteristic mark of a rude people, a blind opposition to innovation, is dis- 
play cd by persons among ourselves, ns if it was the liiglicst mark of wisdom 
and virtue. — The waggon wheels are one piece of solid timber, like a millstone. 
Tavcniicr. in Harris, !. Blf). 

t Intcj Oude arc imported a varietyof articles of commerce from the northern 
mountains, gold, copper, lead, musk, cow-tails, lioncy, pomegranate seeds, 
graijcs, dried ginger, pepper, red-wood, tincar, civet, zedoary, wax, woollen 
cloths, wooden ware, and various species of hawks, amber, rock-salt, 
assafirtida, glass toys. AVliat is carried back is cartlicnware. All this 
commerce is carried upon tlie backs of men, or horses and goats. Aycen 
Alvbery, ii. 33. Huchanan’s Journey, i. 206, 43-1. Cupt. llardwicke, Asiat. 
Kcs. vi. 330. 

2 That there is much slovenliness in Indian agriculture, may be admitted ; 
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Though, during the dry season, there is an almost total 
failure of vegetables for the support of cattle; of which 
every year many are lost by famine, and the remainder 
reduced to the most deplorable state of emaciation and 
weakness ; none but the most imperfect means were ever 
imagined by the Hindu of saving part of the produce of 
the prolific season, to sujjply the wants of the barren one. 
Hay is a commodity which it would not always be conve- 
nient to make; but various kinds of pulse and millet 
might be produced at all seasons, and would afford the 
most important relief to the cattle when the pasture- 
grounds are bare. The horses themselves are often pre- 
served alive by the grooms picking up the roots of grass 
with a knife from the ditches and tanks.^ 


but much that is here charged against it. is untrue. Hindu cultivators are 
by no means deficient m common observation and good sense, and are regu- 
lated m their proceedings by a knowledge of their soil and climate ; in whicli 
the hea^T implements and laborious culture of Europe, would be wholly out 
of place.^ To say that the Indian farmer is ignorant of the fittest season for 
sowm^ IS the contradiction of known facts ; as nothing can be more regular 
than the periodical recurrence of the haiwests. Nor is the Indian farmer 
unacquainted with the advantage of a rotation of crops; although, in general, 
the soil does not require it where, as in the case of sugar-cane, the produce 
exhausts the soil, we have Dr. Roxburgh's evidence, that the Indians do not 
attempt to rear a second crop oftener than every third or fourth year • allow- 
ing the land either to r^st, or employing it for the growth of such plants as arc 
found to improve the soil; of which the Indian farmer is a perfect judge:’ As. 
Annual Ueg. 1802. Tracts, p. 8, Few persons had better opportunities of 
estimating the character of Indian agriculture than Sir Thomas ilunro, and he 
calls it “a good system,"— Evidence, 1813.— W. 

^ For this sketch of Hindu agidculture, the chief autliorities arc, a short 
weatise, entitled ♦ Remarks on the Agriculture, &c. of Bengal;" Tennant's 
Indian Recreations, particularly the second volume; and Dr. Buchanan's 
Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. After describing the 
wretched state of agriculture in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, Dr. 
Buchanan says ; “ I am afraid, however, that the reader, in perusing the fore- 
going accounts, will have formed an opinion of the native agriculture still more 
fiivourahle than it deserves. I have been obliged to use the English words 
ploughmgs, weedings, and hoeings, to express operations soraeivhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives; and the frequent repetition of these, men- 
tioned m the accounts taken from the cultivators, might induce the reader to 
imagine that the ground was well wrought, and kept remarkably clean. Quite 
the^ reverse, however, is the truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection of 
their implements, and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
plonglnngs, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in it ns before 
the labour, while the plough has not penetrated above three inches deep, and 

lias turned over no part of the soil The plough has neither coulter nor 

mould-board, to divide and to turn over the soil ; and the handle gives the 
ploughman yeiy little power to command its direction. The other instruments 
are equally imperfect, and arc more rudely formed than it was possible for my 
draughtsman to represent.” Buchanan's Jouniey through Mysore, &c. i. 126. 
In another place lie says, “ In every field there is more grass than corn. Not- 
withstandmg the many ploughings, the fields are full of grass roots." Ibid, 
p. 345. See alsop. 15. Agriculture was almost universal among tlie American 
tribes. " Throughout all America, we scarcely meet with any nation of 
hunters, which does not practise some species of cultivation.” Robertson’s 
A ^ ** agriculture of the Peruvians was apparently superior 

to that of the Hindus.” Ibid. hi. 341. 
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crtAP. VIII. 


The only circumstance to captivate the fancy of those 
Europeans, who were on the look-out for subjects of praise, 
was the contrivance for irrigation. Reservoirs or excava- 
tions, known in India by the name of tanks, were so con- 
trived as to collect a large body of water in the rainy 
season, whence it was drawn off in the season of drought 
for the refreshment of the fields. These tanks appear to 
have been at all times a principal concern of the govern- 
ment; and when it is considered that almost the whole 
revenue of the sovereign depended in each year upon the 
produce of the soil, and that the decay of the tanks en- 
sured the decay of revenue, it is no wonder thf^t of such 
care and wisdom as the government anywhere displayed, a 
large portion should appear to have been bestowed upon 
the tanks. In certain places much care and labour have 
been employed. But those authors were strangely mis- 
taken who looked upon this as a proof of refined agricul- 
ture and great civilization. It is onlj^ in a small number 
of instances, where the whole power of an extensive 
government, and that almost always Mahomedan,^ had 
been applied to the works of irrigation, that they are 
found on a considerable scale, or in any but the rudest 
state. In a countiy in whic/i, without artificial watering, 
the crops would always be lost, the ingenuity of sinking a 
hole in the gi'ound, to reserve a supply of water, need not 
be considered as great.^ 

1 The most considerable works of this class, ai-e in the Soutli and West of 
India, where the Jlohauimedan rule was either not known at all, or not until a 
ver}’ recent date. — W. 

‘■2 Fiezicr (see his Voyage to the South Sea, p. 213 London edition, 1718), 
says, The ancient Indians were extraordinary industrious in conveying the 
water of the rivers to their dwellings : tliere are still to he seen in many places 
aqueducts of earth and of dry stones, carried on and turned off very ingcnioiisly 
along the sides of hills, with" an infinite number of windings, which sliows that 
those people, a^ unpolished as they were, verj' well understood tlie art of 
levelling.” There is sometliing indicative of no little art in the floating gardens 
and fields whicli were on the lake of Mexico. (See the Description in Ciavi- 
gero, Hist. Jlex. book vii. sett. 27.) The cultivation of their fields, considering 
it WMS done by human, without tlie aid of animal labour, was remarkable, and 
their produce suprising. (Ibid. sect. 28.) Tlie following passage from Garcl- 
lasso de la Vega de.scrves to be quoted as a monument of the labours of the 
Peruvians in agriculture ■ ** They drained all wet moors and fens, for in tliat 
art they were excellent, as is apparent by their works wliich remain unto this 
day : and also they were very ingenious in malcing aqueducts for carrying 
w'fiter into dry and scorched lands,” (lie explains how careful they were to 

water both their corn-lands and pasture.) “ After they had made a 

provision of water, the next thing was to dress, and cultivate, and clear their 
fields of bushes and trees ; and, that they might with most advantage receive 
the water, they made them in a quadrangular form ; those lands which w'cre 
good on the side of hills, they levelled by certain alleys or walks which they 
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To .separate tlio grain from tlie straw, the ancient me- 
thod of treading with oxen has, in Hindustan, given way 
to no improvement; and, for the most part, the corn is 
still ground in hand mills by the womenJ 

Of the arts whicli, at an early age of societj’’ acquire the 
greatest excellence, one, as we have alread}'' observed, is 
that of prc[)aring brilliant trinkets for the ornament of 
the person. The Hindus cut tiic precious 'stones, polish 
them to a high degree of brilliancj^, and set .them neatly 
in gold and silver. It I’cmains to be ascertained how much 
of civilization thi.s faculty implies. So early as the time 
of jMoses, the art of forming jewels had attained great per- 
fection among the Jews. In the ephod of Aaron, and in 
the breast-plate of judgment, were jn’ccious stones set in 
gold, with the names of the twelve tribes engraved on 
them. The account of these jewels in the book of Exodus, 


aindtj. To malcc these alleys they raised three -walls of friczed stone, one be- 
fore, and one on eacli side, somewhat inclining inwards, so that they may more 
securely bear and keep up the weight of the earth, wliich is pressed and 
rammed down by them, until it he raised to the height of the wall. Then next 
to this walk they made another, something shorter and less, kept up in tlie 
same manner with its wall ; until at Icngtli they came to t<ikc in the wiiole 
hill, levelling it by degrees in fashion of a ladder, one alley above the other. 
Where the ground was stony, they gatliored up the stones, and covered the 
barren soil with frcsli earth to make their levels, that so no part of the ground 
might be lost. Tlic first quadrangles were tlie largest, and as spacious as the 
situation of tlie place could hear, some being of that length and breadth as 
were capable to receive a hundred, some two hundred, or three hundred 
Imshols of seed. Those of the second row were made narrower and shorter, 

In some part tliey brought the cliannels of water from fifteen or twenty 

leagues* distance, tliough it were only to improve a slip of a few acres of land, 
wiiich w‘as estceme 1 good corn-ground.*’ Uoyal Commentaries of I ’em, part i. 
book V. ch. i. The ^Icreurlo Peruano describes extensive works for irrigation 
nmong the Peruvians, of which the vestiges are still to be seen. Mercur. Pe- 
rnano, vili, 38. Acosta tells us, (Nat. and .Mor. Hist, book iii. cb. xviii.) “ The 
hidians do draw from these floods, that run from tlie mountains to the valleys 
and plains, many and great brooks to M'atcr their lands, which they usually do 
with such industry, as tlicre arc no better in jMurcia, nor in Milan itself, tlie 
which is also the gieatest and only wealth of the plains of Peru, and of many 
otlicr parts of the Indies.” 

* Sonnerat, Voyag. liv. iii. ch. viii. ; Tennant’s Ind. Peer. i. 302. The 
country of the Seiks, a people confessedly barbarous, a well-informed author, 
rrancklin, in Ids ^lemoirs of George Thomas, pp. 05, OG, informs us, is highly 
cultivated, and their arts and manufacturc^ are on a level with those of any 
otlicr part of India. Les Tartares du D.aghestan ont une coutume qu’ils 
observe nt soigneuscmciit: soavoir, que personne ne peat sc maner chez enx, 
avant que d’uvoir phmtd en un endroit marque cent arbres fruitiers; ensorte 
qu'on trouve partout dans Ics montagnes du Daghestan de grandes forets 
(Varbres fruitiers.” (Hist. Genc'al. dcs Tartars, p. 313.) Zoroaster made the 
duties of agriculture part of liis religion. “To sow grain with purity, is to 
fulfil the whole extent of the law of the Mazdeiesnans.” (Anquetil, Zendav, ii, 
CIO.) The Hcruli and Lombards, in tlicir native wilds, cultivated flax, “ which 
supposes,” says Gibbon, “property, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce.” 
(Gibbon, vii. 27G.) 
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suggests ideas of considerable magnificence.^ Clavigero 
informs us, that the ancient Mexicans set gems in gold 
and silver, and made most curious jewellery of great value. 
In short, says that author, “ these sort of works were so 
admirably finished, that even the Spanish soldiers, all 
stung as they were with the same wretched thirst for gold, 
valued the workmanship above the materials.’^- 

When Europeans have compared the extreme imperfec- 
tion, the scantiness and rudeness of the tools by w^hich 
the Hindu aHist performs his task, with the neatness, and 
in some cases the celerity of the execution, they have fre- 
quently drawn an inference, the very reverse of that which 
the circumstances implied. This sort of faculty is no 
mark of high cmlization. A dexteilty in the use of its 
own imperfect tools is a common attribute of a rude 
society. 

Acosta, speaking of some remarkable instances of this 
species of talent in the natives of Mexico and Peru, says, 

^ Exod, cli. xxviii. “ I look upon engraving on fine stones,’* says Goguet, 
('Origin of Laws, part ii. book ii. ch. ii. art. 3.) as the most remarkable 
evidence of the rapid progress of the arts in some countries. This work 
supposes a number of discoveries, much knowledge, and much experience.’* 
He adds, in a note, It must he agreed, that the ancient Peruvians, whose 
monarchy had not subsisted above three hundred and fifty years, understood 
perfectly well the working of precious stones.” (Hist, Gdii. dcs Voyages, xiii. 
678 )*’ Ibid. 

2 Clavigero, Hist, of Jlcxico, book vii. sect. 51. Even the most rude of the 
American tribes seem not to have been without some knowledge of the art of 
working the precious stones. jU. do la Condamine, speaking of the green 
stones, found in some places bordering on the Amazons* River, in South Ame- 
rica, says (Voyage dans I’lntdrieuv de I’Amdrique Lleridionale, p. 131), ‘‘La 
vdrite est qu’elles ne different, ni en coulcur, ni en duretd, du Jade Oriental ; 
Giles rdsistent a la lime, et on n’imagine pas par quel artifice les anciens Aine- 
vicains out pu les tailler, etleur donner diverses figures d’animaux, sans fer ni 
acier.” — In the same place, he mentions another phenomenon of the ancient 
Americans. “ Cc sont,” says he, “ des Eindraiules, arrondies, polies, et pcrcees 
de deux troiis coniqiies, diamdtralement o])poscs stir un axe commun, tellcs 
qu’on en trouve encore aiijourd’hui an Perou sur les herds de la Riviere de St. 
Jago dans la province d’Esmeralclas, h quarante licues de Quito, avee divers 
autres monumens de riiulustric de ses anciens habitaits.** The Persians of the 
present day are eminent lapidaries. Chardin, Voy. en Perse, hi. 115.,— Olivier 
says, “ Ils taiUent assez hien les pierres precieusos, et les moment avec assez 
de gofit.” OUvier, Voy. &c. v. 304, &c. “ At this place I had an opportunity 
of seeing their mode of smelting gold. Isaaco had purchased some gold in 
coming through Konkodoo, and here he had it made into a large ring. Tlie 
smith made a crucible of common red clay, and dried it in the sun. Into this 
he put the gold without flux or mixture wliatever. He then put charcoal under 
it and over it ; and, blowing the fire with the common bellows of the country', 
soon produced such a heat as to bring the gold into a state of fusion. He then 
made a small fiUTow in the ground, into which he poured the melted gold. 
When it was cold lie took it up, and heating it again soon hammered it into a 
square bar. Then heating it again he twisted it by means of two pair of pincers 
into a sort of screw, and, lengthening out the ends, turned them up, so as to 
form a massy and precious ring.” Mungo Park’s Last Mission to Africa, p. 78. 



TOOLS Ai\rONG THE HINDUS, 

'^^Hereby we may judge, if they have any understanding, 
or be brutish; for my part, I think they pass us in those 
things whereunto they apply themselves.” ^ Mr. Eorster 
himself, whose admiration was excited by the“ dexterity of 
the Hindus, affords an instance dn the rude person of a 
Eussian peasant, which might have suggested to him an 
appropriate conclusion. At the distance,” says he, “ of 
a few miles from Choperskoy, the driver of the carriage 
alarmed me by a report of the hinder axle being shat- 
tered; an accident which gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the dexterity of a Eussian carpenter in the use of 
the axe. Without the help of any other tool, except a 
narrow chisel, to cut a space in the centre of it for re- 
cei\dng an iron bar which supports the axle, and to pierce 
holes for the linchpins, he reduced, in two hours, a piece 
of gross timber to the requisite form, and his charge was 
one shilling .”2 

But while dexterity in the use of imperfect tools is not a 
proof of civilisation : a great want of ingenuity and com- 
pleteness in instruments and machinery is a strong indica- 
tion of the reverse ; nor would it be easy to point out any 

* Acosta, Nat. and Jlor. Hist, of the Indies, booh vi. chap. viii. 

2 Forster's Travels, ii. 282.— Les habitaiis de Kamschatka, d'une stupidity 
sans (^gale h certains egards, sont h d'autres d’une industrie merveilleiise. 
S’agit-il de se faire des vetemens? leur adresse en ce genre, dit leur Historien, 
surpasse celle des Europ^ens. HelvetiuSy de V Homme, i. 304. — In general, 
the ingenuity of all their {ike Otaheitans') works, considering the tools they 
possess, is marv^ellons. Tlteir cloth, clubs, fishing implements, canoes, houses, 
all display great skill; their mourning dresses, their war head-dress and 
breast-plates, show remarkable taste ; their adjustment of the different parts, 
the exact symmetry, the nicety of the joining, are admirable; and it is as- 
tonishing how they can, with such ease and quickness, drill holes in a pearl- 
shell with a shark’s tooth, and so fine as not to admit the point of a common 
pin.” Missionary Voyage, p. 330. Observe the same remarkable coincidence 
in patience, rudeness of tools, and neatness of execution, in the following 
♦description by Robertson of the state of the arts in Mexico. “ The functions 
of the mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, and of several other 
crafts, were carried on by different persons. Each was regularly instructed 
in his calling. To it alone his industry was confined ; and, by assiduous ap- 
plication to one object, together wth the persevering patience peculiar to 
Americans, their artisans attained to a degi*ee of neatness and perfection in 
work, far beyond what could have been expected from the rude tools which 
they employed. Their various productions were brought into commerce; 
and, by the exchange of them in the stated markets held in the cities, not 
only were their mutual wants supplied, in such orderly intercourse as charac- 
terizes an improved state of society, hut their industry was daily rendered 
persevering and inventive.” Robertson’s Hist, of America, iii. 286. Voltaire 
has a passage on this subject which shows philosophical discernment. ‘‘ Il-y-a 
dans Thomme iin instinct de mdchanique que nous voyons produire tous les 
jours de tr^s grands effets, dans des horames fort grossiers. On voit des ma- 
chines inventdes par les habitans des montagnes du Tirol et des Vosges, qui 
dtonnent les savans.” Voltaire, Essai sur les Moeurs et I’Esprit des Nations, 
Introd. p. 32. 
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BOOK IL single circumstance which may be taken as a better index 
CHAP. vjii. of the degree in which the benefits of civilisation are 

anywhere enjoyed, than the state of the tools and machinery 

of the artists. All European visitors have been vehemently 
struck with the rudeness of the tools and machinery used by 
the people of Hindustan.^ Sonnerat, one of those travellers 
who have surveyed the state of the arts in that country with 
the greatest attention and the most enlightened eyes, informs 
us, that with his hands and two or three tools, the Hindu 
artisan hns to perform that kind of task about which with 
us a hundred tools would be employed.- ^^When the rude- 
ness of the tools,” says Mr, Forster, “with the simplicity of 
the process, is examined, the degree of delicacy which the 
ai'tisans have acquired in their several professions must 
challenge a high admiration.”^ Fryer, speaking of the 
mode in which coral is cut, says, “The tools of the workman 
were more to be wondered at than his art ; his hands and 
feet being all the vice, and the other tools unshapen bits of 
iron.”* 

In the mode in which the Hindu artisans, of almost all 
descriptions, perfoi'm their work, is observed a circum- 
stance, generally found among a rude people, and nowhere 
else. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the brazier, even the 
goldsmith and jeweller, not to speak of others, produce not 
their manufacture as in a refined state of the arts, in houses 
and workshops of their own, where the accommodations re- 
quisite for them can best be combined: they repair for each 
job, with their little budget of tools, to the house of the 


1 Cranford’s Sketclics, p. 32R, 1st ed. 

2 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii. chap. viii. “ The Indian carpenter knows no other 
tools than the plane, the chisel, the wimble, a hammer, and a kind of hatchet. 
The enrth serves him for a bench, and his foot for a holdfast. He is a month 
in performing what our workmen will do in three days. Even after instruction 
he will not adopt our method of sawing. Placing his wood between two beams 
fixed in the ground, and sitting on a bench, a man employs three days, with one 
saw, to make a plank, which would cost our people an hour’s v;ork.” Ibid. 
Among the Birmans the state of the more necessary and useful arts seems to 
be fully as much advanced as among the Hindus: in not a few cases more so. 
(See Jlr. Symes’ Embassy to Ava.) The waggons are more neat and commo- 
dious than the clumsy gauries or carts of India. 

3 Forster’s Travels, i. 25. “ Their artificers,” says Stavorinus, “ work with 
so little apparatus, and so few inbtriiments, that an European would be as- 
tonished at their neatness and expedition.” .Stavorinus, Voy. p. 412. See, to 
the same purpobe, Tennant, Indian Recreations, i. 301, 302, 303. 

^ Fryer’s Travels, let. iii. chap. iii. They cut diamonds, he says, with a mill 
turned by men, the string reaching, in manner of our cutlers’ wheels, to lesser 
that are in a flat press, where under steel wheels diamonds are fastened, and 
with its own bort are worn into what cut the artist pleases. Ibid. 
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man who employs them, and there perform the service for BOOK II. 
which they are called.^ chap. vjn. 

With regard to the fine arts, a short sketch will suflBce. 

Hardly by any panegyrist is it pretended that the sculpture, 
the painting, the music of the Hindus are in a state beyond 
that in which they appear in early stages of society. 

The merely mechanical part, that for which the principal 
requisites are time and patience, the natural produce of 
rude ages, when labour is of little value, is often executed 
with great neatness; and surprises by the idea of the diffi- 
culty oveixome. In the province of genius and taste, 
nothing but indications of rudeness appear. The productions 
are not merely void of attraction; they are unnatural, 
offensive, and not unfrequently disgusting, ^^The Hindus 
of this day,^’ says Mr. Forster, ‘‘have a slender knowledge 
of the rules of proportion, and none of perspective. ' They 
are just imitators, and correct workmen, but they possess 
merely the glimmerings of genius.”^ “The style and taste 
of the Indians,” says Paolino, “are indeed extremely 
wretched ; but they possess a wonderful aptitude for imi- 
tating the arts and inventions of the Europeans, as soon 
as the method has been pointed out to them.”^ Major 
Rennel himself informs us, that the imitative or fine arts 
were not carried to the height even of the Egyptians, much 
less of the Greeks and Romans, by the Hindus; that like 
the Chinese they made great progress in some of the useful 
arts, but scarcely any in those of taste.^ 


^ The blacksmith g:oes from place to place carrying his tools nith him. 
Beside his forge and his little furnace, a stone serves for an amil, and his whole 
apparams consists of a pair of pincers, a hammer, a mallet, and a tile. They 
have not attained tlie art of poUsliing gold and silver, or of working gold in 
different colours. Tlie goldsmith goes about with his tools, like the black- 
smith. Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii. chap. viii. The workmen in gold and silver 
are frequently only little bo 3 ’s, who sit everyday in the bazaar or market wait- 
ing till they arc called, when they go to your house, with their implements in 
a little basket, consisting of a very t>maU anvil, a hammer, a pair of bellows, a 
few files, and a pair of pincers ; a chafing-dish, or pan of embers, is then given 
to him with a model of what is to be made, and tlie material. He then sets 
about Ills work in the open air, and performs it with despatch and ingenuity. 
Other tradesmen go to your home in the same manner, the shoemaker and 
tailor, titavorinus, Voy, p. 412. It is remarkable how exactly this descrip- 
tion of the state of the arts among the Hindus tallies with that among the 
Persians; Chardin informs us that every where in Persia, tlie -artisans of all 
descriptions go to work in the houses of those who empio}' them- that they 
perform their work with the poorest apparatus, and, comparing the tools 
with the work, to a surprising degree of perfection. Chardin, Voy. cn Perse, 
iii. 98. 

2 Forster’s Travels, i. 80. 3 Bartolomeo’s Travels, book i. chap vii. 

< KennePs Jlemoir, p. xxii. 
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BOOK 11. “ In India,” says Sonnerat, “ as -well as among all the people 
CHAP. VIII. of tlie East, the arts have made little or no progress. All 

the statues we see in their temples are badly designed and 

worse executed.”' We have the testimony of Mr. Hodges, 
■which to this point at least is a high testimony, that the 
sculpture in the pagodas of Hindustan is all very i-ude.= 
In the description of a temple of Siva, at Hullybedu in 
Mysore, Dr. Buchanan says, “Its walls contain a very ample 
delineation of Hindu mythology ; which, in the represen- 
tation of human or animal forms, is as destitute of elegance 
as usual ; but some of the foliages possess great neatness. 
It much exceeds any Hindu building that I have seen else- 
where.”^ 

Whatever exaggeration we may suppose in the accormts 
which the historians of Mexico and Peru have given ns of 
the works of sculpture in the new world, the description of 
them will not permit us to conclude that they were many 
degrees inferior to the productions of Hindustan. Clavi- 
gero says, “ The Mexicans were more successful in sculpture 
than in painting. They learned to express in their statues 
all the attitudes and postures of which the human body is 
capable ; they observed the^ proportions exactly ; and could, 
when necessary, execute the most delicate and minute 
strokes with the chisel. The works which they executed 
by casting of metals were in still more esteem. The mira- 
cles they produced of this kind would not be credible, if, 
besides the testimony of those who saw them, curiosities in 
numbers, of this nature, had not been sent from Mexico to 
Europe.” * 


1 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii. ch. viii.— JI. That tins condemnation is too un- 
Qualified ve have satisfactory testimony in some of the sculptures at Ellora, of 
whicli drawings are given by Captain Grindlay in tlie Trans. Eoyal Asiatic 

Society, vol. ii. 326. — ■. t i. 

2 Hodges’ Travels in India. Jlr. Hodges says, I am concerned I cannot 

pay so high a compliment to the art of sculpture among the Hindoos as is 
usually paid by many ingenious authors who wiite on the religion of LraniaU. 
Considering these works, as I do, with the ej'es of an artist, they are only to 
he paralleled witli the rude essays of the ingenious Indians I have met n lUi 
in Otaheite, and on other islands in the South Seas : ” p. 2G. He adds in the 
next page, that in point of carving, that is, the mere mechamcal part, the 
ornaments in the Hindu temples are often beautiful. In another passage, too, 
p. 151, he speaks again of the same 7 nech(inical nicety, the peculiar sharpness 
'of the cut in Hindu carvings. See, to the same purpose, Tennants Indian 
Eecr. i. 299. ^ ... 

3 Buchanan, Journey through Jlysore, m. 39 1. r , , 

4 Clavigero, Hist. Hex. book vii. sect. 50. He adds. The works of gold 
and silver sent in presents from the conqueror Cortez to Charles > . nllcd the 
goldsmiths of Europe with astonishment, who, as several authors of that period 
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The progress was similar, as we might presume, in the 
sister art of painting. The Hindus copy with great exact- 
ness, even from nature. By consequence, they draw por- 
traits, both of individuals and of groups, with a minute 
likeness ; but peculiarly devoid of grace and expression. 
Their inability to exhibit the simplest creations of the 
fancy, is strongly expressed by Ur. Tennant, who says, “The 
laborious exactness with which they imitate every feather 
of a bird, or the smallest fibre on the leaf of a plant, renders 
them valuable assistants in drawing specimens of natural 
history; but further than this, they cannot advance one 
.step. If your bird is to be placed on a rock, or upon the 
branch of a tree, the draughtsman is at a stand; the object 
is not before him ; and his imagination can supply nothing.” ^ 
In one remarkable circumstance their painting resembles 
that of all other nations who have made but small progress 
in the arts. They are entirely without a knowledge of per- 
spective, and by consequence, of all those finer and nobler 
parts of the art of painting, which have perspective for 
their requisite basis.- 


attest, declared that they were altogether inimitable. The ^lexican founders 
made, both of gold and silver, the most perfect images of natural bodies. They 
made a fish in this manner, which had its scales, alternately, the one of silver 
and the other of gold, a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and wings, and 
an ape with a moveable head and feet, having a spindle in its hand in the 
attitude of spinning.” Ibid. Garcilasso tells us, “ that the Peninans framed 
many figures of men and women, of birds of the air, and fishes of the sea ; 
likewise of fierce animals, such as tigers, lions and bears, foxes, dogs, cats; 
in short, all creatures whatsoever knoum amongst them, tliey cast and 
moulded into true and natural figures of the same shape and form of those 
creatures which they represented. They counterfeited the plants and wall- 
flowers so well, that being on the walls tlicy seemed to be natural ; the 
creatures which were shaped on the walls, such as lizards, butterflies, 
snakes, and serpent^, some crawling up and some down, were so artificially 
done, tliat they seemed natural, and wanted nothing but motion,’* Book vi. 
chap, i.) 

1 Tennant's Ind. Rec. i. 299, 

Dr. Tennant, at the place cited above, supports his own authority, by 
quoting the following passage of Sonnerat ; “ La peinture chez les Indiens est, 
et sera toujours, dans I’enfance ; ils trouvent admirable un tableau chargd de 
rouge ct de bleu, et dont les personnages sont vetus d’or, Ils n’enteudeut 
point le clair-obscur, n’arrondissent jamais les objets, et nc savent pas les 
mettre en perspective ; en un mot, leurs mcilleures pcintures nc sont qiie de 
mauvaises enluminures. ” (\’oyagcs aux Indes, i. 99.) The Indian pictures, 
says i\Iandelsloe, are more remarkable for their diversity ot colour.s, tlian any 
exactness of proportion, h arris’s Collect, of Vo3^ i. How exactly does this 
correspond with the description which Oiardin gives us of the state of the same 
art among the Persians ! “ En Perse les arts, tant Ub(*raux que mdchaniques, 
sont en gc'neral presque tons vudes et bruts, en comparaison de la perfection 

oil I’Europc les aportds Ils eiitendent fort mal le dessin, ne sachant rien 

faire an naturcl; et ils n’ont aucune coniioissancc de la perspective 

Pourcc que de la platte-peinturc,il est vrai quo les visages qu’ils reprdsentent 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. VIII. 
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BOOK II. It is anomalous and somewliat surprising that the music 
ciiAi*. vni. of the Hindus should be so devoid of all excellence. As 

music is, in its origin, the imitation of the tones of passion ; 

and is most naturally employed for the expression of pas- 
sion, in rude ages, when the power of expressing it by arti- 
culate language is the most imperfect ; simi)le melodies, 
and these often highly expressive and affecting, are natural 
to uncultivated tribes. It was in the earliest stage of civi- 
lisation, that Orpheus is fabled to have possessed the power 
of working miracles by his lyre. Yet all Europeans, even 
those who are the most disposed to eulogise the attainments 
of the Hindus, unite in describing the music of that people 
as unpleasing, and void both of expression and a.rt. Dr. 
Tennant, wlio founds his testimony both on his oavu, and 
other people’s observation, says: “ If we are to judge merely 
from the number of instruments, and the frequencj' with 
which the}" apply them, the Hindoos might be regarded as 


coTit rc'i'^ciiiMans ; ils los tirent d'onlinnirc dc profil, xiarcc que cc sont 
ccu\ qu‘>Is font \c aKsonioiU ; ilb Ich font au^si de trois quarts: m.iis pour 
lc> viv c'U pk'iti ou dc front, ils v fortnuU, n entendant pa^ a y 

donner los oinbro*?. Ils no rauroiont former une attitude et une ])i)Sturc. 

I^eur pinccau est tin ct ddlieat, ct Icur pern tu re vive ct eclat.inte. 

II faiit attribner a I'air du pays la beaiite des eoulenrs.” \ oy, en rer>e, iii- 2''!* 
“ lai i»eiutiire est ciieore nti bereeau : Ics Persans u’ont fait uucuu pro;^res dans 

art i:n jrendral. lour manierc de fairc ressemble un peu a cello dcs 

Cliinois Vl' dc'^MU esl trN incorreel ; ils ne cnnnais^eiit pas la persi ective . 

ils no ent p.is cmplover les ombres Ce])cndant on voit sfjrtir de leurs 

iinins do', ouvnru's ; ils peiirncnt as^ez bieii Ics lleurs et les mseaux 

defintai>!c; ils rdu'.sisvent dans les arabesques ; ils cmploicnt tres bicn I’m*; 

ils font tie tr.'s beauK vernis kes couleurs qnc les Persans cmploicnt, 

ct qn'iN font eu.x-meme-, ont tout Veclat, lonle la solidite, quon pent deMrer, 
Cc sont eu\ qm imu- ont fait eonnaitre routrcmcr.’* (tdivicr, Voya-e, v. 301.) 
It is remarKable to find tlic state of the tine arts in Cliina so exactly the same. 


“ (bmiqne Ic'. Chinois aveut une passion extraordinaire pour tons les ouvraiccs 
dc peinturc, et que leurs tempU-s en solcnt ornez, on nc pent non voir nean- 
moms de plus borne, ct de moins rvLmlier. Ils ne st^avent point ineiiaircr les 

ombre< d’lin tableau, iii inCder on admieir les couleurs ILs ne sont pas 

plus heureux dans la sculptuix-, et ils n’y observent ni ordre, in proportions 
he (ientil. Vtnaue, in Ul.) Tiie paiiuim: of the Mexicans seems to have hail 
thV s line iierfivtions and imperfceiiotis u ith that of these ca-^tern nations, fbe 
colours, Koberison (ih. 27S) intorms ns. were remarkably bn;,dit, but laal on 
untlioiit anv art, and uitliout anv reuard to li^ht and shade, or the uucs ot 
^K■r^lK•^;tivo. r'laviwn«.t!i<m._'li tlic skill of tin; Mexicans in paintiiw not one 


perspe^ . , 

of the jBnnts lor nhich be most liiirhly admires them, says 


NVe h:n e seen, 



im mativais emit can, ct stir les bois les plus lUirs • |hs montrent bcauooiip 

dai>titnde pour rexcrcice dos arts d’imitaiion ; ils cndcploicnt une plu>{rranue 
encore pour les arts purement mecaniques. Cette aptitude dcMcndra un jour 
tres pnkdeiise, &e.” Uumboldt, Kssai Politique sur Ic Iloyaume de la ^otlvellc 


i pre 
Ksii.i^mc p. D 
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considerable proficients in music ; yet lias the testimony of BOOK II. 
all strangers deemed it equally imperfect as the other arts.^ chap. vih. 
Their warlike instruments are rude, noisy, and inartificial: ^ ‘ 

and in temples, those employed for the purposes of religion 
are managed apparently on the same principle ; for, in their 
idea, the most pleasant and harmonious is that which 
makes the loudest noise.”- After a description of the ex- 
treme rudeness of the instruments of music of the people 
of Sumbhulpoor, Mr. Motte says, ^‘the Eajah’s band always 
put me in mind of a number of children coming from a 
country fair.’’^ 

* Europeans in general know nothing of Indian music. They hear only tlie 
accompaniments to public processions, in whicli noise is the chief object to be 
obtained, or the singing of J^Iohamincdans, which is Persian, not Indian. That 
music was cultivated on scientific principles, is evident from the accounts 
given of it by Sir William Jones and Mr. Golebrooke, from which it appears 
that the Hindus had a knowledge of the gamut, of a mode of notation, of 
measurement of time, and of a division of the notes of a more minute descrip- 
tion than has been found convenient in Europe. The practice of the art amongst 
them has declined, in consequence probably of its supersession by the IMohain- 
medans, hut occasionally Hindu performeis are met with, wliose instruments 
and execution might please more accomplished musicians than those wliose 
opinions have been followed by the writer. See Willard, on the Music of Hin- 
dostan. — W. 

2 Indian Bee. i. 300. — Ces peuples n*ont aucune id^e des accords. Leur 
chant commence par un bourdonnement sourd et fort bas, aprfes lequel ils 
dclatent. Anquetil Duperron, Voyage aux Indes Oricntales, Zendavesta, 
i. xxvi. Even Sonnerat himself informs us, that their music is bad, and 
their songs destitute of harmony. Voyages aux Indes, liv. iii. chap. viii. 

3 Motte’s Journey to Orissa, (Asiat. An. Kegist. i. Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p. 77.) “ Their ideas of music, if we may judge from their practice, are bar- 
barous.” Orme’sHist. Milit. Trans, i. 3. The following passage from Garcilasso 
de la Vega is an important document in the history of music. It exhibits 
more nakedly the fact respecting its origin, than, perhaps, any other written 
monument; and it proves at the same time the power of expression which the 
art had attained. “ In music,” says lie, “ the Peruvians arrived to a certain 
harmony in which the Indians of'Colla did more particularly excel, having 
been the inventors of a certain pipe made of canes glued togethei', every one 
of which liaving a different note of higher or lower, in the manner of organs, 
made a pleasing music by the dissonancy of sounds, the treble, tenor, aud 
hasse, exactly corresponding, and answering to each other; with these pipes 

they often played in concert They had also other pipes, which were flutes 

■v\ith four or five stops, like the pipes of shepherds ; witli these they played not 
in concert, but singly, and tuned them to sonnets, whicli they composed in 
metre, tlie subject ot which was love, and the passions which arise from the 

fiivours or displeasures of a mistress Every song was set to its proper 

tune; for two songs of different subjects could not correspond witli the same 
air, by reason that the music which the gallant made on his flute was designed 
to express the satisfaction or discontent of liis mind, which were not so intelli- 
gible, jjerhaps, by the words, as by the melancholy or cheerfulness of the tune 
which lie idayed. A certain Spaniard, one night late, encountered an Indian 
woman in the streets of Cozco, and would have brought her hack to his 
lodgings ; but she cried out, * For God’s sake, sir, let me for that pipe 
which you hear in yonder tower calls me witli great passion, and I cannot 
refuse the summons ; for love constrains me to go, that I may he his wife and 
he my husband,’ The songs which they composed of their wars, and gi-and 
achievements, were never set to the airs of tlieir flute, being too grave and 
serious to be intermixed with the pleasures and softness of love ; for these 
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BOOK II. As the talent of the Hindus for accurate imitation, both 
CHAP. VIII. in the manual and some of the refined arts, has excited much 

attention ; and been sometimes regarded as no mean proof 

of ingenuity and mental culture, it is necessary to remark 
that there are few things by which the rude state of society 
is more uniformly characterised. It is in reality the natural 
precursor of the age of invention ; and disappears, or at least 
ceases to make a conspicuous figure, when the nobler faculty 
of creation comes into play. Garcilasso de la Vega, who 
quotes Bias Valera in his support, tells us that the Peru- 
vian Indians, ^^if they do but see a thing, will imitate it so 
exactly,without being taught, that they become betterartists 
and mechanics than the Spaniards themselves.’^^ 

Sir William Jones, in pompous terms, remarks: “The 
Hindus are said to have boasted of three inventions, all of 
which indeed are admirable ; the method of instructing by 
apologues ; the decimal scale ; and the game of chess, on 
which they have some curious treatises.”- As the game of 


were only sung nt tlieir principal festivals, when they commemorated their 
victories and triumphs.’* Uoyal Comment, book ii. ch. xiv. “ Tlie accounts 
of twenty-two centuries ago represent the Indians as a people who stood very 
liigli in point of civilization : but to judge from their ancient monuments, 
they had not carried the imitative arts to any thing like the degree of perfec- 
tion attained by the Greeks and Romans ; or even by the EgJTitians. Both the 
Hindoos and the Chinese appear to liave carried the arts just to the point 
requisite for useful purposes ; but never to have approached the summit of 
perfection, as it respects taste or boldness of desigTi.” RenneVs JTemoir, Introd. 
p. xxii. Our latest informants arc the most intelligent. Mr. Ward (Introd. 
p. Ixii.) assures us, whatever maj" have been the case in other countries, 
idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to can*}’ the arts of painting or 
sculpture to any perfection.” Tlie Ahhd Dubois (p. 4G3) observ*es, “ that the 
ornamental arts, such as painting, instrumental music, and the like, are ex- 
tremely low in estimation. Hardly any but the low tribe of the iMusbiers 
exercise the first of these ; and music is nearly confined to the barbers and 
I’ariahs ; instrumental music wholly so. The small encouragement these two 
arts receive is, no doubt, owing to the little progress they have made. In 
painting, nothing can be seen but mere daubing, setoff with bright colours 
and extravagant glare. And though all Hindus are great lovers of music, in- 
troducing it into all their civil and religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch that 
it is still in its infancy.” 

1 Royal Comment, part ii. bookii. chap. xxx. Frezier (Voyage to the South 
Sea, p. 2G3) says of the same people, “ They have a genius for arts, and are 
good at imitating what they see, but very poor at invention.” 

- See the Discourse, Asiatic Researches, i. 429. “ Invented apologues !” as 
well miglit he tell us they invented language. And the “ decimal scale as if 
they were the only nation that had ten fingers ! or, as if most nations bad not 
been led, hy the simple and very natural process of counting by the fingers, 
to denomiuute and distinguish numbers by comparison with that sum ! The 
Scandinavians, Mallet informs us, counted np the unities to twelve, and 
denominated higher numbers by coni]>arison with twelve, whicli, he justly 
remarks, is pretcruble to ten, as being more divisible into fractions, ^fallct, 
Introd. Hist. Denmark, vol. i. chap. xiii. The Swedes and Icelanders, as 
well as Scotch, retain a memorial of this in their great hundred. From 
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chess is a species of art, the account of it seems to belong BOOK II. 
to this place; and as it has been rated high among the chap. viit. 

proofs of the supposed civilisation of the Hindus, 

must see what it really imports. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the Hindus invented the game, except their own 
pretensions,' which as evidence, are of very little value, it 
is by no means improbable. The invention of ingenious 
games is a feat most commonly displayed by nations in 
their rude condition. It is prior to the birth of industry 
that men have the strongest need for games, to relieve them 
from the pain of idleness; at that period they are most 
addicted to gaming; bestow upon it the greatest portion 
of time; and most intensely fix upon it all their faculties. 

It is, in fact, the natural occupation and resource of a rude 
mind, whenever destitute of the motives to industry. The 
valuable and intelligent historian of Chili observes of a 
tribe, but a few removes from the savage state, “If what the 
celebrated Leibnitz asserts is true, that men have never 
discovered greater talents than in the invention of the 
different kinds of games, the Araucanians may justly claim 
the merit of not being in this respect inferior to other 
nations. Their games ai'e very numerous, and for the most 
part very ingenious ; they are divided into the sedentary and 
gymnastic. It is a curious fact, and worthy of notice, that 
among the first is the game of chess, which they call 

and which has been known to them from time imme- 
morial. The game of quecim, which they esteem highly, 
has a gi^eat affinity to that of backgammon, but instead of 
dice, they make use of triangular pieces of bone marked 
with points, which they throw with a little hoop or circle, 
supported by two pegs,”- 


Jlr. Park wc learn that some of the negro tribes in Africa counted only five, 
the number of fingers on one of the hands, and then doubled ; thus, instead of 
six, they said five and one ; seven, five and tAvo, &c. Parkis Travels in Africa, 
p. 17. 

1 This is not true: Ave have not the evidence of their own pretensions. The 
evidence is that of Jloliammedan writers : the king of India is said by Fir- 
dausi, in the Shah Nama, and the story is therefore of the tenth century at 
latest, to have sent a chess-board and a teacher to Naushirvan. Sir William 
Jones refers to Firdausi as his authorit>', and this reference might have shOAvn 
by Avhom the story Avas told. Various Mohammedan Amters are quoted by 
liyde, in his Historia Shahiludii, who all concur in attributing the invention 
to tlie Indians. — W. 

2 Molina, Civil Hist, of Chili, book ii. chap. x. The Persians claim the in- 
A^ention of this game ; and as their game is radically different from that of the 
Hindus, it is probable they are both inventions. See Chardin, Voy. cn Perse, 
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Though the Hindus knew the art of making a species of 
rude glass, which was manufactured into trinkets and orna- 
ments for the women, they had never possessed sufficient 
ingenuity to apply it to the many useful purposes to which 
it is so admirably adapted. In few' climates is glass in win- 
dow's more conducive to comfort than that of Hindustan, 
yet the Hindus had never learnt to afford this accommoda- 
tion to themselves.’ Of its adaptation to optical purposes 
they w'cre so ignorant, that they w'ere astonished and con- 
founded at the effects of a common spy-glass. They are 
unable to construct furnaces sufficiently powerful to melt 
either European glass, or cast-iron." 


iii G2. Oiblion, vii. 270, marks n fact in tlic narrative of Paul Dinconus, ex- 
pressive of tlio manners of tlie lleruli: Dum ad labulam luderet, ’vvliilc he 
plnved at drauebts, savs Gibbon; but he miixlit as \vell iiavc said chess; for 
thevord as mueli cx]>res';es the one as the otlicr: And WQ know that, amouR 
the Scandinavians, a ^Hiinc very closely rtiSemblin^^ chess was Unoun. The 
ancient clironicles oftlic Scandinavians fjcqiuntly present us with youn^r war- 
riors endeavourinK to acquire the ^'ood ojnruon of their mistresses by boasting 
of their at comidl.vhments, Midi as (hvir sUlI at c/iC<N5, their dexterity in swim- 
in in and skutim:, tlieir talents In poetry, and their knowing all the stars by 
tlicir na^u•^. .Mallet, Intiod. HiM. Denmark, chap. \iii. Jlr. Pariow informs 
us that tlie ehc^s of the Chiiieve is totally difterent from that both of theUindus 
and Persians. 'Inivcl.s in China, p. IfjS. It has heen therefore probably, m 
each of tho^e cases, a separate invention. The idea that chess was invented by 
the ilmdus nas, mc lcUe\e, lin^t started by Hyde (dc Kclig. Vet. Pers. ii, K), 
and lliereaftcr It has l>ecn taken for granted. The curious reader may sec tin 
intereMmg de‘«criplion ttfa game at che.ssbN four Prahmens, in Moor’s Hist, of 
Capt laltleks Detachment, p. 1311. That there arc books in Indm containing 
tlie doctrine 'of chos proves nntiiing. There arc books in Icelandic, on the art 
of poetrv, bill the helaiulets weie not tlie inventors of poetr). 

> Tlie’u'^e (It glass for windows, is a proof of civilization, that neither Greek 
nor Koman retinement presents.— W. 

lUidiRiiuu’s Jiairueythrough Mysore. &c.” hi. 3i0. Dr.> Tennant says, 

“ He fore the arrival of the lluropeaiis, there was not a house in all India fur- 
nished w ilU glass windows ; c\en at present, w hen glass is so common lierc, I 
iKilieve none ut the natives ha\c availed themselves of so obvious a remedy. 
Gl'i^'' is conridered bv tlie Ktiropeans as an indispensable requisite in the con- 
stnicuon ol every Himgalow at the upper stations: they luive even introduecd , 
the u-e It into the camp, i'cvcra' otliccrs curry, on their march, a Irame of 
gpi‘^s winch ihcv IK In tlie windward door of their tents, during the hot winds, 
should the seiwice call them mto the field at that season.” Indian Uccreations, 
i. 323. Sec, too, \*o\ age aux Indcs, par le P. Piudino, ii.403, 4(M. I he dews 
first (h-covered the jirt ot makmc glass. Tacit. Hist. lib. y. cap. yii.: Plin. 

\{h V I up M\ ; iiKo lib NNWi. cup. wvl.; Strabo, lib. xvl ; .lo''ejduis, \\ ars 
ol the .lew’*;, ii. PJ. 4 he Hindus sicm to R* considerably Icbiml the perfection 
whivh the .lapam■^e have attained m ttic U’^efnl arts. ** As to all sort^ of hun- 
dicr-dt' ’ ^ Kiempter.*’ either ennous or useful, they arc so far from having 

occaMou fni'inaMers. that they rather exceed all other uatious :u mgeumty 
and matm■s^ ol workmauslup, purticulariy in brass, gold, sduT, cop}.er. 
What '‘kill they ha%c iu working ami tempering iron, is evident b\ the 
goodness .nul neatness of then* arms. No nation in the East is so dexicrous 
and mgemoin', in making, carving, graving, gilding of seryaas, which !s a 
nariicnl.ir knul of a precious, blackisli metal, made avtitieialU of a mixture 
of copper with a little gold. Tliey weave sill.en studs so line, so neat and 
equal, tliat they are Inimitable c\eu to the Chinese.’ Kmmpler, Hi-t. of 
Japan, Appendix, p. G2.— M. 
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In almost every manufacture^ and certainly as a manufac- 
turing people in general, the Hindus are inferior to the 
Chinese. Yet Sir William Jones says of that latter people, 
Their mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic 
of a particular family ; nothing which any set of men, in a 
country so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved.”^ The partialities, which it was so 
much his nature to feel, prevented him from perceiving 
how much less entitled to any kind of admiration were the 
arts of another people, whom he had adopted it as a busi- 
ness to eulogise. 


CHAPTER IX, 

Literature. 

A S the knowledge of what conduces to the augmentation 
of human enjoyment and the diminution of human 
misery, is the foundation of all improvement in the condi- 
tion of human life ; and as literature, if not synonymous 
with that knowledge, is its best friend and its inseparable 
companion, the literature of any people is one of the sources 
from which the surest inferences may be drawn with res- 
pect to their civilisation. 

The first literature is poetry. Poetry is the language of 
the passions, and men feel, before they speculate. The 
earliest poetry is the expression of the feelings, by which 
the minds of rude men are the most powerfully actuated. 
Before the invention of writing, men are directed also to 
the use of versification by the aid which it affords to the 
memory. As everything of which the recollection is 
valuable must be handed down by tradition, whatever tends 
to make the tradition accurate is of corresponding impor- 
tance. No contrivance to this end is comparable to verse ; 
which preserves the ideas by preserving the very words. 
In verse not only the few historical facts are preserved, to 


** Casting iron ” is not so simple a matter as our author seems to suppose. It 
is an art that has been practised in this manufacturing country, only within a 
very few years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of welding it, and 
of making steel ; and have had these arts from time immemorial. Ctcsias no- 
tices the excellence of Indian steel. — ^^V. 

1 Works of Sir W. Jones, Discourse on the Chinese, 

VOL. ir. I> 


BOOK II. 

CHAP, I X. 
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BOOK II. which the curiosity of a rude age attaches itself, but in 
CHAP. IX. verse are promulgated the maxims of religion, and the or- 
dinances of law. Even after the noble art of writing is 
known, the habit of consigning to verse every idea, destined 
for permanency, continues, till certain new steps are effected 
in the intellectual career.^ 

At this first stage the literature of the Hindus has always 
remained. The habit of expressing everything in verse ; a 
habit which urgent necessity imposes on a people unac- 
quainted with the use of permanent signs, ^ and which the 
power of custom upholds, till after a certain progress in 
improvement, even among those to whom permanent signs 
are known; we trace among the Hindus to the present 
day. AU their compositions, with wonderfully few excep- 
tions, are in verse. Eor history they have only certain 
narrative poems, which depart from all resemblance to 
truth and nature ; and have evidently no further connection 
with fact than the use of certain names and a few remote 
allusions. Their laws, like those of rude nations in general, 
are in verse. Their sacred books, and even their books of 

• “ It was Ion" before mankind knew the art of writing ; but they very early 
invented several methods to supply, in a good measuie, that ivant. The 
method most commonly used was, to compose their histories in verse, and 
sing them. Legislators made use of this expedient to consign and hand down 
to posterity their regulations. The first laws of all nations were composed in 
verse, and sung. Apollo, according to a very ancient tradition, was one of the 
first legislators. The same tradition says, that he published his laws to the 
sound of his lyre, that is to say, that he had set them to music. We have 
certain proof that the first laws of Greece were a kind of songs. The laws of 
the ancient inhabitants of Spain were verses which they sung. Tuiston was 
rei:arcled by the Germans as their first lawgiver. They said he put his laws 
into verses and songs. This ancient custom was long kept up by several 
nations.” Goguet’s Origin of Laws, i. 28. See the various authorities there 
quoted. The laws of the Dmids were in verse. Henry. Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, i. 315. 

2 It is not clear what the vTiter means by “ permanent signs.” If lie means 
the art of printing, the Hindus were, in that respect, situated similarly as the 
Greeks and Romans were ; and they should have also retained the use of metre 
in their literature. If he means the art of writing, the Hindus have been in 
possession of tliat, as long as of a literature, for anj'thing we know to the con- 
trary — certainly long enough to have rendered the use of memorial stanzas as 
a substitute for writing, unnecessary and obsolete. A little consideration 
might have led the writer to suspect that his theory did not satisfactorily ac- 
oount for the singularity, for the practice has nothing in common vitli tlie 
carmina antiqua ot the Germans. The principal reason for the continued use 
of metre, seems to be the greater facility of its composition. Sanscrit metre 
is unencumbered by rhyme — the prosody is infinitely varied— and the greater 
freedom of sjmtax, and the facility of forming compound tenns, in which 
p*ammatical inflexions are merged, render it less laborious to construct me- 
trical stanzas, than to attend to the niceties of a complex grammar, which are 
indispensable to the composition of intelligible prose. This seems to be the 
chief inducement to the continuation of the practice, and not the power of 
habit alone.— W. 
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science, are in verse ; and wliat is more wonderful still, their BOOK II. 
very dictionaries.^ “ chap. ix. 

There is scarcely any point connected with the state of 

Hindu society, on which the spirit of exaggeration and 
enthusiasm has more signally dis^dayed itself than the 
poetry of the Hindus. Among those whose disposition 
was more to admire than explore, scarcely any poetry has 
been regarded as presenting higher claims to admiration. 

Among the Hindus there are two great poems, the Ra- 
mayan, and the Mahabharat, which are long narratives, or 
rather miscellanies, in verse, and which their admirers 
have been puzzled whether to denominate histories, or 
epic poems, By the Hindus themselves, they are more- 
over regarded as books of religion ; nay, further, as books 
of law ; and in the Digest which the Brahmens, under the 
authority of the British government, have recently com- 
piled, the text of these poems is inserted as text of the 
law, in the same manner as the text of any other legal au- 
thority and standard. They may even be regarded as 
books of philosophy ; and accordingly the part of the Ma- 
habharat, with the translation of which Mr. Wilkins has 
favoured us, he actually presents to his reader as one of 
the most instructive specimens of the philosophical spe- 
culations of the country. 

It is incompatible with the present purpose to speak of 
these poems in more than general terms. They describe a 
series of actions in which a number of men and gods are 
jointly engaged. These fictions are not only more extrava- 
gant, and uni.atural, less correspondent with the physical 
and moral laws of the universe, but are less ingenious, 
more monstrous, and have less of anything that can en- 
gage the affection, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, 
reverence, or terror, than the poems of any other, even 
the rudest people with whom our knowledge of the globe 


. 1 “ Le Dictionnaire Amarasinha est ^crit en vers Sanscrit, commc tons les 
anciens livres, et n’est pas divis^ par clmpitres comme les n6tres, mais par 

classes de noms ainsi classe Smtrggavarggnj c’est dire classe des 

noms qui apartiennent au ciel; Manouchavargga, (Xo. ceux qiii apartieniient a 
riiomme,” etc. Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par Ic P. PaoUno, ii. 228. 

Presque tons les livres Indiens snnt dcrits en vers. L'astronomic, la mdde- 
cine, riiistoive, tout se chante.” Ibid. p.3G9. The same was the case witii 
the ancient Germans : “ Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memoriae et annalium genus est, Tuistonem," etc. Tacit, de mor. Germ, 
cap.x. 
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BOOK IJ. lias yet brought iis acquainted.^ • They are excessively 
ciTAr. IX. prolix and insipid. They are often, through long passages, 

trifling and childish to a degree, which those acquainted 

with only European poetry, can hardly conceive. Of the 
stjdc in which they are composed, it is far from too 
much to say, that all the vices which characterize the 
stylo of rude nations, and particularly those of Asia, they 
exhibit in perfection. Inflation: metaphors' perpetual, and 
these the most violent and strained, often the most unna- 
tural and ridiculous; obscurity; tautology; repetition; 
verbosity; confusion; incoherence; distinguish the Maha- 
bharat and Eamayan.- That amid the numberless eflTu- 


» Kven Mr. Maurice, whose appetite for Iliiulu miracles is not casilv over- 
come, could not (li^ost tlic beauties of their liistoric muse. After an exhibition 
of some of these specimens in his hiNtory, lie says, “ I know not wiietlicr some 
of iny readers may not be so insensible to tlic charms of the Indian historic 
muse as to rejoice that tlic Kamayun (only passaircs of it were then in an 
Kn^rlislidrcss) has not been trunslulcd; for certainly inflated accounts of the 
combats of Lriants, hnrlinir nicks, and dartiiu; scrjicnts at one another, and of 
monsters whose blood, spout in;: fortli in torrent^, is formed .nto considerable 
nver'>',aie not very con^'istent with llie sober and di;:nificd pa^c of ln^torv/* 
Maurice, Hist, ot Hindustan, ii. lOn. “To llie above list of absurdities wc 
may add monsters with ten head?, and a hundred hands, wliich continue to 
llcht after all their I leads are cut otT, and mow down whole battalions.” Ibid, 
j). 'J is. “ The minute accounts of ir.cantalions and combats of mants, that fill 
the Indian leicends, however they may astonish the oriental literati, have no 
charm for tlie iiolished scholar of vestern climes, and arc justly consiiriied to 
puerile rcadim:.” Ibid. p.2. 'll . Vet Sir William Jones could s*ay, “ The first 
jioct of tlic Hindus uas the f:rcat Vatmie ; and bis Jhimayan is an epic poem 
on the story of Hama (or rather of the three Hamas), whicli.in unity of action, 
immniticcnce of ima^ccry, and elc;:ance of style, far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Non mis.” See A suit, lies.’ i. SaS. We stron;;ly suspect that 
Sir William .loiics never read the i>ucm , or more of it than scraps. 

- At tlic time at wliicli this was written, no other specimen of the Mnlia* 
bharat had been translated, tlian the iiliilo'.ojJiical dialoKuc of the Gecta, and 
as there are certainly no such faults in that coniiiosition ns those w'hicli ^Ir. 
Jill! dc''tribes, lie must have deitended wliolly njion his iinat^ination for his 
kiiowlctl;:e ot their existence in the rest of tlie iiocm. Some iiortioiis of the 
Hamayuna had ])een rendered very uncouth ly into Ihi;:lish ; hut 'whatever 
may be the ilcfects tiicrc so rut!ilc:s'ly stripjicd of every rcilcemin;: g^racc,most 
certainly )>a;:c after paiTo w ill be searclicd in vain for “ inciapliors perpetual, 
and tlic'-c the most violent, strained, unnatural, and ridiculous.” It is clear, 
therefore, that Mr. Mill Iiad not read even such portion of the Ramayana ns 
was within his reach, but condemns both it and tlie Maliabhnrat.a upon the 
etedit ot some va;;ue and su]itM tieial criticism, applicable not to Hindu, Int to 
Mohaminedaii p^jctry ; the cliaraeteri'^ties of wIilcli are totally iinliKc. There 
is Mot •‘O wide a contrast between Hindu and Knropean poetry, as bot'vs ecu 
Hindu and Rersiau. With respect to the jiartieular iioems under cori'-idcration, 
tlie> are not to Ikj Jnd;:cd of by a Miirojiean staiulnrd, and that which to a 
jicrson i»rofcssini: the Hindu religion, constitutes tlieir ;:rcatcst charm, is to ns 
their mam deformity; but, leavin;: tlie absurd inventions of mytlinlo;:y out of 
view, they both abound in poetic.il beauties of the first order, and par tie n- 
lurl\ in delineations of picturestpie manners ami situations, and in the cx- 
jiression ot natural and amiable leeliii;:. On tliis subject wc may take the 
opinion oj a more competent jud;:e of poetical merit than the historian. “ Lo 
Ramaynna et le Maliabhanita sont des momimens d’nnc antiquite venerable; 
inaib, abstraLtioii fade dc la valour (pie eela leur donne, j*y trouve dcs choses 
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sions, \vhich a wild imagination tlirov/s fortli, in its loose BOOK JI. 
and tliongliUe-s career, tliere .should now and then he chap, ix, 

fioincthing whicli approaclics tlie confines' of reason and 

taste, is so far from surprising, that it would he trul}- sur- 
])rising if there were not. A happy description, or hero 
and there t lie vivid conception of a striking circumstance, 
are not suflioient; the exact ohservation of nature, and the 
symmetry of a whole, are necessary, to designate the 
2)octiy of a cultivated people. 

Of the poems in dialogue, or in the dramatic form, .Sa- 
contala hn.s hecn selected as the most favourable specimen, 
niic author, Calidas, though he left only two dramatic 
jucces, Sir William .Tones denominates tlie Shakspeare of 
Jndia, and tells us that he stands next in reputation to 
their groat historic poets, Yalraic and Vyasa. 

Sacontala was the daughter of a pious king, named 
Causica, and of a goddess of the lower heaven ; brought 
up by a devout hermit, as his daughter, in a consecrated 
gi-ove. The sovereign of the district, on a hunting excur- 
sion, arrives, by accident in the fore.st. Ble observe.s 
Sacontala, and her two companions, the daughters of the 
hermit, in the grove, with watering pots in their hands, 
watering their plants. Instantly he is captivated. He 
enters into conversation with the damsels, and the heart 
of Sacontala is secretly inflamed. The king dismisses his 
attendants, and resolves to remain in the forest. In a 
little time the quality of the lover is ascerlained, while the 
secret agitation in the bosom of Sacontala throws her into 
a languor which resembles disease. The king overhears a 
conversation between her and her companions, in which, 
being clo.soly interrogated, she confesses her love. The 
king immediately discovers himself, and declares his pas- 
sion. The two friends contrive to leave them together, 
and they consummate “ that kind of marriage which two 
lovers contract from the de.sire of amorou.s embraces,^^ 

So precipitate a conclusion, irreconcileable as it is with the 
notions of a refined people, is one of the numerous mar- 


KuMimes* (Vnutres plcincs dc cliarmc ct dc p-ace, uiic fc'conditd indpuisablc dc 
rlmaKinatlon, Tattrait du incrvoillenx, dc nobles caractcrcs, des situations 
)Kissioniu5cs, ct jc ne sais quelle candeur saintc ct in?:dnuc, dans les inoiurs 
qnl y snnt pcints,” Kdflexions sur I’Ktiide des Lanj^ucs Asiatiques. par A. W. 
dc Sclilcgcl. — W. ' 
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BOOK II. riages legal among the Hindus. Presently, however, the 
cnAr. IX. king is summoned to his court. He promises to send for 

his wife in three days, and leaves a ring. In the meantime 

a Brahmen, of a jjroud and choleric temper, comes to the 
residence of the hermit, when his two daughters are at a 
little distance, and Sacontala has been overtaken with 
sleep. Finding no one to receive him with the expected 
honours, he utters an imprecation: “He on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
while thou neglectest a pure gem of devotion who de- 
mands hospitality, shall forget thee when thou seest him 
next, as a man restored to sobriety, forgets the words 
which he uttered in a state of intoxication.’^ This male- 
diction, which falls upon Sacontala, is overheard by her 
companions, and fills them with horror. They hasten to 
appease the angry Brahmen; who tells them his words 
cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dissolved 
when the lord of Sacontala should look upon his ring. 
Her two friends agree to conceal the calamity from Sacon- 
tala, who now languishes at the neglect of her husband, 
and finds herself xiregnant. The hermit Canwa, who at 
the time of the visit of the king was absent from home, 
returns, and is, by a voice from heaven, made acquainted 
with the events which have intervened. Encouraged by 
good omens, he soothes Sacontala, and resolves to send her 
to her lord. Her friends instruct her, should he not im- 
mediately recognise her, to show him the ring. Arrived at 
the she is disowned by the king; thinks of the 

ring, but discovers it is lost. The king treats her, and the 
messengers who brought her, as impostors ; and orders 
them into custody; but while they are conveying her 
away, a body of light, descending in a female shape, re- 
ceives her into its bosom, and disappears ; upon which the 
king regards the whole as a ]}iece of sorcery, and dismisses 
it from his thoughts. After a time, however, the ring is 
found, and conveyed to the king ; when his wife, and all 
the connected circumstances immediately rush upon his 
mind. He is then x^uiiged into affliction ; ignorant where 
Sacontala may be found. In this despondency, he is sum- 
moned by Indra, the god of the firmament, to aid him 
against a race of giants, whom Indra is unable to subdue, 
Plaving ascended to the celestial regions, and acquitted 
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himself gloriously in the divine service, he is conveyed, in BOOKIL 
his descent to the earth, to the mountain Hemacuta, criAr. i.\\ 

“ where Casyapa, father of the immortals, and Aditi his 

consort, reside in blessed retirement” To this sacred 
spot had Sacontala, by her mother’s influence, been con- 
veyed ; and there she had brought forth her son, a wonder- 
ful infant, whom its father found at play with a lion’s 
whelp, and making the powerful animal feel the superiority 
of his strength. The king now recognises his wife and his 
son, of whom the most remarkable things are portended ; 
and perfect happiness succeeds. 

There is surely nothing in the invention of this story, 
which is aljove the powers of the imagination in an un- 
cultivated age. With the scenery and the manners which 
the Hindu poet has perpetually present to his observa- 
tion, and the mythology which perpetually reigns in his 
thoughts, the incidents, are among the most obvious, and 
the most easy to be imagined, which it was possible for 
hini to choose. Two persons of celestial beauty and ac- 
complishments meet together in a solitary place, and fall 
mutually in love : To the invention of this scene, but 
little ingenuity can be supposed to be requisite. To 
create an interest in this love, it was necessary it should 
be crossed. Surely no contrivance for such a purpose was 
ever less entitled to admiration than the curse of a Brah- 
men. A ring, with power to dissolve the charm, and that 
ring at the moment of necessity lost, are contiuvances to 
bring about a great event, which not only display the 
rudeness of an ignorant age, but have been literally, or 
almost literally, repeated, innumerable times, in the fables 
of other uncultivated nations. To overcome the diffi- 
culties, which the interest of the plot rendered it neces- 
sary to raise, by carrying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god, for whom the god was not a match, is an 
expedient which requires neither art nor invention ; and 
which could never be endured, where judgment and taste 
have received any considerable cultivation.' 

1 Much of ^Yhat is intended for disparagement here is the highest com- 
mendation that criticism could have uttered. The incidents arc natural and 
easy, and in accordance with national taste and belief. The hero and heroine 
are persons of the highest interest, not only for their rank, hut their beauty 
and accomplishments. Yet, notwithstanding their exalted excellence, they are 
subjected to the usual fate of lovers. The course of true love runs not smooth, 
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BOOK 11. 

CHAP. IX, 


The -poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. The 
courtship between Sacontala and Dushmantu is delicate 
and interesting ; and the workings of the passion in two 
amiable minds are naturally and vividly portrayed. The 
friendship which exists between the three youthful maidens 
is tender and delightful; and the scene which takes place 
w^hen Sacontala is about to leave the peaceful hermitage 
where she had happily spent her youth; her expressions 
of tenderness to her friends, her affectionate parting with 
the domestic animals she had tended, and even with the 
flowers and ti’ees in which she had delighted, breathe more 
than pastoral sweetness. These, however, are precisely 
the ideas and affections, wherever the scene is a peaceful 
one, which may naturally arise in the simplest state of so- 
ciety; as the fables of the golden age, and of Arcadia, 
abundantly testify ; and in whatever constitutes the 
beauty of these scenes, they are rivalled by the Song of 
Solomon, which is avowedly the production of a simple 
and unpolished age.^ Beyond these few passages, there is 
nothing in Sacontala, which either accords with the un- 
derstanding, or can gratify the fancy, of an instructed 
people. 

Sir William Jones, who, on the subject of a supposed 
ancient state of high civilization, riches, and happiness 
among the Hindus, takes everything for granted, not only 
without proof, but in opposition to almost evei’ything, 
saving the assumptions of the Brahmens, which could lead 
him to a different conclusion, says, “The dramatic species 


and they are made unhappy hy the most in Hindu estimation, of all 

events, tlie imprecation of a hrahman. The interest is artfully kept up hy a 
contrivance to wliich the only ^,a-ave objection is, that it is not new, the 
con sc fi nonce of its bcin" popular ; and a happy catastrophe is brought about 
by the most approved of all rules, the dip:nus vindice nodus. In all this there 
is great art, and the skill is evidenced by the success with wliich it has de- 
ceived the critic.— W. 

1 Of the Song of Solomon, Voltaire, notwithstanding all his prejudices 
against the Jews, confcbscs, ** Aprils tout, ce cantique cst un morceau pre- 
cieiix dc I’antiquitd. C’cst le seal livre d’amour qui nous soit rcste des 
Hebreux. 11 y cst souvent parlc de jouissance. C'est une dglogue Jiiivc. 
Lc style cst comme cclui dc tons les ouvrages d’eloqucnce des lle'brcux, 
sans liaison, sans suite, plein de repetitions, cotjfus, ridiculcment inetaplio- 
rique ; mais il v a des endroits qui respirent la naivete ct I’amour." Vol- 
taire, Diction. Philos., iVot Solomon. The criticisms would in most respects 
exactly suit Sacontala. — M. 

Few, except the writer, would have had recourse to Voltaire, for a criti- 
cism on the Song of Solomon. Still fewer will find any resemblance between 
it and Sacontala. — W. 
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of entertainment must have been carried to gi*eat perfec- BOOK II. 
tion, when Vicramadityaj who reigned in the first centmy chap, ix, 

before Christ, gave encouragement to poets, philologcrs, 

and mathematicians, at a time when the Britons were as 
unlettered and unpolished as the army of Hanumat ” ^ 

Sir William forgets that, more than a century befoi'e 
Clirist, the Britons had their Druids ; between whom and 
the Bralimens,- in character, doctrines, and acquirements, 
a remarkable similarity has been traced.*^ 

The mere existence, however, of dramatic entertain- 
ments has been held forth, in the case of the Hindus, as 
proof of a high state of civilization ; and Sir William 
Jones, whose imagination on the accomplishments of the 
orientals delighted to gild, thinks the representation of 
Sacontala must have been something pre-eminentty glo- 
rious ; as the scenery must have been striking ; and as 
there is good reason,’^ he says, believe, that the court 
of Avanti was equal in brilliancy, in the reign of Vicra- 
madit^^a, to that of any monarch in any age or country.’’ ^ 

To how gi’eat a degree this latter supposition is erroneous, 
we shall presently see. In the meantime, it is proper to 
remark, that nations may be acquainted with dramatic 
entertainments, who have made but little progi’ess in 
knowledge and civilization. In extent of dominion, power, 
and everything on which the splendour of a court de- 


I Trcfncc to Sir William Jones’s Translation of Sacontala. 

' When tlic voluminous works of the Druids, or when any 'written specimens 
of them fire pi-odiiccd, we shall be better able to compare their learning with 
that of tlic brahmans. Even if the testimony of such superficial and credulous 
inquirers ns the ancients undoubtedly werc/he admitted, it will not be denied 
tliat Sir William doncs’s parallel is allowable. The Britons were, if we may 
credit the same testimony, which vouches for “ the learning" of the Druids, 
as unlett'--rcd and unpolished as the armj^ of Hanumat : they certainly had no 
theatrical amu'cmcnts. — W. 

^ The con fo ITU } tics in their religious system liave already been remarked. 
All their doctrines, their ttarratives, and even the laws of which they were 
the promulgators, were delivered in verse. ** They had made considerable 
progress,” says Dr. Henry, ‘‘ in several branches of learning. We shall be 
confirmed in tins,” he adds, ** by observing the respectful tejins in which the 
best Greek and Homan writers speak of their learning. Diogenes Laertius 
places them in the same rank, in point of learning and philosophy, with 
the Clialdeans of Assyria, the Magi of Persia, and the gymnosopliists and 
Brachnians of India. Both Caesar and Mela observe that they had formed 
very large systems of astronomy and natural philosophy ; and that these 
systems, together with their obsen^ation on other parts of learning, were so 
voluminons, that their scholars spent no less than twenty years in making 
themselves master of them, and in getting by heart tliat infinite multitude 
of verses in wliich t])ey were contained.” Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, 
ii. ft, and i. 153. • 

Preface to Sacontala. 
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BOOK IL pends, it will not, probably, be alleged, that any Hindu 
CHAr. IX. sovereign ever suri^assed the present emperors of China. 

The Chinese, too, are excessively fond of dramatic per- 
formances ; and they excel in poetry as well as the Hindus ; 
yet our British ambassador, and his retinue, found their 
dramatic representations very rude and duU entertain- 
ments.^ 

As xDoetry is the first cultivated of all the branches of 
literature, there is at least one remarkable instance, that 
of Homer, to prove, that in a rude state of society it may 
acquire extraordinary perfection. At a point of civiliza- 
tion lower than that which we ascribe to the Hindus, 
poetry has been produced more excellent than theirs. 
From the effects produced by the poetic declamations of 
the Druids, it is certain that they must have possessed 
the faculty of working powerfully on the imaginations and 
sympathies of their audience. The Celtic poetry, ascribed 
to Ossian, and other bards, which, whatever age, more re- 
cent or more remote, controversy may assign for its date, 
is, beyond a doubt, the production of a peo23le whose ideas 
were extremely scanty, and their manners rude, surpasses, 

1 “ Wretclied dramas/’ Lord Macartney calls them. Bai'row’s Life of Lord 
JIacartney, ii. 28fi. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, on the subject of the ancient Peruvians, says, “ The 
Amautas, who were men of the best ingenuity among them, invented come- 
dies and tragedies, which, in their solemn festivals they represented before 
their Icing and the lords of his court. — The plot or argument of their 
tragedies was to represent their military exploits, and the triumphs, vic- 
tories, and heroic actions of their renowned men/’ Royal Commentaries of 
Peru, book ii. chap, xv, 

“ Di-amatic as well as lyric poetry,” says Clavigero, was greatly in repute 
among the Mexicans.” lie then describes their theatres, and adds, Boturini 
says, that the Jlexican comedies were excellent.” Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 
book vii. sect, 43. Carli (Lettres Amdricaines, i. 296) says, “ Mais que direz 
vous si je vous assure que lea Pdruviens jouoieut des comedies pendant ces 
fetes, et qu’ils aimoient passionndment ce plaisir. Cela est cependant ’\Tai. 
La comtklie faisoit done un des plaisirs du Pdru ; mais la tragddie dtoit prd- 
fdrde ii Tlascala, dont le peuple dtoitrepublicain. Chez un peuplc iudependant 
on se plait h produire lestyranssur la sebne pour en inspirer la haine k la gene- 
ration Qctnelle, qui latransmeta la suivante Mais on a aiissi remarqu<5 

ce gout du tlicTitre chez plusieurs peuplesdes llesdu Sud.” But an art which is 
known to the islanders of the South Sea, is not a proof of high cmlization. The 
people in the Birman empire are fond of dramatic entertainments ; but these 
entertainments among tliem are very rude. Br. Buchanan, Asiatic Res. vi. 
305.— M. 

Of the Chinese drama, we are now qualified to judge, as well as of the 
Hindu, by translations ; and the comparison is much in favour of the latter. 
The action of Chinese plays is unskilfully conducted, and tliey are wanting in 
the high poetic tone which distinguishes those of the Hindus ; at the same time 
they are ingenious, often interesting, and represent manners and feelings with 
tmth, and sometimes with force. They are the works of a civilized people. 
Of the Peruvian and Mexican theatre we may estimate the merits 'when speci- 
mens are produced.— W. 
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in every point of excellence, the sterile extravagance of 
the Hindus,^ In so rude a state of society as that which 
existed in Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, at the time of our 
Anglo-Saxon monarchies, the number of poets, and the 
power of their compositions, were exceedingly great/^ 

Even in that figurative and inflated style, which has 
been supposed a mark of oriental composition, and is, in 
reality, a mark only of a low stage of society, uniformly 
discovered in the language of a rude people, the poetry of 
the northern bards exhibits a resemblance to that of the 
Hindus, the Persians, Ai’abians, and other eastern nations,^ 
“ The style of these ancient poems,” says Mallet, “ is very 
enigmatical and figurative, very remote from common lan- 

^ The poems of Ossian are the impositions of a civilized age, founded upon a 
few ancient traditions ; and their unnatural, and forced turgidity, their want 
of truth, as pictures of manners, their barrenness of incidents, and the absence 
of both simplicity and variety, render them unworthy to he named with the 
authentic, natural and rich, although, sometimes, extravagant inventions of 
the Hindus. — W. 

2 “ The poets of the north*’ (to use the words of Dr. Henry) “ were particu- 
larly famous in tliis period, and greatly caressed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 
* It would be endless,’ (says an ex!cellcnt antiquary) ‘ to name all the poets of 
the north ^vho flourished in the courts of the kings of England, or to relate the 
distinguished honours and magnificent presents that were heaped upon them.* 
Tlie same writer hath preserved the names of no fewer than eight of those 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic poets, who flourished in the Court of Canute 
the Great. — Tlie poems of those ancient bards of the north, are said to have 
produced the most amazing effects on those who heard them, and to have 
roused or soothed the most impetuous passions of the human mind. Revenge, 
it is well known, rages with the greatest violence in the hearts of warlike, 
fierce barbarians, and is, of all their passions, the most furious and ungovern- 
able : yet it is said to have been subdued by the enchanting power of poetry. 
Egil-Skallagrim, a famous poet of those times, had quarrelled with Enc Blo- 
dox, King of Norway ; and in the course of the quarrel had killed the King’s 
son and several of his friends ; which raised the rage of Eric against him to 
the greatest height. Egil was taken prisoner, and sent to the King, who was 
then in Northumberland. No sooner was he brought into tlie piesence of the 
enraged monarch, who had in his own mind doomed him to the most cruel 
tortures, than he began to sing a poem which he had composed in praise of 
his royal virtues, and conveyed his flattery in such sweet and soothing strains, 
that they procured him not only the forgiveness of all his crimes, but even 
the favour of his prince. The power of poetry is thus described in one of their 
most ancient odes : * I know a song by which I soften and enchant the arms of 
my enemies, and render their weapons of none effect. I know a song which I 
need only to sing when men have loaded me with bonds ; for the moment I 
sing it my chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. I know a song 
useful to all mankind : for as soon as hatred inflames the sons of men, the 
moment I sing it, they are appeased. I know a song of such virtue, that were 
I caught in a stom, I can hush the winds, and render the air perfectly 
calm.’ — Those ancient hards, who had acquired so great an ascendant over 
the minds of their ferocious countrymen, must certainly have been possessed 
of an uncommon portion of that poetic fire, which is the gift of nature, 
and cannot be acquired by art.” — Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, book ii. 
chap. V. 

3 This is repetition of an error already corrected. Tlie poetry of England 
might be classed with those of Persia and Arabia, with equal propriety, as 
tliat of the Hindus. — W. 
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BOOK IL guage; and for that reason, grand, but timid ; sublime, but 
CHAP. IX. obscure. If everything should ' be expressed by imagery, 

figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 

rank in the highest class of poets.” ^ For these pecu- 
liarities, too, this author philosophically accounts. “ The 
soaring flights of fancy, may possibly more peculiarly be- 
long to a rude and uncultivated, than to a civilized ]Deople. 
The great objects of nature strike more forcibly on their 
imaginations. Their passions are not impaired by the 
constraint of laws and education. The paucity of their 
ideas, and the barrenness of the language, oblige them to 
borrow from all nature, images in which to clothe their 
conceptions.”^ The poetry of the Persians resembles that 
of the Arabians ; both I’esemble that of the Hindus; both 
have been celebrated in still higher strains, -and are en- 
titled to more of our admiration. The Persians have their 


1 Mallet, IntrocT. Hist. Denmarlc, i. 13. The following is a very soft hitt 
correct delineation of the rude features of Hindu poetry. “ The poetical ex- 
pression of tlic Hindus perhaps offends by too great loftiness and emphasis. 
One may understand their books and conversation in prose ; but it is impos- 
sible to comprehend those in verse, until diligent study has rendered them 
familiar. Quaint phrases, perpetual allegories, the poetical terminations of the 
words, contracted expressions and the like, render the poetical style obscure 
and difficult to be understood, excepting to those who are imned to it. One 
of the principal defects of the Hindu poets is that their descriptions arc com- 
monly too long axid minute. For example, if they are describing a beautiful 
woman, they arc never contented with drawing her likeness with a single 

stroke Such a mode of expression would not be strong cnoiigh for 

the gross com])rehen5ion of a Hindu. The poet must particularize the beauty 
of her eyes, her fovciicad, her nose, her checks, and must expatiate on the 
colour of her skin, and the manner in which she adorns every part of her 
body. He will describe the turn and proportion of her arms, legs, thiglis, 
shoulders, chest, and, in a word, of all parts, risible or invisible ; with an accu- 
rate recital of the shape and ft>rm which best indicate their beauty and sym- 
metry, He will never desist from his colouring till he has represented in detail 
every feanire and part in the most laboured and tedious style, but at the same 
time with the closest resemblance. The epithets, in their poetical style, are 
frequent, and almost ahvays ligurative. — The brevity and conciseness of many 
modes of expression in the Hindu idioms does not hinder their st\lc, upon the 
whole, from being extremely diffuse. — To give an exact idea of the different 
sijccies of Hindu poesy would not be much relished by the greater number of 
readers, so different in their manner from ours. All tlieir little pieces that I 
liavc seen arc in general very flat.*' Description, &c. oftlie People of India, hy 
the Abb(5 Dubois, p. 207. 

- Mallet, ut supra. In the very subjects of their poems, as well as the style 
oftlvem.thc Scandinavian bards bore a great resemblance to the Hindu. Of 
the poetry of tiic Scalds, ^tallct eays (Ibid. ii. 183), “ Tlie same taste and inode 
of composition prevails ever}’ wliere: we have constantly allegories and com- 
bats ; giants contending with the gods : Loke perpetually deceiving them ; 
Thor interposing in their defence, &c." The Sean din arians had not only 
striking poems, but treatises on the art of poetry. Id. Introduction to the 
Edda, p. xi.x. Clavigero says of the Mexicans, “ 1 he language of their poetry 
was brilliant, ]jurc, and agreeable, figurative, and embellished with frequent 
comparisons to the most pleasing objects in nature, such as flowers, trees 
rivers, &c." Hist, of Mex. book vii. sect. 42. 
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great historic poem, the Shah Na/nm^ coiTes23onding to the BOOK II. 
Jfahabharat or Ramayau of the Hindus. It embraces a chap. ix. 

period of 3700 years^ and consists of 60,000 rhymed 

coujdets. On this j^oem, the most lofty ej^ithets of joraise 
have been bestowed; and a part of it, embracing a 2 >^riod 
of 300 3'ears, Sir William Jones selects as itself a whole; 
a poem truly epic, of which the merit hardly yields to that 
of the Iliad itself.^ We shall speak of it in the language 
of an oriental scholar, who has made the literature of Per- 
sia more peculiarlj^ his study than Sir William Jones. 

1 he Shah Namu, says Mr, Scott Waring, *^has j^robably 
been praised as much for its length, as its intrinsic merit. 

When we allow it is unequalled in the East, we must 
2)ause before we pronounce it to be equal, or to ap 2 )roach 
very nearly, to the divinest poem of the West. The 
stories in the Shah Namu,” sa^^s he, “ are intricate and 
perplexed, and as they have a relation to each other, they 
can only be understood by a knowledge of the whole. 

Episodes are interwoven in ejnsodes ; peace and war suc^ 
ceed each other ; and centuries pass away without making 
any alteration in the conduct of the poem — the same 
prince continues to resist the Persian arms; the same hero 
leads them to glory — and the subterfuge of supposing two 
Afrasiabs or two Ro os turns, betrays, at least, the intricacy 
and confusion of the wRole fable. The character of Nestor 
answered the most important ends, his eloquence and ex-- 
j^erieuce had a wonderful effect in soothing the contentions 
of a di\dded council ; but the age of Zal or of Roostum 
answers no purpose, for they only share longevity in com- 
mon with their feUow creatures.” In many instances, he 
adds, the £)oet is tedious and uninteresting. He is often 
too minute; and by making his description particular, 
makes it ridiculous. An example of this may be given in 
his description of Ukwan Deo; which, instead of ex 2 )ress- 
ing his immense size by some bold figure, gives us his 
exact measure : He was one Jmndred yards high, and twenty 
hroadV“ With respect to the style of this, as well as of 

' Tlie words of Sir William Jones arc: Nobilissimum interea, et lonmssi- 
mum (yolummls enim permagni, pvopc cliinidiam partem constituit) est sine 
uUu dubitatione verc epicum, et prolccto nullum est ab Europeis scriptum 
pocma, Quod ad Ilomeri dignitatem, et quasi coelcstem ardorera propius ac- 
ccdnt/' Works, li. 602 . i av 

2 Tour to Shecraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, pp. 158, 159, IGO, IDS. 
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wondei3 at and admires ; and they are remembered solely 
for the pleasure of those emotions. Exaggeration, there- 
fore, is more fitted to his desires than exactness ; and poetry 
than hi-story. Swelled by fiction, and set ofi' with the em- 
bellishments of fancy, the scene la^'s hold of his imagination, 
and kindles his passions. All rude nations, even lihose to 
wliom the use of letters has long been familiar, neglect his- 
tory, and are gratified with the productions of the mytho- 
logists and poets.' 

It is allowed on all hands that no historical composition 
existed m the literature of the Hindus ; they had not reached 
that point of intellectual maturity, at which the value of a 
record of the past for the guidance of the future begins to 
be understood. “The Hindus,” says that zealous and in- 
dustrious Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Wilford, “have no ancient 
civil history.” Remarking a coincidence in this characte- 
ristic circumstance between them and another ancient 
people, he adds, “Nor had the Egyptians any work purely 
historical.”" Major Rennel says, that, founded on Hindu 
materials, there is no known history of Hindustan, nor any 
record of the historical events of that country prior to 


. ’ yliich runs throngli most of our author’s generalisations 

IS here committed ; that of drawing universal inferences from paiticS "nl 
stances: hecause the Greeks early cultivated history, therefm-e all other 
people V ho hai e emerged from barbarism, cultivate historj-; the Hindus have 
neglected tins branch of literature; therefore, they are still barbarians But 
as no one but the writer would so regard them, we must look to oH.er causes’ 
to explain vhat may be admitted, with some reservation, to be true. It is not 
correct to say, that the Hindus never compiled history, particularly since the 
Mohammedan conquest. The literature of the south abounds wUh locaUiis- 
roJ'Tnn Stirling found various chronicles in Orissa ; and 

1 abundant materials in Rajputana The historv 

been brought down, by a succession of Hindu authors from 
the remotest ages to the reign of Akbar ; and an account of Aebar’s reign is 
Hie work ot a Hindu. See Mackenzie Collection. As.Res. volxv and Tod’s 
Rajastluan, It is, however, true, that the details of .ancient thncs thoimh 
more authentic than they are presently represented to be, are few ’and “m^ 
perfect ; and there are vanoiis causes to account for this more satisfactorilv 
than inapplicable generalities.^ The bias of the Hindu mind was from the firit 
speculation ; and it has never attached such value or in- 
terest to the conccrnu ol ephemeral mortality, .as to deem tliem worth v of 
record The duty of preserving the memory of all such eventa was tianf 
ferred from the Bitahman to an inferior order of men; the b?ard thriierdd’ 

werc never invested witHm degree of 
importance ; nor, in general, were they probably of much worth Ind^a 
appears to have been, with perhaps some rare exceptions, parcIlTed out into 
a great number of petty states, whose transactions were of too ,-nsignifica^^^^^ 
character, whose duration was too brief, whose influence uportlTe fortunes of 
Uic country was too confined, to have offered events that were deserving of 
commemoration. In later times, tlie Hindu h.as had still less inSmint to 
cultivate history, as ,t would have been little else thtin a record onAs oivn 
^" 3 "vilw'°'i’ centuries of subjection to foreign rule — 'W 

" M Ilford, on Egj'pt and the Nile, Asiat. Res. iii. 29G. ^ ‘ * ’ 
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BOOK II. the Molifimmedan conquests and since that period, it is not 
ciiAr. IX. to Hindu, but Mohammedan pens that vrc arc indebted fur 
■ all our knowledge of the Mohammedan conquests, and of the 

events which preceded the jrassage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope.= An inclination at first appeared among the 
warm admirers of Sanscrit to regard the iDoems Mahabharat 
and Piamaj'an, as a sort of historical records. A more in- 
timate acquaintance with those gi-otesque productions has 
demonstrated the impossibility of reconciling them with the 

* Kennel’s Memoir, Introd. p. xl. 

2 ‘‘Tiiat no Hindu nation, but the Cashmirians, have left us rc^ilar liis- 
tones, says Sir W. Jones, “ in their ancient language, ue must evei^liiinciitj’ 
Asiat. Res. iv. xvii What he meant by excepting tlic Cashmirians, n*e Icnow 
not. Ivolnstoiyof them has ever been seen. “Although wq have had re- 
course, sap Dr. Tennant, “to the Sanscrit records at Renares for several 
years, no history of the country has been found, 'ivliich is the composition of a 
native. ’ Ind, Kec. i. 10. “ Their poets,” says Mr. W. Clinmber.-, seem to 

nave been their only liistorians as ^Yell as divines; and whatever thev relate is 
wrapped ;ip in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of ornament, with circum- 
stances liitrhly incredible and absurd, and all tliis ivitliout any date, and in no 
order or method, than Mich as the poet’.s fancy suggested and found most con- 
venient, Asiat. Res. i. 157. Such is the character of the Puranas, from wliich 
Mr. Wilford has exerted himself with such a waste of labour and credulity to 
extract some scattered fragments of history; or rather something, it is diiliVult 
to say what, on which some few historical inferences might be founded. ” TIic 
department of ancient history in the East is so deformed by fable and ana- 
cbpnism, that it may be considered an absolute blank in Indian literature.” 
uilks’s Mysore, Pref. p. xv, Mr. Dow’s prejudices went far: “Wc must nut,” 
says he, (Preface to his Hist, of Uindostaii) “ with Ferishta, consider the Hin- 
doos as destitute of genuine domestic annals, or that those voluminous records 
they possess are mere legends framed by the Bramins.” Yet it has been found 
that all which Ferishta said was true, and all that Col. Dow believed was 
false.— “ Seriously speaking, the turn and bent of the imagination of the people 
of India are such, that they can in no insebe excited but by what is monstrous. 
Ordinary occurrences make no impression upon them at all. Their attention 
cannot be gained without the introduction of giants and pygmies. Tlie Brah- 
mans, therefore, having studied this propensity, availed themselves of it to in- 
vent a religious worship, which they artfully interwove with their onm private 
interests. This passion of the Hindus for the extraordinary and the wonderful, 
must have been remarked by everj’one who hasever so little studied their clia- 
racter. It continually leads to the observation I have so frequently repeated, 
that as often as it was necessary to move their gross imagination, some circum- 
stance, altogether extravagant, but coloured with the hue of truth, was re- 
quired to be added to the simplicity of narrative or fact. To give them any 
idea of the marvellous, something must be invented that will overturn, or at 
least alter the whole order of nature. The miracles of the Christian religion, 
however extraordinary they must appear to a common understanding, are by no* 
means so to the Hindus. Upon them they have no effect. The'cxploits of 
Joshua and his army, and the prodigies they effected by the interposition of 
God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to them unworthy of notice, 
when compared with the achievements of their own Rama, and the miracles 
which attended his progress when he subjected Ceylon to his yoke. The 
mighty strength of Samson dwindles into nothing, when opposed to the over- 
whelming energy of Bali, of Ravana, and the giants. The resurrection of 
Lazarus itself is, in their eyes, an ordinary event, of which they see frequent 
examples, in the Vishnu ceremonies of the Pahvahdam. — I particularize tliesc 
examples, because tlicy have been actually opposed to me more than once 
by Brahmans, in my disputations with them ou religion.” Abbe Dubois, 
p. 421. 
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order of human afTairSj and, as the only expedient to soften BOOK 11. 
the deformities in which they abound, suggested a theory chap. ix. 
that tliey are allegorical.* 

The ancient Persians, who used the Pehlavi language, ap- 
pear in this respect to have resembled the Hindus. 
never,'' say.s Sir John Malcolm, “have been able to hear of 
tlie existence of any work in the ancient Pehlavi that could 
be df3emod historical.”- 

The modern Persians, in this, as in many other respects, 
are found to have made some progress bej^ond the ancient 
Persians, and beyond the Hindus. Tlae first step towards 
the attainment of j^erfect history is the production of prose 
compositions, expressly destined to exhibit a record of real 
transactions, but in which imagination prevails over exact- 
ness, and a scries of transactions appears in which the lines 
of reality can but faintly be traced. With histories of this 
description the Persians abound ; but “the Persians,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “ do not make a study of history; con- 
sequently their histories abound with idle tales, and extra- 
vagant fables.”^ Another celebrated Persian scholar says: 

“ The Persians, like other people, have assumed the privi- 
lege of romancing on the early periods of society. The first 
dynasty is, in consequence, embarrassed by fabling. Their 
most ancient princes are chiefly celebrated for their victo- 
ries over the demons or genii called dives ; and some have 
reigns assigned to them of eight hundred or a thousand 

* Such is tlie opinion of some of the best Sanscrit scliolars ; for example, of 
Jlr. Wilkins. Uhe same idea is encouraged by Sir AVilliam Jones, Asiat, Res. 
ii. 135. The good sense of Major Rennel rejected at an early period the notion 

of their historical truth. The Mahabharat supposed to contain a 

large portion of interesting historical matter : but if the father of Grecian 
poetry made so total a change in the storj- of Helen, in order to give a full 
scope to his imagination : security have -we that another poet may not 

mislead us in matters of fact.’" Memoir, p. xlii. A mind of greater compass 
and force has previously said, “ It were absurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, tlie legends of Hercules, TJieseus, or (Edipus, as authorities in 
matter of fact relating to the history of mankind ; but they may, witli gi*eat 
justice, be cited to ascertain what uere the conceptions and sentiments of the 
age in v’liich they were composed, or to characterize tiie genius of that people, 

^vith whose imaginations they were blended, and by whom they were fondly 
rehearsed and admired.” Ferguson, Essay on the Hist, of Civil Society, 
part ii. sect. 1. 

Hist, of Persia, i. 273. Yet the Jewish scriptures tell us, that the deeds of 
the kings of Persia were written in chronicles of that kingdom ; and Ctesias, 
who was at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, says he had access to volumes 
contained in the royal archives. The Persians had no historians before the tera 
of Mohammed ; ICinneir’s Geog. Slem. of tlie Persian Em])ire, p. 49 —In Persia, 
there is now, as there has long been, a royal historiographer, whose business it 
is to record the glories of the reigning prince. Ibid, 

3 Tour to Sheeraz,p. 153. 
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BOOK IT. yeais. * On tlie comparison of tlie Grecian and native Iiis- 
ciiAP. nv. tones of Persia, he says, “There seems to be nearly as much 
resemblance between the annals of England and Japan, as 
between the European and Asiatic relations of the same 
empire.” The names and numbers of the kings, as exhibited 
by the historians of the two countries, have no aualog3\ 
No mention in the Persian annals is made of the Great 
Cyrus, nor of any king of Persia, the events of whose reign 
can, by any construction, be tortured into a similitude with 
his. No trace is to be found of Croesus, of Cambyses, or of 
his expedition against the Ethiopians; none of Smerdis 
Magus, or of Darius Hystaspes : “not a vestige of the famous 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylte, Salamis, Platrea, or lilycale, 
nor of the mighty expedition of Xerxes.’’^ 


1 Kicharclson ’3 Dissertations, p. 47. 

Mbid. p. 47— 00. IJe gives the following as the account, h}’ the Persian 
historians, of the conquest of Alexander. Bahman, the King, had married 
his own daughter. AMienhe died, leaving her pregnant, he appointed her 
his successor, if she had no son; and regent, if she had one. The Indv 
wished to reign ; and being delivered of a son, concealed liis birth He 
was exposed, but found, and brought up by a dyer. When grown to manhood 
he joined the Queen s army, which was marching against the Greeks, and ner- 
formed prodigies of valour. The Queen sent for him ; he was recognised, and 
the Queen resigned. lie became King Darab. He marched against Philip of 
Macedon, and forced him to take refuge in a forest. Peace was granted, on 
Philip s giving his daughter to Darab, and paying annually a thousand eggs of 
gold. Philip s daughter ceased to please, and Darab sent her back after she 
was pregnant. Tlie child she brought forth was the famous Alexander Tiie 
son of Darab, who succeeded him, proved so bad a king, that the nobles of 
Peisia advised Alexander to assert his right to the tlirone. Alexander refused 
the annual tribute. Darab, the younger, marched against him, and was con- 
quered. After the battle lie_ was assassinated in his tent by his attendants. 
But Alexander protested his ignorance of the crime, and Darab named him hi«i 
successor, requesting him to govern Persia by Persian nobles, which he did*^ 
Ibid. In another passage (Ibid. p. 32G) he acknowledges that no account is 
found m the Persian historians of the expedition of Cyrus the younger. Tlie 
story of Alexander, as told by Sir John Malcolm, in his late histoiT of Persia 
IS similar, though not the same. Mr. Gibbon says well, ‘‘ The art and genius 

ot histoiy has ever been unknown to the Asiatics And perhaps the 

Arabs might not find in a single historian, so clear and comprehensive a narra- 
tive of their own exploits as will be deduced in the ensuing sheets.’* Gibbon 
chap. h. Cliardm, speaking of the ignorance of tlie Persians, in regard to geo- 


jTuur cc qui esi ae i jiisronc an pays, 

les Iivres qui en traitent ne sont clairs et surs, et ne se suivent, que depuis la 
naissancc de la x'ehgion Mahomdtane : de maiiibre qu’on ne se pent tier h rien 
dc ce qui est rapportd de sibcles jjrdcddents, surtout en inatibre de chronologic, 
ou CPS gens commettent les plus grossibres erreurs, confondant les sibcles'^ et 
mcttaiit tout pGle-raGle sans se soucier du terns.— Toutes ces liistoires, jnsqu’au 
terns de Muhammed, sont dcs pieces oil fabuleuses oil romanesques, remplies 
de mille contes ou il n’y a rien de vraisemblable.” Voyage en Perse, iii 05 c 
And Gibbon says (Hist, of Decl. and Fall, ch. x. p. 442.), “ So little has been 
preserved of Eastern history before Jrahomet, that the modern Persians are to- 
tally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation.’’— 
\Mien the Homans had supplanted the Greeks, and extended their dominion 
over all Europe, they also engagedin endless wars with the Persian kings of the 
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On the geogi'aphy and chronolog}'', as parts of the litera- 
ture of the Hindus, I shall express myself in the language of 
Mr. Wilford. “The Hindus,” says that celebrated Hindu 
scholar, “have no regular work on the subject of geography, 
or none at least that ever came to my knowledge.^ I was 
under a necessity of extracting my materials from their 
historical poems, or as they may be called more properly^ 
their legendary tales.” In another place, he says, “The 
Hindu systems of geography, chronology, and history, are all 
equally monstrous and absurd. The circumference of the 
earth is said to be 500,000,000 yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 
British miles ; the mountains are asserted to be 100 yojanas, 
or 491 British miles high. Hence the mountains to the 
south of Benares are said, in the Puranas, to have kept 
the holy city in total darkness, till filaha-deva, growing 
augr3^ at their insolence, they humbled themselves to the 
ground, and their highest peak now is not more than 500 
feet high. In Europe, similar notions once prevailed ; for 
we are told that the Cimmerians were kept in continual 
dai^kness by the interposition of immensely high moimtains. 
In the Calica Purana, it is said, that the mountains have 
sunk considerably, so that the highest is not above one 
yojana, or five miles high. When the Puranics speak of 
the kings of ancient times, they are equally extravagant. 
According to them. King Yudhishthir reigned 27,000 years ; 
King Nanda is supposed to have possessed in his treasury 
above 1,584,000,000 pounds sterling in gold coin alone; the 
value of the silver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 


Ashkaninn and Sas«?anian dynasties, for these Asiatic provinces. The events 
of these early periods arc not veil described in our histories, as we have no 
authentic records prior to the time of Mohammed : But tlie Greeks, who have 
histories which extend hack 2000 \ears, liave minutely described all the cir- 
cumstances of these wars.*’ Travels of Jlirza Abu Taleb Khan, translated by 
Cliarles Stewart, Esq,, M.A.S., Professor of Oriental Languages, in the Hon. 
East India Company’s College, Herts, iii. 23. 

^ H indu literature is not devoid of sensible and correct geography, as far as 
India is concerned. The general geography of tlie Puranas, is mythology. 
But even they declare the topograpliy of the country, mountains, and rivers, 
and cities, with perfect fidelity. Col. Wil ford’s later as well as his earlier 
notions, should have been cited. In the fourteenth volume of tlie Bcsearches, 
is a paper on the ancient geography of India, from original sources, which had 
latterly come into his hands ; and from whicli rational and accurate accounts 
of India were to be extracted. Col. Wilford announced his intention of making 
the originals over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but the intention was never 
fulfilled. The MSS. disappeared at his death, except a few loose leaves, from 
some of which I translated a description of the western districts of Bengal, con- 
taining much curious and authentic information. Oriental Quarterly Magazine. 
Sec also Vishnu Purdna. — W, 
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all calculation: and his army consisted of 100,000,000 men. 
These accounts, geographical, chronological, and historical, 
as absurd and inconsistent with reason, must be rejected. 
This monstrous sj^stem seems to derive its origin from the 
ancient period of 12,000 natui^al years, which was admitted 
by the Persians, the Etruscans, and, I believe, also, by the 
Celtic tribes; for we read of a learned nation in Spain, 
which boasted of having written histories of above six 
thousand years.”’ 

It is an error to suppose, that for the origin of unprofita- 
ble speculations respecting the nature and properties of 
thought, great progress in civilisation is required. The fears 
and hopes, the conceptions and speculations, respecting the 
Divine Nature, and respecting a future state of existence, 
lead to inquiries concerning the invisible operations of the 
mind. If we consult but history, we shall be led to conclude 
that certain curious, and subtle, but idle questions, res- 
pecting the mental operations, are a mark, not of a culti- 
vated, but a rude state of society.- It was during an age 
of darkness and barbarity, that metaphysical speculations 
engaged so passionately the minds of the European doctors ; 
and called forth examples of the greatest acuteness and 
subtlety. It was prior to the dawn of true philosophy, 
that the sophists, whose doctrine was a collection of inge- 

1 See Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, Asiat. Res, iii. 295; and on the Chro- 
nology of the Hindus. Ibid. v. 241. 

2 Mr. Mill had no other key to the philosophy of the Hindus, than the imper- 
fect view's conveyed in a few verses of the laws of Manu. His opinion of its 
character and value, is necessarily erroneous. Of his criticism on the passages 
in the Code, it may be remarked, that besides being as usual uncandid, he 
makes no allow'ance for the difficulty of expre<;sing terms, W'hich in the origi- 
nal, have a determinate import, by others w'hich have no precise and definite 
signification ; and he forgets that in Manu, the ideas are enounced, not ex- 
plained. The object of the writer not being to teach philosophy, but to detail 
the evolution of the mind, and the rest, in the order in w'hich certain philoso- 
phical schools had arranged them. With regard to the WTiter’s theoiy, that 
the cultivation of metaphysics is a proof rather of barbarism tlian of civilization, 
it may be asked if Locke, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Schelling, were barba- 
rians. That men w'hen they begin to reason, should reason respecting their 
ow’ii being is natural ; but time, and thought, and intellectual effort, are neces- 
sary before their reasonings can assume systematic and diversified classifica- 
tion. The metaphysical speculations of the Hindus are now' more accurately 
known and estimated. ‘‘ Laphilosophie Indienne est tenement vaste quetous 
les systbmes de philosophie s’y rencontrent, qu’elle forme tout un monde 
philosophique, et qu’on pent dire h la lettre que I’liistoire de la philosophic de 
ITnde est un abr^gd de I’histoire entibre dela Philosophie.’* — Cours de Piiistoire 
de la Philosophie par M. V. Cousin. This opinion, it is important to observe, 
is founded not upon a few* scattered and imperfect notions, but the elaborate 
dissertations of ^Ir, Colebrook. Trans. R. As. Society. Professor Cousin, w’as 
therefore acquainted with his subject. — W. 
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nious quibbles on abstract questions, enjoyed their celebrity BOOK 11, 
in Greece. Pythagoras flourished at a very early age ; and chap. ix. 

yet there is a high degree of subtle ingenuity in the 

doctrines he is said to have taught. Amid the rudeness of 
the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, the Druids 
carried, we know not how far, the refinements of metaphy- 
sical speculation. Strabo, as quoted by Dr. Henry,^ says, 

‘^The Druids add the study of moral philosophy to that of 
physiology.^ Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Gaul, having been by degrees a little polished, 
the study of some branches of useful learning was intro- 
duced among them by the bards, the Eubates, and the 
Druids. The Eubates made researches into the order of 
things, and endeavoured to lay open the most hidden secrets 
of nature. The Druids vrere men of a still more sublime 
and penetrating spirit, and acquired the highest renown by 
their speculations, which were at once subtle and lofty.’’^ 

The progress which the Arabians made in a semblance of 
abstract science has been highly celebrated. The following 
observations, borrowed from one of the most intelligent of 
the Europeans by whom they have been studied, will ena- 
ble us to appreciate their metaphysical science. Of the 
Arabians, he says, even at the brightest period of their 
history, the Europeans have been prone to form too favour- 
able, indeed extravagant ideas.^ Their best writers are the 
translators or copiers of the Greeks. The onlystudypeculiar 
to them, a study which they continue to cultivate, is that 
of their own language. But by the study of language, among 
the Arabians, we must not understand that philosophical 
spirit of research, which in words investigates the history of 
ideas, in order to perfect the art by which they are commu- 
nicated. The study is cultivated solely on account of its 
connexion with religion. As the word of God conveys the 
meaning of God, no conceivable nicety of investigation is 
ever too much to elicit that meaning in its divine purity, 

Eor this reason, it is of the highest moment to ascertain 

' Hist, of Great Britain, ii. 4. 2 Strabo, lib. iv. p. 197. 

3 Ammian. Marcell. Hb. xv. cap. ix. 

4 The high civilization, refined literature, beautiful language, profound phi- 
losophy, polished manners, and amiable morals of the Arabians, are celebrated 
in the highest strains, by M. de Boulainvilliers, Vie de Mahomet, p. 33; Ed. 
of Amsterdam, 1731. Pythagoras, after having studied the sciences of the 
Egyptians, travelled into Arabia to learn the philosophy of the Arabians. 

Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag, 
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BOOK II. not only the exact signification of the -words, hut like-wise 
CHAP. IX. the accents, inflections, signs, and pauses ; in a word, all 
the most minute niceties of prosody and pronunciation; 
and it is impossible to conceive what a degi-ee of compli- 
cation they have invented and refined on this subject, 
without having heard their declamations in the mosques- 
The grammar alone takes several years to acquire. Next is 
taught the Nahu, which may be defined the science of 
terminations. These, which are foreign to the -vulgar Arabic, 
are superadded to words, and vary according to the numbers, 
cases, genders and person. After this, the student, now 
walking among the learned, is introduced to the study of 
eloquence. Tor this, years are required; because the doc- 
tors, mysterious like the Brahmens, impart their treasures 
only by degrees. At length arrives the time for the study of 
the law and the Fikah ; or science peculiarly so called, by 
which they mean theology. If it be considered that the 
object of these studies is always the Koran ; that it is ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with all its mystical and allegorical 
meanings, to read all its commentaries and paraphrases, of 
which there are 200 volumes on the first verse: and to dis- 
pute on thousands of ridiculous cases of conscience; it 
cannot but be allowed that one may pass one’s whole life in 
learning much and knowing nothing.' It is vain, as the 
same author still further remarks, to tell us of colleges, 
places of education, and books. These words, in the regions 
of which we are treating, convey not the same ideas as with 
US.2 The Turks, though signal, even among rude nations, 
for their ignorance, are not without speculations of a 
similar nature, which by superficial observers have been 
taken for philosophy. “Certain it is,” says Sir James Porter, 
“that there are among the Turks many philosophical minds. 
They have the whole systems of the Aristotelian and 
Epicurean philosophy translated into their o-wn language.”^ 

' Volney’s Travels in Egj-pt and Syria, ii. 434. “ In two recent voyn-^es into 
Egj-pt,” says Gibbon, (Hist, of Dec. and Fall, &c. ix. 448.) “ we are amused by 
Savary, and instructed by Volney. I wish the latter could travel over the 
globe.” “ The last and most judicious,” he calls him, “ of our Svrian travel, 
lers.** Ibid. p. 224. 

2 Volney, ut Supra, p. 443. 

3 Observations on the Relifrion, LaT\'S, Government, and Manners of the 
Turks, p. 39. Most, if not all. the Arabian version s of the Greek authors 
were done by the Christian subjects of the caliphs. See Gibbon, ch. hi. The 
same is probably the origin of the Turkish versions. VTiat use, if any, they 
make of tliem, does not appear, Mr. Scott Waring says, The science of the 
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^^The metaphysical questions/ says Gibbon, “on the attri- 
butes of God, and the liberty of man, have been agitated in 
the schools of Mahomedans, as well as in those of the 
Christians.”! And Mr. Elphinstone informs us, that if the 
rude Afgliaun is ever stimulated to any degree of literaiy 
activity, it is when pursuing the subtleties of metaphysical 
speculation.-- 

These facts coincide with a curious law of human nature, 
which some eminent philosophers have already remarked. 
The highest abstractions are not the last result of mental 
culture, and intellectual strength ; it is discovered, that 
some of our most general and comprehensive notions are 
formed at that very early period, when the mind, with 
little discriminating power, is apt to lump together things 
which have but few points of resemblance ; and that -we 
break down these genera into species more and more mi- 
nute, in proportion as our knowledge becomes more ex- 
tensive, more particular, and precise. The propensity to 
abstract speculations is then the natural result of the state 
of the human mind in a rude and ignorant age.^ 


Persians is, T believe, extremely confined. They have translations of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, the vorks of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and some other of the 
Grecian philosophers, V'hich few of them read, and fewer understand.” Tour 
to Sheeraz,p. 2ft4. 

! Hist, of Decline and Fall, &c. ch. i. Jfr. Forster mentions a IMussulman 
fellow-traveller, a disputant, vho, says he, “ unhappily for himself, and his 
neighbours, had conned over some of those books of ingenious devices and 
quaint syllogisms, which are held in high note among the modern Maho- 
metans, and have fixed among them a false distorted taste.*’ Travels in India, 
p. lOG. 

2 ‘‘ There is generally a want of ardour in pursuit of knowledge among the 
Asiatics, which is partaken by the Afgliauns; excepting, however, in the 
sciences of dialectics and metaphysics, in which they take much interest, 
and have made no contemptible progress.” Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul, 
p. 189. 

3 The clearest accounts I have seen of this important fact, which Mr. Dugald 
Stewart (Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, ii. 231 ), appears not 
to have known thrft any body had noticed but M. Turgot, is in the followingpas- 
sage of Condillac. “ Mais il faut observer, qu’une fois qu’un enfant commence 
h g^ndraliser, il vend une idde aussi dtendue qu’elle peut Petre, e’est-h'dire 
qu’il se hfite de donner le meine nom a tous les objets qui se ressemblent 
grossibrement, et il les comprend tous dans une seule classe. Les ressemblances 
sont les premieres choses qui le frappent, parce qu’il ne sait pas encore assez 
analyser pour distinguer les objets par les qualitds qui leur sont propres. 1 1 
n’imaginera done des cla^sses moins gdn^rales, que lorsqu’il aura appris h ob- 
server par oh les choses diffbrent. Le mot hovime, par exemple, est d’abord 
pour lui une denomination commune, sous laquelle il comprend indistlnctc- 
inent tous les liommes. Mais lorsque dans la suite il aura occasion de con- 
noitre les differentes conditions, il fera aussitot les classes subordonnees et 
moins gdndrales de militaires, de magistrals, de bourgeois, d’artisaiis, de 
laboureurs, &c. ; tel est done Pordre de la generation des iddes. On passe 
tout a coup de Pindividu au genre, pour ddscendre ensuite aux differentes 
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BOOK IT, The Vedanti doctrine, which has caught the fancy of 
CHAP, IX. some of the admirers of Sanscrit, appears to he delivered 
viva voce, and solely in that mode.^ As no passage im- 
plying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit work, it might, 
if it were any refinement, be suspected of being wholly 
modern. The following is the account of it by Sir William 
Jones. ‘^The fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school 
consisted, not in denying the existence of matter, that is, 
of solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to deny 
which would be lunacy), but in correcting the popular 
notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence in- 
dependent of mental perception, that existence and per- 
ceptibility are convertible terms, that external appearances 
and sensations are illusory, and would vanish into nothing, 
if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were sus- 
pended but for a moment ; an opinion which Epicharmus 
and Plato seem to have adopted, and wliich has been 
maintained in the present century with great elegance, 
but with little public applause ; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been misapplied 
by the false reasoning of some unpopular VTiters, who are 
said to have disbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are the basis 
of the Indian philosophy. I have not sufficient evidence 
on the subject to profess a belief in the doctrine of the 
Vedanta, which human reason alone could, perhaps, neither 
fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove ; but it is manifest, 
that nothing can be further removed from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest devotion.” ^ 

“In some of these observations,” Mr. Dugald Stewart 
very justly observes, “ there is a good deal of indistinct- 
ness, and even of contradiction.” He also remarks, that 
Sir William Jones totally misunderstands the doctrine of 
Berkeley and Hume.^ We may suspect that he not less 


espfeces qu*on mult^plie d’autant plus qu’on acquiert plus de discernement, 
c*est-a-dire, qu’oii apprend mieux li faire I’analyse des choses/’ Cours 
d’Etude, i. 49, 50, Ed. h, Parme, 1776. Vide note A. at the end of the 
volume. 

1 A stranpce assertion which Ward could have corrected, as he enumerates a 
long list of Vedanti writings, iv. 172. — W. 

2 Works of Sir Win. Jones, i. 165. It maj^ he remarked, that Sir William 
Jones, after, all these praises, allows that the Vedanti doctrines are wild and 
erroneous. Asiat. Res. iv. 164,165. 

3 Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. note B. 
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TV’idely mistakes the doctrine of the Brahmens, and fastens 
a theory of his own creation upon the vague and unmean- 
ing jargon wliich they delivered to him. If in all minds 
the propensity be strong, and in weak minds irresistible, 
to SCO only through the medium of a theory ; we need not 
‘wonder il theory manufactures the ideas of the other 
senses, of hearing, for example, after the same manner. 
“If the simplest narrative of the most illiterate observer 
involves more or less of hypothesis ; and a village apothe- 
cary or a hackneyed nurse, is seldom able to describe the 
plainest case, without employing a phraseology of which 
every word is a theory,” ^ we ma}^ conclude with certainty 
that the same intrusion is very difficult to avoid, in making 
up our own conception of what we hear, and still more in 
clothing it with our own language. Of the ideas which 
we profess to report, and which we believe that we merely 
report, it often happens that many are our o^vn ideas, and 
never entered the mind of the man to whom we ascribe 
them. 

We have a more distinct account of the same doctrine 
from Sir James Macintosh, whose mind is more philoso- 
phical, and on oriental subjects less prepossessed and less 
credulous, than that of Sir William Jones, Presenting, in 
a letter to Mr. Dugald Stewart, an account of a conversa- 
tion with a young Brahmen, “ He told me,” says he, “ that 
besides the myriads of gods whom their creed admits, 
there was one whom they know by the name of Brim, or 
the great one, without form or limits, whom no created 
intellect could make any approach towards conceiving ; 
that, in reality, there wei'e no trees, no houses, no land, no 
sea, but all without was Mai a, or allusion, the act of Brim ; 
that whatever we saw or felt was only a dream ; or, as he 
expressed it in his imperfect English, thinking in one’s 
sleep ; and that the re-union of the soul to Brim, from 
whom it originally sprung, was the awakening from the 
long sleep of finite existence.” ^ 

It will require few woi’ds, in application of the evidence 
adduced in the chapter on religion, to make it sufficiently 
appear, that this is a natural pari of that language of 


* The 'svords in which this important ohserv^ation is expressed, are borrowed 
from a happy application of it by Mr. Stewart, in the same volume, p. 443. 

2 The passage is transcribed by Mr. Stewart, in the note quoted above. 
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BOOK II. adulation towards the deity, in which the Hindu theology 
CHAP. Tx. mainly consists. One of the deities, who is chosen as the 

chief object of adoration, is fix'st made to excel all the 

other deities ; next to absorb all their powers 5 next to 
absorb even themselves ; and lastly absorb all things.' The 
fancy of “Maia” is only a part of ^Hhe absorption of all 
things in God ” There is nothing but God.. All our sup- 
posed perception of things besides God' is, therefore, only 
illusion ; illusion created by God. Why, then, does God 
create such an illusion ? This is a very necessary question. 
If it were put ; and why it has not been put, we may a 
little admire ; the Brahmens might very consistently reply, 
that as for a use, a design, a purpose, in the actions of their 
God, they never thought of ascribing to them any such 
quality. He pleases himself by his actions, and that is 
enough ; no matter how fantastic the taste. It is with 
great pleasure I quote the following coincidence with my 
own opinion, expressed in a subsequent passage of the 
same letter. “ I intend to investigate a httle the history 
of these opinions ; for I am not altogether without appre- 
hension, that we may all the while be mistaking the hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety for the technical 
language of a philosophical system. Nothing is more 
usual, than for fervent devotion to dwell so long, and so 
warml}'", on the meanness and worthlessness of created 
things, and on the all-sufficiency of the Supreme Being, 
that it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute lan- 
guage, and, in the eagerness of its zeal to magnify the 
Deity, seems to annihilate everything else. To distinguish 
between the very different import of the same words in 
the mouth of a mystic and sceptic, requires more philoso- 
phical discrimination than most of our Sanscrit investi- 
gators have hitherto shown.^^- 

Sir James might have passed beyond a susj)icion ; if 
from nothing else, from the very words of the conversation 
he reports. Human life is there not compared to a sleep ; 
it is literally affirmed to be a sleep ; and men are not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philoso- 
phical system does this form a paH ? We awake, only 
when we are re-united to the Divine Being ; that is, when 

' Vide supra, vol. i. p. 256. 

2 Stewart’s Elem. ut supra. 
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we actually become a part of the Divine Being, not having 
a separate existence. Then, of course, we cease to dream ; 
and then, it may be supposed, that Maia ceases. Then 
will there be anything to be known ? anything real ? Or 
is it the same thing, whether we are awake or asleep ? But 
my reader might well complain I was only trifling with 
him, if I pursued this jargon any further. What grieves 
me is, that between the two passages which I have imme- 
diately quoted, Sir J ames (we must remember that it is in 
the negligence of private. correspondence) has inserted the 
following words. All this you have heard and read before 
as Hindu speculation. What struck me was, that specu- 
lations so refined and abstruse should, in a long course of 
ages, have fallen through so great a space as that which 
separates the genius of their original inventor from the 
mind of this weak and unlettered man. The names of 
these inventors have perished ; but their ingenious and 
beautiful theories, blended with the most monstrous su- 
perstitions, have descended to men very little .exalted 
above the most ignorant populace, and are adopted by 
them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of 
their philosophical origin, and without the possibility of 
comprehending any part of the premises from which they 
were deduced.” Yet Sir James himself has described the 
origin from which they were deduced; namely, “the hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety ; ” and surely the 
Brahmens of the present day may understand these efifu- 
sions as well as their still more ignorant predecessors.^ 


^ Another circumstance is always to be remembered. If the Brahmens are 
once informed of the European doctrine, they will take abundant care to make 
their own conform to it. “ With respect to the real tenets of the Hindus on 
subjects of theology, they are to be taken from their ancient books, rather 
than from the oral declarations of the most learned Brahmens of modem 
times, who have discovered that the opinions of Christians, concerning the 
nature of God, are far more rational than those currently entertained among 
them, and that the gross idolatry of the Hindus is contemned by the more in- 
telligent natives of the western world. Bernier seems to have found occasion 
for the same remark in his time ; for, after relating a conference between him 
and some learned pandits, in which the latter endeavoured to refine away the 
grossness of their image worship, ‘ Voilh (says he) sans ajouter ni diminuer, la 
solution qu’ils me donnbrent ; mais, h vous dire le vrai, cela me sembloit un 
peu trop bien concerts h la Chr^tienne, aux prix de ce que j’en avois appris de 
plusieurs autres pandits.’ ” (Grant’s Observations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, p.73. Papers on India, ordered 
to be printed by the House of Commons, 15th June, 1813.) This supposed 
refinement, such as it is, Jlr. Elphinstone found among the rude and uncivi- 
lized Afghauns. “Another sect in Caubul is that of the Soofees, ought, 
perhaps, to be considered as a class of philosophers, rather than of religionists. 
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With respect to morals or duty, it appears not that any 
theory has ever been constructed by the Hindus. In ^vhat 
regards the preceptive part, their ethics exactly resemble 
those of all other rude and uninstructed nations ; an ex- 
cellent precept, and a foolish or absurd one, are placed 
alternately, or mixed in nearly equal proportions, in aU 
their books which treat upon the subject. For specimens 
of their ethical precepts, it is sufficient to refer to what 
we have already produced under the head of religion. If 
all the good precepts were selected from the rest, and ex- 
hibited pure by themselves, they would present a tolerably 
perfect code of the common duties of morality. As we 
have authors who have attached importance to this, with- 
out adverting to the fact that a soundness in detached 
maxims of morality is common to all men down to the 
lowest stage of society, it is necessary to give a specimen 
of the ethical rules of nations confessedly barbarous. We 
might, perhaps, be satisfied with a reference to the pro- 
verbs of Solomon, and other preceptive parts of the Jewish 
writings, which are not equalled by the corresponding parts 
of the books of the Hindus. We shall, however, produce 
another instance, which is less exposed to any objection. 
The Havamaal or sublime discourse of Odin, is a Scandina- 
vian composition of great antiquity. It is a string of moral 
aphorisms, comprised in 120 stanzas; with which, as a 


As far as I can understand their mysterious doctrine, their leading tenet seems 
to he, that the whole of the animated and inanimate creation is an illusion ; 
and that nothing exists except the Supreme Being, which presents iUelf under 
an infinity of shapes to the soul of man, itself a portion of the Divine essence. 
The contemplation of this doctrine raises the Soofees to the utmost pitch of 
enthusiasm. They admire God in everything; and, by frequent meditation 
on his attributes, and by tracing him through all his forms, they imagine that 
they attain to an ineffable love for the Deity, and even to an entire union with 
his substance.” (An Account of the lUngdom of Caubu), by the Hon. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, p, 207.) See, for an account of a similar sect in Persia, 
Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, ii. 385.— How different is all this from the curious 
result of the refined and ingenious reasonings of Berkeley ! And how shallow 
the heads that confound them ! — M. 

The whole of what is here said on the subject of the Vedanta doctrine, as 
founded on the brief notice of Sir Wm. Jones, and a private letter of Sir James 
Mackintosh, is necessarilj’' imperfect and erroneous. The conclusion, too, is 
the I'everse of what any one else would have draAvn from the authorities cited, 
one of whom speaks of the Vedanta doctrine as built on the purest devotion ; 
and the other calls the theory refined, abstruse, ingenious, and beautiful. As 
they are the sole authority for the premises, their couclusions are of equal 
weight. The Vedanta system has been since fully explained by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Dr. Taylor, Ram Mohun Roy, Sir Graves Haughton, Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. Trans. R. As. Society. Translation of the Prabodha Chandrodaya. 
Translations from the Vedas. Asiatic Journal, etc. — W. 
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whole, there is nothing in Hindu literature in any degree BOOK II. 
worthy to be compared. The following is a specimen ; chap. ix. 

“To the guest who enters your dwelling with frozen 

knees, give the warmth of your fii’e: he who hath tra- 
velled over the mountains hath need of food and well-dried 
garments : 

“A man can carry with him no better provision for his 
journey than the strength of his understanding. In a foreign 
country this will be of more use to him than treasures 5 and 
will introduce him to the table of strangers; 

“There is nothing more useless to the sons of the age than 
to drink too much ale ; the more the drunkard swallows, the 
less is his wisdom, till he loses his reason. The bird of 
oblivion sings before those who inebriate themselves, and 
steals away their souls; 

“I have never yet found aman so generous and munificent, 
as that to receive at his house was not to receive ; nor any so 
liberal of His gifts as to reject a present when it was returned 
to him: 

“They invite me up and down to feasts, if I have only 
need of a slight breakfast ; my faithful friend is he who will 
give me one loaf when he has but two : 

“Where is there to be found a virtuous man without some 
failing; or one so wicked as to have no good quality 

Among the parts of Hindu learning chosen by its admirers 
as the peculiar objects of their applause, are the niceties, 
the numerous aud intricate subtleties,jOf the Hindu gram- 
mar. We are informed by an eminent Sanscrit scholar, that 
the grammatical precepts of one single treatise are no fewer 
than 3996. The reader will observe, that this number is 
composed of the digit 3 and its multiples, to which peculiar 
virtues are ascribed by the Hindus. It is not improbable 
that the rules may have been made to correspond with the 
number, rather than the number with the rules. Neverthe- 
less, we learn from Mr. Colebrooke, that “ those rules are 
framed with the utmost conciseness, the consequence of 
very ingenious methods.” But it is added, that the studied 
brevity of the Paniniya Sutras renders them in the highest 
degree obscure ; that even with the knowledge of the key to 
their interpretation, the student finds them ambiguous; 

Sec Introcl. Hist. Benmaric, vol.ii. For additional illustrations we 

may refer to the maxims of Conlueius and Zoroaster. 
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BOOK IL that the application of them, even when understood, disco- 
CHAP. IX. vers many seeming contradictions : and that, with every 
exertion of practised memory, the utmost difficulty is expe- 
rienced in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion 
through different portions of Paninis and lectures. The 
number of commentaries on the books of grammar is exceed- 
great, and many of them very voluminous,”^ 

As these endless conceits answer any purpose rather than 
that of rendering language a more commodious and accurate 
instrument of communication, they afford a remarkable spe- 
cimen of the spirit of a rude and ignorant age : which is as 
much dehghted with the juggleries of the mind, as it is Avith 
those of the body, and is distinguished by the absurdity of 
its passion for both.^ It could not happen otherudse than 
that the Hindus should, beyond other nations, abound in 
those frivolous refinements which are suited to the taste of 
an uncivilised people. A whole race of men were set apart 
and exempted fi’om the ordinary cares and labours of life, 
whom the pain of vacuity forced upon some apjdication of 
mind, and who were under the necessity of maintaining their 
influence among the people, by the credit of superior learn- 
ing, and if not by real knowledge, which is slowly and with 
much difficulty attained, by artful contrivances for deceiving 
the people vnih the semblance of it. This view of the 
situation of the Brahmens serves to explain many things 
which modify and colour Hindu society. In grammatical 
niceties, however, the Hindus but discover their usual 
resemblance to other nations in the infancy of knowledge 
and improvement. We have already seen that the Arabians 
on this subject carry their complex refinements to a height 
scarcely inferior to that of the Brahmens themselves.^ Even 
the Turks, who are not in general a refining race, multiply 
conceits on this subject.^ During the dark ages the fabrica- 
tion of grammatical distinctions and subtleties furnished a 
favourite exercise to the European schoolmen.^ 

1 Colebrooke on the Sanscrit and Pracrit Lanffna^:cs, Asiat. Res. vol. vii. 

2 Mr. Colebrooke still further remarks, that the Hindns delight in scholastic 
disputation ; and that their controversial commentaries on grammar exhibit 
copious specimens of it. — Ibid 

3 Vide supra, p, 63 — 55. 

< Tout ce qiie le mauvais godt pent inrentcr pour fatiguer Vesprit, fait leur 
dcHices. et ravit leur admiration. Mtimoircs du Baron de Tott sur les Turcs et 
les Tartares, i. 8. 

s The following remarkable passage in the celebrated letter of our coiintr 5 "- 
man, and (but for one exception) admirable countryman, Sir Tliomas More, to 
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Not only the grammar ; the language itself has been cele- 
brated as the mark of a refined and elegant people. “It is 
more copious,” we are told, “than the Latin. It has several 
words to express the same thing. The sun has more than 
thirty names, the moon more than twenty. A house has 
twenty; a stone, six or seven; a tree, ten; a leaf, five; an 
ape, ten; a crow, niue.”^ 

That which is a defect and deformity in language is thus 
celebrated as a perfection.^ The highest merit of language 
would consist in having one name for every thing which 


jrnrtm Dorpiiis, affords at once a proof of tiie fact, and a judgment on the 
practice : “At nunc absurda qutedam portenta, ad certain bonarum artium 
nntapcrmciem, ct Inculenter ab antiquis distincta, coramiscuerunt ; et veterum 
purissimus traditiones suis adjectis sordibus infecerunt omnia. Nam in Grara- 
matica (ut omittam Alexandrum, atque id genus alios; qui quainquam im- 
perite, tamen gi'ammaticam utcunque docuerunt) Albert us qui dam, gramma - 
ticam se tracUturiim professus, logicam nobis quondam, aut metapliysicam, 
immo neiitram, sed mera somnia, mera delii’ia grammaticoe loco substituit : et 
taincu U 3 & nugacissimsc nnga? in publicas academias non tan turn receptse sun t, 
sed etiam pie risque tarn impense placuerunt, ut is propemodum solus aliquid 
in grammatica vale re censeatur, quisquis fuerit Albertistte nomen assequutus. 
Tantum auetoritatis habet,ad pcrvertenda bonorum quoqueingeniorumjudicia, 
semel ab ineptis tradita, magistris, dein tempore corroborata persuasio. Quo 
fit ut minus mirer, ad eundem raodum in dialectieca locum nugas plus quam 
sophistvcas irrepsisse quse cultoribus suis argutiarum nomine tarn vehementer, 
arrident.*’ Caramuel says of the subtle doctor, Scotus, Vix alibi subtilius 
scripsit quam cum de grammaticis modis signijicandi. Mr. Horne Tooke, 
however, on this, remarks, that his De modis signijicandi should be entitled, 
An Exemplar of the subtle art of saving appearances, and of discoursing deeply 
and learnedly on a subject with which we are perfectly unacquainted. Quid 
enim subtilius vet magis temte quam quod nihil est ? (Diversions of Parley, 
Introd. p. 12.) 

* Le Pore Paolino (Bartolomeo) Voyage aux Indes, ii. 201. 

2 Mr. Gibbon quaintly says, “ In Arabia as well as in Greece, the perfection 
of language outstripped the refinement of manners ; and her speech could 
diversifv tlie fourscore names of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five 
hundred of a lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious dic- 
tionary was intrusted to tlie memory of an illiterate people.” Hist, of Decl. 
and Fall, etc. ix.240. The German Professor Foster, who writes notes on the 
Voyage du Pere Paolino, says not ineptly on the passage quoted in the text 
(Paolino, Voy, aux Indes, iii. 399), “Ce n’est pas de cettc manicre-lh qu'on 
doit juger de la richesse dhme langue. On a coutume de dire que la langne 
Arabe est riclie, parce qiFelle a je nc sals quel nombre dc synonimes pour ex- 
primer le mot cp^e. Un de ces synonimes, par exemplc, siguifie le meurtrier 
dcs hommes. Ce n’est lix, dans la r<$alit6, qu’une expression m^taphorique ct 
figuvde, telle qu’on en peut fonner dans toutes les langues tant soit peu cul- 
tiv(?es. On pouvait de meme trouver plus de trentc noms pour exprimer le 
soleil dans les poetes Grccs ; mais il n’est venu dans I’esprit de personne, de 
faire valoir cela pour prouver la richesse de la langue Grecque.” Our own 
sagacious, and, in many respects, highly philosophical, Wilkins judges better 
when he names “ signijicanci/, perspicuity* brevity ^ and, consequently, fa- 
cility f among the perfections of a languaga ; and says that the multitude of 
rules in the Latin “ argues the imperfection of that language, that it should 
stand in need of sucli and so many; rules as have no foundation in the philo- 
sophy of speech If these rules he not necessary to language, and ac- 

cording to nature, but that words may signify sufficiently, and, in some respects, 
better without them, then there is greater judgment showed in laying them 
aside, or framing a language without them.” Essay towards a Real Character, 
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BOOK 11. required a name, and no more than one.^ Redundancy is 
CHAP. IX.- a defect in language, not less than deficiency. Philosophy, 

— and even common good sense, determine that every thing 

which can simplify language, without impairing it in point 
of precision and completeness, is a first-rate advantage. An 
ignorant and fantastical age deems it a glory to render it in 
the highest degree perplexing and difficult. 

The other perfections which are ascribed to the Sanscrit, 
are its softness, or agreeableness in point of sound, and its 
adaptation to poetry. Of its completeness or precision, 
those who were the fullest of admiration for it, were too 
little acquainted with it to be able to venture an opinion. 
Yet completeness and precision would have been undeniable 
proofs of the mental perfection of the people by whom it 
was used; while a great multitude of useless words and 
grammatical rules were the very reverse. Nothing is more 
probable than that a language which has too manj^ words of 
one description, has too few of another, and unites in equal 
degree the vices of superfluity and defect.- The adaptation 
of a language to poetry and the ear affords no evidence of 
civilisation. Languages, on which equal eulogies are 
bestowed to any which can be lavished on Sanscrit, are the 
languages confessedly of ignorant and uncivilised men. 
Nothing can surpass the admiration which is often expressed 
of the language of the modern Persians, Molina, the intel- 
ligent and philosophical historian of Chili, informs us, that 
of the language of the Chilians the grammar is as perfect as 
that of the Greek or Latin; that of no language does the 
formation and structure display greater ingenuity and feli- 


etc. p.448. Another u-riter, ^silo speaks 'vrith asmiich holdiiess ashetliinks 
'With force on the subject of laiigiiapje, says, “ Persons too dull or too idle to 
understand the subject, cannot, or 'will not, perceive ho'w great an evil many 
worils is ; and boaht of their copice verborum, as if a jjerson diseased 'vvlth 
gout or dropsy boasted of liis great joints, or big belly/* And again, “ It can- 
not be too often repeated, that superfluous variety and copia are faults, not 
excellencies. Simplicity may be considered poverty by perverted understand- 
ings, but it is always of great utility ; and to true judges it always possesses 
beauty and dignity.” Philosopliic Etymolog)^ or Rational Grammar, bv James 
-Gilciu’ist, p. 110, 170. “If the Sanscrit is to be admired for its amplicated 
grammar, the Ethiopic should be admired for its 202 letters.” Wilkins’ Essay 
towards a Real Character, p. 14, 

t What 'would become of poetry, of eloquence, of literature, of intellect, if 
language was thus shoru of all that gives it beauty, variety, grace, and vigour? 
— AV. 

2 This is a gratuitous assumption in the case of the Sanscrit language. One 
of its merits is not here advened to; its subservience to a sound theory of 
general philology and the affinities of languages. — AV. 
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city.^ The language of the Slalays is described as remarkably 
sweet, and ^Yeil adapted to poetry.- Clavigero knows not 
where to set a limit to his admiration of the [Mexican tongue,^ 
ilany extravagant things have been advanced concerning 
the great antiquity and superior excellency of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. According to some writers, it was the most 
ancient and most excellent in the world, spoken by the first 
parents of mankind in Paradise ; and from it they pretend 
to derive the names, Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, and all the an e- 
diluviaii patriarchs.”^ 

The same sacred volume which affords the mosu authen- 
tic materials for ascertaining the Hindu modes of accounting 
for the phenomena of mind, lends equal assistance in 
leading us to a knowledge of their modes of accounting for 


1 ‘‘Cr iiidiccni CliUcsi fomiano una sola nazione divisa in vane tribji e 
hitti Iniino la inedesima fisionoinia, e la medesima lingua cliianiata da loro 
C/ Marche vU dire lingua Chilesc. Questa lingua c dolce, armoniosa, 
S^^ireSfa, regolare, e copiosissima di termini fatti ad eniinciare non solo le 
cose lisicUe geiierali» o particolari, ma anche le cose inorali, e astiatte. Saggio 
SuUu StSvaturaie del Chili Del Signor Abate Giovaum Ignazio Holma, 

ina,.v superior r the Latin, and even to the Greek. It abounds,” says he 
“more than the Tuscan, in diminutives and ^ugmentetives; 
flip Vnrriiqii or Jinv other language -vve know, m veibal ana aosiract terms . 
for tlicre is hardly^a verb from which there are not many verbals formed, and 
rcircelva S adjective from which there are not some abstracte 

formcak It is not less copious in verbs 

verb others are derived of dilferent significations. Cinhua is to ao cm 
chihxia “to do with diligence or often;” Chihuilia, “to do to anot ler , a- 
“to cause to be done Ghihuatiuh, “to go to do;” C/a/i««co “ to 
^ ^ >1 /nr • flninrr otc UllVHTir ITlGIltlOriGd tllC GXtrii- 

ormna^V variet^ivith ^vdl’ich the Mexicans expres.s different degrees of respect, 
hv adding luiverbs and otiier particles to the 

varietv which gives so much civilization to the languat^c, does _ t, 
howeve^fmake it difflenlt to he spoken, because it 

are fi\:ed and easv • nor do we know any language that ib more regular ana 
methodical. The Mexicans, like the Greeks and other 

vantatre of makin'' compounds of two, three, or four simple words ; hut they 
do it witli more economy than the Greeks did ; for the 
entire words in composition, whereas the Mexicans 

some otters from them. Tla^^ott, “ To ulte the e five 

honoured or revered; rcspixqm, priest ; lath, fiithei . To unite these five 

words in one, tliey take elglit consonants and four 

Notluzomahidtzteopixcatatzin, that is, my very worthy father, or 
Driest nrehxing tlie No, which conresponds to the pronoun my, and addmg 
Sf^fJeh-rf particle Expressive of 'reverence. There are 

Of so many terms as to have fifteen or sixteen syllables .m snort, au 

those who^liave learned this language, and can j"?SO of its copiousnes^ re u- 
larity,and heiutifiil modes of speech, are of opinion, such a Ian vwge 
c.innot liave been spoken by a barbarous people. Cla\ igero, Hist, of Mexico, 

^°“nenryl''llist of Great Britain, iv. 365.-“ I know not a language spoken 
in LMrope tliat hath words of more sweetness 335 • 

Penn’s Letter on the American Indians, m Clarkson s Life of Penn, 1. 38o. 
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BOOK II. the phenomena of matter. “At the close of the night of 
CHAP. IX. Brahma; “intellect, called into action by his will to create 

worlds, performed again the work of creation; and thence 

first emerges the subtle ether, to which philosophers ascribe 
the quality of conveying sound.” ^ Ignorant that air is the 
great agent in the conveyance of sound, the Hindus had 
recourse to a fiction; the imagination of a something, of 
whose existence they had no proof. Equally futile is their 
account of air. “From ether, effecting a transmutation in 
form, springs the pure and potent air, a vehicle of all scents ; 
and air is held endued with the quality of touch .”2^ The 
word touch is here ambiguous ; it may mean either that 
air is tangible, or that it has the faculty, the sense of touch. 
The latter, I suspect, is the meaning of the original ; for I 
can hardly credit that so great a master of language as Sir 
William Jones, would have explained a passage which only 
meant that air is tangible, by so exceptionable a term as 
that it is endued with the quality of touch. I can with 
less difficulty suppose, from other instances, that he endea- 
voured to cloak a most absurd idea under an equivocal 
translation. 

AVith respect to light and heat, we are told in the imme- 
diately succeeding passage ; “Then from air, operating a 
change, rises light or fire, making objects visible, spreading 
bright rays, and it is declared to have the quality of 
figure.”^ It sufficiently appears from these several passages, 
that the accounts with which they satisfy themselves, are 
merely such random guesses as would occur to the most 
vulgar and untutored minds. From intellect rose ether: 
from ether, air ; from air, fire and light. It appears from 
this passage that they consider light and heat as absolutely 
the same: yet the moon afforded them an instance of light 
without heat ; and they had instances innumerable of heat 
without the presence of light. AA^hat is the meaning, when 
it is declared that fire, alias light has the quality of figure, 
it is' impossible to say. That fire, or, which is the same 
thing, light, is itself figured, is an affirmation wherein little 
meaning can be found. That fire, that is, light, is the cause 
of figure in all figured bodies, is an affirmation which, not- 
withstanding the absurdity, is in exact harmony with the 


1 Lavs of Menu, ch, i. 75. 


2 Ibid. 7 G. 


3 Ibid. 77. 
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mode of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as BOOK II. 
philosophy among the Hindus. chap ix. 

The account of ■water and earth is a link of the same chain. ■ 

“From light, a change being effected, comes water with the 
quality of taste ; and from water is deposited earth with 
the quality of smell.”' As from ether came air, so from air 
light, from light water, and from water earth. It is useless 
to ask what connexion appears between water and light, or 
earth and water. Connexion, reason, probabihty, had 
nothing to do with the case. A theory of successive pro- 
duction struck the fancy of the wi’iter, and all inquiry was 
out of the question. Here occurs the same difficulty as in 
the case of air; air was endowed with the quality of touch; 
water and earth are said to have the qualities of smell and 
taste. In this we perceive a most fantastic conceit: To 
water is ascribed the quality of taste ; to earth the quality 
of smell ; to fire, the quality of figure, (I suspect it should 
be translated sight ) ; to air, the quality of touch ; and to 
ether, the quality (as Sir William Jones translates it) of 
conveying sound ; I suspect it sliovXd be translated, the 
quality of hearing.- 

We have thus seen the speculations respecting the origin 
and qualities of the principal parts of inanimate nature. 


1 Laws of Menu, ch. i. 78. 

2 It is not easy to apprehend the force of the technical terms of a system 
with which we are imperfectly acquainted, and it is still more impossible to 
express their purport in a foreign language in which no precise equivalents 
for the originah exist. AVe need not wonder, therefore, that the author sees 
nothing hut absurdity in the imperfectly detailed evolution of the elements 
and tlieir properties, altliougli as far ns relates to the connexion between tlic 
elements and their properties there is nothing irrational or absurd in the 
scheme. Tiie Hindus early adopted the doctrine that tliere is no vacuum in 
nature, but obseiwing that' air was excluded under various circumstances from 
space, they devised, in order to account for the separation of particles, a subtle 
element or ether, by whicb. all interstices, the most minute and inaccessible, 
were pervaded, a no'iion which modern philosophy intimates some tendency to 
adopt, as regards the planetary movements ; and it -was to this subtle clement 
that they ascribed tlie property' of conveying sound : in wliich they were .so 
far right that in vacuo there can he no sound. Air, again, is said to he pos- 
sessed of the hiculri’ of touch, that is, it is the medium through which the con- 
tact of bodies is cffected—etlier keeps them apart— air impels them together. 
Fire, or rather light, has the property of figure. Jlr. Colebrooke renders it of 
colour; in either case the theory is true, for neither colour nor form is discern- 
ible except through the medinrn of light. Water has tlie property of taste, an 
affirmation perfectly true, for nothing is sensible to the palate until it is 
dissolved by the natural fluids. Tlie presence of odour as a property of earth, 
is less intelligible, but the notion was probably derived from ohseiwation of the 
fra^'rance of the vegetable 'svorld, which was assigned to the soil on which the 
flowers bloomed. That these views are open to pliilosophical objections is per- 
fectly true, hut they are not fantastic, not random guesses, they are founded on 
obsen’ation, and aie not devoid of rationalit}'. — W, 
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The same divine volume affords us a specimen of their 
ideas concerning the origin of at least one great dejiart- 
ment of animated nature. “From hot moisture are bona 
biting gnatSj liccj fleas^ and common flies ] these, and v’hat- 
ever is of the same class, are produced by heat.”^ If this 
be an idea natural enough to the mind of an uncultivated 
observer, it is at least not a peculiar proof of learning and 
civilisation. 

Of the arbitrary style of deciding without inquiry, the 
natural and ordinary style of all rude minds, a curious spe- 
cimen is afforded by the Hindu dogma, that vegetables, as 
well as animals, “have internal consciousness, and are 
sensible of pleasure and pain .^’2 

Mr. Wilford, the industrious explorer of the literature of 
this ancient people, informs us: “The Hindus were super- 
ficial botanists, and gave the same aj)pellation to plants of 
different classes, ^ To arrange or classify,^ on this or any 
other subject, seems an attempt which has in all ages 
exceeded the mental culture of the Hindus. 

Of all circumstances, however, connected with the state 
of Hindu society, nothing has called forth higher expres- 
sions of eulogy and admiration than the astronomy of the 
Brahmens. Mons. Bailly, the celebrated author of the 
History of Astronomy, may be regarded as beginning the 
concert of praises, upon this branch of the science of the 
Hindus. ^ The grounds of his conclusions were certain 
astronomical tables ; from w^hich he inferred, not only ad- 
vanced 2^rogress in the science, but a date so ancient as to 
be entirely inconsistent with the chronology of the He- 
brew Scriptures. The man who invented a theory of an 
ancient and highly civilized people, now extinct, formerly 
existing in the wilds of Tartary, and who maintained it 
with uncommon zeal, and all the effoz’ts of his ingenuity, 
is not to be trusted as a guide in the regions of conjecture! 
Another cause of gi’eat distrust attaches to Mons. Baillj^ 
Voltaire, and other excellent writers in Prance, abhorring 
the evils which they saw attached to Catholicism, laboured 

o ^ 49. See also Ibid. xi. M3 to Mb 

^ \\ dford on Egj’pt and the Nile. Asiat. Res. iii. 310. 

The 1 inulus were certainly unacquainted with either the Linna^an 
or natural orders, but they were careful observers both of the external 
and internal jiropcrties of plants, and furnish copious lists of the veiretable 
world, with sensible notices of theii^ uses, and names significant of their pecu- 
liantjcs , — W . ^ 
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to subvert tbe authority of the books on which it was BOOK II. 
founded. Under this impulse, they embraced, with ex- chap. ix. 
treme credulity, tod actual enthusiasm, the tales respect- 
ing the great antiquity of the Chinese and Hindus as 
disproving, entirely, the Mosaic accounts of the duration 
of the present race of men. When a case occurred, in 
which it appeared that this favourite conclusion could be 
established on the strength of astronomical observations 
and mathematical reasoning, the great object seemed to 
be accomplished. The argument was laboured with the 
utmost diligence by Mons. Baiily, was received with un- 
bounded applause, and for a time regarded as a demon- 
stration in form of the falsehood of Christianity. 

The most eminent of all the mathematical converts, 
gained by Mons. Baiily, was Mi\ Playfair, the professor of 
mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. A bias was 
probably created in his mind by the high reputation of 
Mons. Baiily for his attainments in that science in which 
Mr. Playfair himself was so great a master ; and any feel- 
ing of that nature could not fail to be greatly strengthened, 
by the loud applause, in which his countrymen, both those 
who were still in India, and those who had returned from 
it, at that time concurred, of the wonderful learning, 
wonderful civilization, and wonderful institutions of the 
Hindus ; applause which imposed implicit belief on minds 
such as that of his illustrious colleague, the author of the 
Historical Disquisition concerning the knowledge which 
the ancients had of India. In a paper published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr. Play- 
fair stated, with skill and dexterity, the matter of evidence 
on which the proposition is founded;^ and in an article 
lately published in the Edinburgh ReAuew,' the arguments 
are controverted by which Mr. Bentlej’’ had endeavoured 
to overthrow his opinion ; but a suspension of belief, till 
further information shall yield more satisfactory proof, is 
all that in this latter document is contended for. 

Such a demand, however, is infinitely too much, and at 
variance with all the principles of reasoning. When an 
opinion is obviously contradicted by a grand train ot cir- 

' Transactions of the Royal Society" of Edin. vol. ii. 

Of 'v^’hich lie has over all Europe been recognised as the author ; Vide infra, 
p. 105, note 1 . 
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BOOKIL cuinstances^ and is not supported by the special 

criAP. IX- proof on which it pretends to rest, it is unproved : and 
whatever is unproved^ and out of the known order of na- 
ture, is altogether unworthy of belief ; deserves sim 2 )le re- 
jection. 

Whoever, in the present improved state of our know- 
ledge, shall take the trouble to contemplate the i)roof 
which we possess of the state of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, can form no other conclusion, but 
that everything (unless asti'onomy be an exception) bears 
clear, concurring, and undeniable testimony to the ignor- 
ance of the Hindus, and the low state of civilization in 
which they remain. That such a people are masters of 
the science of astronomy to a degree which none but na- 
tions highly cultivated have elsewhere ever attained, is 
certainly not to be credited on any chain of proof that is 
not entire.^ 

Of the fitness of the proof to maintain any such con- 
clusions as have been founded upon it, an idea may be 
formed from this ; that j\Ir, Bentley, who had paid great 
attention to the books of Hindu aStronom}^, says they are 
all of modern date, and their pretensions to antiquity, 
founded only on forgery.- As his moderate knowledge of 
mathematics, however, and even the inelegancies of his 
style, have been sarcastically employed to throw discredit 
upon his conclusions, it is of importance to add that the 
two mathematicians whose reputation for profundity seems 
to exceed that of their contemporaries, Laplace, and an 
eminent ornament of our country, not only reject the in- 
ference of the great antiquity and perfection of the Hindu 

1 Mr. Playfair has himself given us a criterion for determining on his notions 
of the Hindu astronomy, 'wliich is perfectly suffleient. He says, in tlic con- 
clusions of his discourse (Edin. Trans, ii. 192), These conclusions are without 
doubt extraordinary ; and have no other claim to our belief, except that their 
being false were much more wondeiful than their being true.” On this prin- 
ciple, the question is decided : for the wonder is little that they should be 
false, but mighty indeed were they true. 

2 Asiat. Ites. vi. 577. — M. As presently mentioned, Mr. Bentley had but a 
moderate knowledge of mathematics. He had a still more moderate know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, and was quite incapable oi forming an opinion of tlie authen- 
ticity of Sanscrit writings, upon an accurate estimate of their contents. His 
notion that the astronomical works of the Hindus were all forgeries, was 
founded entirely upon prejudice, not upon inquiry. Having known him 
personally, the writer had various opportunities of appreciiiting liis charac- 
ter, in this respect. Hindu ^forgery, was the engrossing idea of his mind, 
with which it was vain to argue, as it was the progeny of passion, not of 
reason. - W. 
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astronoraj^j but from the evidence offered, draw a conclu- BOOK II. 
sion directly the x’everse; viz., that this science is in the chap. ix. 
very same state of infancy among the Hindus with all the 
other branches of knowledge. The Surya Sidhanta is the 
great repository of the as^tronomical knowledge of the 
Hindus. It is on the authority of our own countryman ^ 

I am enabled to declare, that this book is itself the most 
satisfactory of all proofs of the low state of the science 
among the Hindus, and the rudeness of the people from 
whom it proceeds ; that its fantastic absurdity is truly 
Hindu ; that all we can learn from it are a few facts, the re- 
sult of observations which required no skill ; that its vague 
allegories and fanciful reflections prove nothing, or every- 
thing ; that a resolute admirer may build upon them all 
the astronomical science of modern times ; but a man who 
should divest his mind of the recollection of European 
discoveries, and ask what a people unacquainted with the 
science could learn from the Surya Sidhanta, would find 
it next to nothing.- 


1 No 'n'ciccht can be attached to an anon^Tiious autliorit}’ ; what means has 

he had of fonning an estimate of the Siddhanta ? The translation of 

a standard worlc on Hindu astronomy, is much wanted, to determine a«^cu- 
rately tiie extent of their science The conclusion^ founded on partial 
extracts from astronomical works, and dissertations, having certain circum- 
scrihed purposes, are necessarily imperfect, and are probably, in many respects, 
erroneous. — W. 

2 Dr. Smith, witli his usual sagacity, says, “ There arc various causes which 
render astronomy the very first of the sciences which is cultivated by a rude 
people : though from the distance of the objects, and tlie consequent myste- 
riousness of their nature and motions, this would seem not to he the case. Of 
all the plienomena of nature, tlic celestial appearances are, by their greatness 
and beauty, the most stinkingly addressed to the curiosity of mankind. But it 
is not only their greatness and beauty by wliicli they become the tirst objects 
of a si)eculativc curiosity. The species of objects in tlic heavens arc few in 
numbers the sun, tiie moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. All the changes, 
too, which are ever observed in these bodies, evidently arise from some difler- 
eiice in tlie velocity and direction of their several motions. All this formed a 
very simple object of consideration. The objects, however, whicli the inferior 
parts of nature presented to view, the earth and the bodies which immediately 
surround it, though they were much more familiar to the mind, were more apt 
to embarrass and perplex it, by the variety of their species, and by the intricacy 
and seeming irregularity of the laws or orders of their succession. Tlic variety 
of meteors in the air, of clouds, rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, rain, hail, 
snow, is vast, and tlie order of their succession seems to be most irregular and 
inconstant. The species of fossils, minerals, plants, animals, wliich arc found 
in the waters and near the surface of the earth, are still more intricately diver- 
sified ; and if we regard the different manners of their production, their mutual 
influence in altering, destroying, supporting one anotlier, tlie orders of their 
successicn seem to admit of an almost infinite variety If tho imagination, 
therefore, when it considered the appearances in tho heavens, was often per- 
plexed and driven out of its natural career, it would be much more expobcd to 
the same embarrassment, when it directed its attention to tlie objects which 
the earth presented to it, and when it endeavoured to trace tlicir progress and 
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BOOK II. Tlie Hindu astronomy is possessed of very considerable 
ciiAi’. IX. accuracy in regard to the mean motions. In other re- 

spects, it has no pretensions to correctness or refinement. 

Astronomy may acquire great accuracy in regard to the 
mean motions, without the help of any nice or delicate 
observations ; and while the science can hardly be said to 
exist. If there is every reason to believe, and none what- 
soever to disbelieve, that the mean motions of the Hindu 
astronomy have been gradually corrected in the same 
manner in which the calendars of ancient nations have 
been improved, the legitimate conclusion cannot be mis- 
taken. 

As far as a conclusion can be drawn respecting the state 
of astronomy among the Hindus, from the state of their 
instruments of observation (and an analogy might be ex- 
pected between those closely connected circumstances,) 
the inference entirely corresponds with what the other 
circumstances in the condition of the Hindus have a ten- 
dency to establish. The observatory at Benares, the great 
seat of Hindu astronomy and learning was found to be 
rude in structure, and the instruments with which it was 
provided of the coarsest contrivance and construction. 

Even Mr. Playfair himself observes that regular ob- 
servations began to be made in Chaldea with the era of 
Habonassar ; the earliest which have merited the atten- 
tion of succeeding ages.” The observation which he next 
presents is truly philosophical and important. “ The cu- 
riosity of the Greeks,” says he, “was, soon after, directed 
to the same object; and that ingenious people was the 
first that endeavoured to explain or connect, by theoiy, 
the various phenomena of the heavens.”^ This was an 


successive revolutions.” Essavs Dr. Adam Smith, p. 07, 98. Of the Per- 
sians, Jlr. Scott Warinp: says, Their perverse predilection for judicial astrology 
excites them to the study of astronomy, merely that they may fortitell the con- 
junction of the planets; and wJien they are able to do this with any dec:rce of 
accuracy, they are accounted men of considerable science. They Imve two 
descriptions of Ephemeris ; the first containing the conjunction and opposition 
of the luminaries: and the second the eclipses, the longitude and latitude of 
the stars,” &c. Tour to Sheeraz, p. 254. The pages of the historian being 
little adapted to mathematical and astronomical discussion, I have inserted, 
by way of Appendix, an examination of tlie arguments for the antiquity and ex- 
cellence of the Hindu astronomy ; with which the friendship of the great ma- 
thematician to whom I have alluded Itas enabled me to elucidate the subject. 
See Append. No. 1- at the end of the chapter. 

^ Playfair on the Astronomy of the Brahmens. Trans. Boy. Soc. Edin. ii. 
135. 
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important step ; all that preceded Tvas mere observation 
and empiricism, not even the commencement of science,^ 
He adds; ‘‘The astronomy of India gives no theory, nor 
even any description of the celestial phenomena, but 
satisfies itself with the calculation of certain changes in 
the heavens, particularly of the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, and with the rules and tables by which these calcu- 
lations must be performed. The Brahmen, seating him- 
self on the ground, and arranging his shells before him, 
rej)eats the enigmatical verses that are to guide his cal- 
culation, and from his little tablets and palm-leaves, takes 
out the numbers that are to be employed in it. He ob- 
tains his result with wonderful certainty and expedition ; 
but having little knowledge of the principles on which 
his rules are founded, and no anxiety to be better in- 
formed, he is perfectly satisfied, if, as it usually happens, 
the commencement and duration of the eclipse answer, 
within a few minutes, to his prediction. Beyond this, liis 
astronomical inquiries never extend ; and his observations, 
wben he makes any, go no further than to determine the 
meridian line, or the length of the day at the place where 
he observes.^’- 

Scarcely can there be drawn a stronger picture than this 
of the rude and infant state of astronomy. The Brah- 
men, making his calculation by shells, is an exact resem- 
blance of the rude American performing the same opera- 
tion by knots on a string ; and both of them exhibit a 
practice which then only prevails; either when the more 
ingenious and commodious method of ciphering, or ac- 
counting by written signs, is unknown ; or when the human 
mind is too rude and too weak to break through the force 
of an inveterate custom.^ 


1 Dr, Smith says, “ Nature, according to common ohscr\-ation, anpears a 
chaos of jarring and discordant appearances, into which philoi?oph' endeavours 
to introduce order by representing the invisible chains which bind together all 
these disjointed objects. It thus soothes tlic imagination, and renders the 
theatre of nature a more cob'^.ont, and therefore a more magnificent spectacle, 
than otherwise it would a'f'^^ear to he. Mankind in the first ages of society have 
little curiosity to find oul those hidden chains of events which bind together the 
Becminglv disjointed appearances of nature. A savage has no inclination to 
amuse himself witli searcliing out what seems to serve no other purpose than to 
render the theatre of nature a more connected spectacle to his imagination. 
Essays, Ili^t. of Astron. pp. 20, 21, 23. 

2 Playfair, on the Astron. of tlie Brahmens. Trans. R. S. E. ii. 138, 139. 

3 Goguet, having mentioned the quipos of the Peruvians, says, “ It is the 
same witli the negroes on the coast of Juida. They know nothing of the art of 
nTiting, and yet they can calculate the largest sums with great facility, by 
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BOOK H. But tlie rude state of tlie science of astronomy among 
cifAP. IX. the Brahmens of the present day, is supposed to have 
been preceded hy a iieriod in which it was cultivated to a 
high degree of perfection. It is vain to ask at what date 
this period had its existence ; and where the signs of such 
ancient knowledge are to be found. To these questions, 
no answer can be returned. Sir William Jones himself 
admits, “ it is improbable that the Indian astronomers, in 
very early times, had made more accurate observations 
than those of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Maraghah ; and still 
more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error.” ‘ Mr. Davis, one of the oriental 
inquirers to whom we are most indebted for our know- 
ledge of Hindu astronomy, says, “ I had been inclined to 
think with many others, that the Brahmens possess no 
more knowledge in astronomy, than they have derived 
from their ancestors in tables ready calculated to their 
hands, and that few traces of the principles of the science 
could be found among them ; but, by consulting some 
Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my opinion. I be- 
heve the Hindu science of astronomy will be found as well 
known now, as it ever was, among. them.”- In other words. 


means of cords and knots, which have their own signification.” Hist. Gen. de 
Voyage, iv, 283, 373, and 393. Origin of Laws, i. 224, '\^’c are informed hy 
Herodotus, that the Egyptians, like the Brahmens, counted hy shells ; 
and, at one time at least the Greeks ; hut in an inverse order, the Greeks 
passing from left to right, the Egyptians from right to left. Herodot. lib. ii 
cap. 3G. 

* Asiat. Res. ii. H5. The following is valuable from the pen of JI. Delamhre, 
‘‘ M. La Place, qui avoit quelqiie intdret h soutenir la grande anciennetd de 
I’astronomie Indieniie,et quiavoit d*abordparle des mouvemens moyens et ties 
dpoques des Hindous de la maniere la plus avantageuse, a fini pourtant par 
croire et imprimer que leurs tables ne remontent pas au dela du 13ine siecle. 
Mr. Playfair, en rdpondant h Pobjection de M. de La Place, ne la dJtniit pas*. 
Peu importe que Bailly ait affirme ; lus ou moins directement et positivement 
la conjonction generale des planbtes, qui a determine I’epoque ; ce qu’il falloit 
dclaircir est un fait. Les tables indiquent-elles en etl'et cette conjonction, 
Pepoque alors est fictive, et Pastronomie Indienne est beaucoup i)lus inodenic. 
Les tables iPindiquent-elies pas cette conjonction, alors Pobjection de 31. La 
Place tombe d’elle-racme. C'est ce que ne dit pas Mr. Playfair, et e’est ce que 
je n^xi pas le terns de verifier. 3Iais quand meme Pobjection seroit sans force, 
il restcroit bien d’autres difficiiltds. Ce ne sent pas quelques rencontres 
heureuses parmi line foule de calculs errones oil incohdrens, qui sulhroient 
pour pro liver Pantiquitd de P Astronomic Indienne. La forme mystdrieuse de 
leurs tables et de leurs mdthodes suffiroit pour donner des souii^ons sur leur 
vdracitd. C’est une question qui probablement ne sera jamais ddcidec, et qui 
ne pourroit Petre que par de nouvelles ddeouvertes dans les dcrits des Hin- 
douN,” Letter from 31. Delambe, dated Paris, July 21, 1814, published, Ap- 
pendix, note D., of Researches concerning the Laws, &c. of India, by O 
Craufurd, fcisq.” 

2 Asiat Res. li. 22G— 228. 
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the ignorance of the present age is the same with the ig- 
noi’ance of all former ages.” ^ 

While we are thus unable, from all we have learned of 
the Hindu astronomy, to infer either its high antiquity, 
or great excellence, it is a matter of doubt whether even 
that portion of the science which they possess, they may 
not, to a certain degree, have derived from other nations 
more advanced in civilization than themselves.^ The 
Hindu astronomy possesses certain features of singularity 
which tend to prove, and have, by various inquirers, been 
held suflBcieiit to pi'ove, its perfect originality. But it 
may very well be supposed, that in a science which so na- 
turally fixes the attention of even a rude people, the 
Hindus themselves proceeded to a certain extent; and 
even if they did borrow the most valuable portion of all 
that they know, that it was constrained to harmonize with 
the methods they had already invented^ and the dis- 
coveries they had previously made. The fact, moreover, 

1 Of that ignorance take the follo'wing specimens : — “ The Bhagavat,” (says 
Mr. Davis, Asiat. Res. iii. 225) when treating of the system of the universe, 
places the moon above the sun, and the planets above the fixed stars.” — 
“ The prince of serpents continuully sustains tlie weight of this earth.” Sa- 
contala, beginning of act v. — “ Some of them” [the Brahmens of tlie present 
day] “ are capable,” says Mr. Orine, Hist, of Jndost. i. 3, “ of calculating 
an eclipse, which seems to he the utmost stretch of their mathematical know- 
ledge.” 

2 As compared with the state of Astronomical science in modern times, 
Hindu Astronomy, of course, is far from excellence, as Schlegel remarks, “ il 
n'est pasbosoin de faire de gros livres pour le prouver;” it is, perhaps, inferior 
to the Astronomy of the Greeks, but it exhibits many proofs of accurate observa- 
tion and deduction, highly creditable to the science of Hindu Astronomers. 
The division of the ecliptic into lunar mansions, the solar zodiac, the mean 
motions of the planets, tlie precession of the equinoxes, the earth's self support 
in space, the diurnal revolution of the eaith on its axis, the revolution of the 
moon on her axis, her distance from the earth, the dimension of the orbits of 
the planets, the calculation of eclipses, are parts of a system which could not 
have been found amongst an unenlightened people. That the antiquity of the 
Hindu Astronomy lias been exaggerated is no doubt true, but there is no 
reason to conceive that it is not 'ancient. Even Bentley, himself, refers the 
contrivance of the lunar mansions toB.C. 1424, a period interior to the 
earliest notices of Greek Astronomy, and implying a course of s»till earlier ob- 
servation. The originality of Hindu Astronomy, if this era be granted, is at 
once established, but it is also proved by intrinsic evidence, as although there 
are some remarkable coincidences between the Hindu and other systems, 
their methods are their own. “ If there be any resemblances,” says Professor 
Wallace (Account of British India, Edinburgh,) they have arisen out of the 
nature of the science, or from what the Indians have borrowed from the Ara- 
bians, who were instructed by the Greeks, rather than from anything borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabians or the Greeks.” There is no occasion to 
suppose the Greeks were instructed by the Hindus, but the Arabians cer- 
tainly were. Their own writers affirm that Indian Astronomers were greatly 
encouraged by the early khalifs, particularly Harun al Rashid and A1 Mamuu ; 
they were invited to Bagdad, and their works were translated into Arabic. 
The Hindus were, fully as much as the Greeks, the teachers of the Arabians, 
-W. 
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BOOK II. is, that if the Hindu astronomy exhibits marhs of dis- 
ciiAp. IX. tinction from other systems, it exhibits, on the supposi- 

tion of its originality, still more surprising instances of 

agreement wnth other systems. ^^The days of the week” 
(I use the language of Mr. Playfair) are dedicated by the 
Brahmens, as by us, to the seven jdanets, and, what is 
truly singular, they are arranged precisely in the same 
order. The ecliptic is divided, as with us, into twelve 
signs of thiidy degrees each. This division is purely ideal, 
and is intended merely for the purpose of calculation. 
The names and emblems by which these signs are ex- 
pressed, are nearly the same as with us ; and as there is 
nothing in the nature of things to have determined this 
coincidence, it must, like the arrangement of the days of 
the week, be the result of some ancient and unknown com- 
munication.” ^ Prom this striking circumstance, Montucla, 
the celebrated historian of mathematics, inferred, that the 
Hindu zodiac was borrowed from the Greeks ; and from 
the vicinity of the Greek empire of Bactria, as well as 
from the communications which took place between the 
Hindus, the Persians, and Arabians, the facilitj^ with 
which the knowledge of the Grecian astronomy might 
pass into India is clear. Sir William Jones controverts 
the position that the Hindu ecliptic was borrowed from 
the Greeks; he contends that it was derived from the 
Chaldeans.2 But this is the same in the end.^ 

1 Playfair, on the Astronomy of the Brahmins. Trans. R. S. E. ii. 140, 141. 
See, to the same purpose, Colebrooke on the Indian and Arabian Divisions of 
the Zodiac, Asiat. Res. ix. 323, 376. 

2 Asiat. Res. ii. 289. 

3 The division of the zodiac amon^r the Birmans as 'well as the Brahmens, 
resembles ours, the original Chaldean. “ My friend San germane,” (says Dr, 
Buchanan, Asiat. Res. vi. 204), “gave Captain Symes a silver hasin, on 'wliich 
the twelve signs were embossed. He conceived, and T think justly, that this 
zodiac had been communicated to the Burmans from Chaldea by the interven- 
tion of the Brahmens. And I find, that in this conjecture he is supported by 
Sir W. Jones, (As. Res. ii. 306). Both, however, I am afraid, will excite the 
indignation of the Brahmens, who, as the learned judge in another place al- 
leges, have always been too proud to borrow science from any nation iernorant 
of the Vedas. Of their being so proud as not to acknowledge their obliirations, 
I make no doubt; but that they have borrowed from the Chaldeans, who were 
ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. Jones himself has proved. Why, then, slionld he 
have opposed the sarcastic smiles of perplexed Pandits to the reasoning of M. 
Montucla (As. Res.ii. 303, 289), when that learned man alleged that tlie Brah- 
mens have derived astronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arab.^. The 
expression of tbe Brahmens quoted by him ns a proof, namely, ‘ that no base 
creature can be lower than a Yavan or Greek,* only exposes tlieir miserable ig- 
norance and disgusting ilUberality.” — On this pride, too great to learn (a sure 
sign of harharibO, it is also to he remarked, that a matrimonial connexion 
(among the Hindus the most sacred of all connexions) took place between Se- 
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At one time a disposition appeared to set tlie know- BOOK II. 
ledge of the Hindus^ in pure mathematics, very high. chap. ix. 

A very convenient, and even an ingenious mode of con- 

structing the table of approximate signs, is in use among 
the Hindu astronomers. “But ignorant totally,” says 
Pi’ofessor Leslie, “ of the principles of the operation, those 


IcucusaTid Sandrocottos. On this difficulty,” says Mr. Wilford,“I consulted 
the pundits of licnares, and they all gave me the same ans'vver ; namely, that 
in the time of Chandvagupta,tlie Yavanas were much respected, and u'eve even 
considered as a sort of Hindus.” Asiat. Itcs. v. 28ti. What v’as to liinder the 
Jirahmens from learning astronomy from the Greeks at that period? Air. Wil- 
ford indeed says that a great intercourse formerly subsisted between the Hindus 
and the nations of tlie West. Ibid. iii. 2*J7, 298. Sir William seems to have 
known but little of the intercourse wliich subsisted between the Hindus and 
the people of the West. Suetonius (in vit. Octav.) informs us, that the Indians 
sent ambassadors to Augustus. An embassy met him when in Syria, from king 
Toms, as he is called, with letters written in the Greek character, containing, 
us usual, a liyperholicai description of the grandeur of the monarch. Strabo, 
lib. XV. p. Odd. A Hrahmen was among those ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burned himself to death, Strabo, Ibid, and 
Dio Cass. lib. liii. p. 527. Another splendid embassy was sent from the same 
quarter to Constantine. Cedreni Aunal. p. 2-i2, Kd. Basil. 15bG; Alaurice, 
Hist. iii. 125. ” I have long harboured a suspicion,” says Gibbon, that all 

the Scj'thian, and .su 7 ne, perhaps viuchy of the Indian science, was derived 
from tlie Greeks of Bactriaua.” Gibbon, vii. 294. A confirmation of this idea, 
by no means trifling, was found in China, by Lord Alacartney and his suite, 
who discovered the mathematical instruments deposited in the cities /f I’ekin, 
and Nankeen, not constructed for the latitude of those places, but for the 37th 
parallel, the position of Balk or Bactria; Barrow’s China, p. 289. The cer- 
tainty of tlie fact of a Christian churcli being planted in India at a time not 
distant from that of the apostles, is a proof that the Hindus had the means of 
learning from tlie Greeks.— We learn the following very important fact from 
Dr. Buchanan : The greater part of Bengal manuscripts, owing to the badness 
of the paper, require to be copied at least once in ten years, as they will, in 
that climate, preserve no longer ; and every copyist, it is to he suspected, adds 
to old hoolcs whatever discoveries he makes, relinquishing his immediate repu- 
tation for learning, in order to promote the grand and profitable employment 
of his sect, the delusion of the multitude. Asiat. lies. vi. 174, note. Anquetil 
Duperron, wlio liad at an early period asserted the communication of Grecian 
science to rhe Hindus, (see Recherches Historiques et Philosophiques sur ITnde) 
supported this coiicUision at the end of his long life. “ N’est il pas avoud,” 
says he in his notes to the Frencli translation of Paolino’s Travels, iii. 442 ; 
“ que, de tout terns, sans conquOte, avec conquete, par terre comme par mer, 
PAsie, I’Inde, ct I’Europe, ont eu des relations plus ou moins actives ; que les 
savans, les sages de ces contrdes se sont visites, ont pu se faire part de leurs 
dccouvertcs; et qu’il n’est pas hors de \Taisemblance que quelques uns auront 
fait usage dans leurs livres, in erne sans en avertir, des nouvelles lumibres qu’ils 
avaient revues de I’e'trangir? De nos jours, le Rajah d’Araber, dans ses 
ouvrages astronomiques, parle des tables de la Hire. Le Rajali Djessingue, 
aura profite des legons du P. Boudier, qu’il avait appeld aupres de lui. Si 
Pastronome Brahme, avec lequel Al. le Gentil a travailld a Pondicherrl, dcrit 
sur Pastronomie, sans ahandoniier le fond de ses principes, du systeme Indien, 
il adoptera des pratiques qu*il aura remarqudes dans son disciple, calculera, 
quoique Indou, h la Praii^aise, dt donnera comme de lui, du pays des rdsultats 
reellement tirds dc ses rapports avec Pastrgnomie Frangaise. Nier ces proba- 
hilites, e’est ne pas coniiaitre les hommes.”— “ 11 y a difTdrentes dpoques dans 
les sciences Indicimes, dans la mythologie, les opinions religieuses de cette 
contree. Les Indiens ont regu ou empruntd diverses connaissances des Arabes, 
des Perses, en tel temps; des Grecs dans tel autre.” Ibid. p. 451. 
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BOOK IL humble calculators are coutent to follow blindly a slavish 
CHAP. IX. routine. The Brahmens must, therefore, have derived 

such information from people further advanced than 

themselves in science, and of a bolder and more inventive 
genius. Whatever may be the pretensions of that passive 
race, their knowledge of trigonometrical computation has 
no solid claim to any high antiquity. It was probably, 
before the revival of letters in Europe, carried to the East 
by the tide of victory. The natives of Hindustan might 
receive instruction from the Persian astronomei's, who 
were themselves taught by the Greeks of Constantinople, 
and stimulated to those scientific pursuits by the skill and 
liberality of their Arabian conquerors.”^ 

^ Elements of Geometry, etc., by John Leslie, Professor of ^iloral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, note xxiv. All that can be said in favour o*f 
the mathematical science of the Hindus is very skilfully summed up in the 
following passage, by a mathematician of tirsNrate eminence, William AVallace, 
Esq., the Professor of Matliematics in the University of Edinburgh, “'llic 
researches of the learned have brought to light astronomical tables in India, 
which must have been constructed by the principles of geometry ; but the 
period at whicli they have been formed has by no means been completely as- 
certained. Some ai'c of opinion, tliat they have been framed from observations 
made at a very remote period, not less than 3,000 years before the Cliristian 
era ; and if this opinion be well founded, the science of geometry must have 
been cultivated in India to a considerable extent, long before the period as- 
signed to its origin in the West ; so that many of the elementary propositions 
may have been brought from India to Greece. The Hindus liave a treatise 
called the Surya Sidbanta, which professes to be a revelation from heaven, 
communicated to Jlcya, a man of great sanctitj’, about four millions of years 
ago ; but sett mg aside this fabulous origin, it has been supposed to be of gmcat 
antiquity, and to have been written at least two thousand years before the 
Christian era. Interwoven with many absurdities, this book contains a rational 
system of trigonometry, whicli differs entirely from that first known in Greece 
or Arabia. In fact, it is founded on a geometrical theorem, which was not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before the time of Vieta, about two 
liundred years ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a thing unknoivn to the 
Greeks, wlio used the chords of the double arcs. The invention of sines has 
been attributed to the Arabs ; but it is possible that they ‘may have received 
this improvement in trigonometry, as well as the numeral cliaractcrs, from 
Indin.” Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Geometry, p. 191. The only fact 
here asscited, wliich bears upon tlie question of the civilization of the Hindus, 
is that of their using the sines of arcs instead of the chords of the double arcs. 
Suppose that they invented this method. It proves nothing beyond what all 
men believe, that the Hindus made a few of the first steps in civilization at an 
early period ; and tliat they engaged in those abstract speculations, metaphy- 
sical and mathematical, to which a semi-barbarous people are strongly inclined. 
The Arabians were never more than semi -barbarous. The Greeks were no 
better, at the early age when they were acquainted with the elementary pro- 
positions of gc(unetry. If tlie Greeks or Arabians invented, in the scini-bar- 
baroiis state, the mode of computation by the chords, what was to hinder the 
Hindus from inventing, while semi -barbarous, the mode of compiitiiur by the 
sines of arcs? This is upon tlie supposition that the mode of comjuiting by 
sines, and the elementary propositions on which it depends, really arc original 
among the Hindus. But this seems not to rest upon very satisfactory proof, 
when it is barely inferred from the use of chords by the Greeks ; and Uic pos- 
sibilifp alone is asserted of the Arabians having derived the knowledge Irom 
the Hindus.— M. 

The author has here shifted liis ground ; as his quotation from Professor 
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Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics ; and among other BOOK II. 
inventions; of which the honour has been claimed for the chap. ix. 

HinduS; is that of numerical characters.^ Whether the 

signs used b}" the Hindus are so peculiar as to render it 
l^robable that they invented them, or whether it is still 
more probable that they borrowed them, are questions 
which, for the purpose of ascertaining their progi'ess in 
civilisation, are not worth resolving. ^‘The invention of 
numerical characters,” says Goguot, “must have been very 
ancient. For though flints, pebbles, and grains of corn 
&c.; might be sufficient for making arithmetical calculations, 
they were by no means proper for preserving the result of 
them. It was, however, necessary on many occasions to 
jDreserve the result of arithmetical operations, and conse- 
quently it was necessary, very early, to invent signs for that 
purpose.”- Under these motives, a people, who had com- 
munication with another people already acquainted with 
numerical signs, would borrow them: a people who had 
no such communication, would be under the necessity of 
inventing them. But alphabetical signs, far more difficult, 
were invented at a rude period of society ; no certain proof 
of civilisation is therefore gained by the invention of 
arithmetical characters. The characters of which Euro- 
peans themselves make use, and which they have borrowed 
from the Arabians, are really hieroglyphics; and “from 
the monuments of the Mexicans,” says Goguet, “which 
are still remaining, it appears that hieroglyphics were used 
by that people, both for letters and numerical characters.”^ 

That diligent and judicious inquirer says, in general, “The 
origin of cipliers or numerical characters was confounded 
with that of hieroglyphic writing. To this day, the Arabian 


Wallace is hostile to the purport of his argument, and proves that the Hindus 
had an original method of computation, and one which anticipated modem 
discovery. The position that they must have been indebted to a people further 
advanced than themselves, as, for instance, the Greeks, is shown to be un- 
tenable. Obliged, however reluctantly, to admit that the Hindus may have 
invented this method, the author tails back upon tlie more general charge, 
and says, “it does not substantiate their civilization.” The question at issue 
in this place is, not their civilization, but their proficiency in mathematics ; 
and the instance given is favourable to the pretensions of the Hindus to very 
considerable progress effected by their own independent efforts. — W. 

‘ Even Delambre, who disputes the originality of Hindu astronomy, con- 
cedes their claim to early progress in arithmetic, and tlie invention of numerical 
ciphers. — W. 

2 Origin of Laws, i. 221. 

Origin of Laws, i. 224. 
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cijiliers are iva] In'croglyphics, aial do not. repre.-eid u'ord-. 
but tilings. For ^vhicll reason, though the nations who use 
tliem speak ilifi'erent languages, yet these charaeteiv excite 
the ideas of the same numbers in the minds of all." 

Algebraic signs, win eh were brought into Europe from Ara- 
bia, may, it is.said, have originated in India. There is an a^-er- 

tionof the Arabian iraters, that an Arabian mathematicianin 

D59 travelled to India, in quest of information. He mieht. 
bowetei, travel without finding. On thi.s foundation, it is 
plain that no sound inference can be established. If, indeed, 
it were proved that the algebraic notation came from India* 
an invention which the Arabians could make, inijilies not 
much of civilisation wherever it was made. The .shaiie, 
indeed, in which it was imported from Arabia, sets the 
question at rest. It cannot be described more clcaidv and 
shortly than in the words of Jlr. Playfair. The characters, 
as imported from Arabia, ‘‘are mere abbreviations of words. 
Thus the first appearance of algebra is merely that of a 
system of short-hand vnlting, or an abbreviation of common 
language, applied to the solution of arithmetical jn'oblcms. 
It was a contrivance merely to save trouble.”- 
The books of the Hindus abound with the praise of 
learning, and the love and admiration of learning is a 
mark of civilisation and refinement. By the panegyrics, 
however, in the boobs of the Hindus, the existence is proved 
of little to which admiration is due. On the irretensions 
of the Brahmens to learning, the title to which they re- 
served exclusively to themselves, a great pai-t of their 
unbounded influence depended. It was their interest, 
therefore, to excite an admiration of it, that is, of themselves* 


, . Oilchrist renders it liiplily probable, that not only tbe di-its, 

but Uic letters of the alphabet, are hieroglj-phics. Philosopliie ntymolSgry, 


socona nissortation, ouppiement to me lincvclopa’dia Brit.annica p m 
It IS a coincidenee well worth remarhing, that Dioidiantiis, a Greek nnuhrmai 
tician of Alexandria, about ISO years after Christ, eniplovcd a Ii!;c expedient 
The questions he resolves,” says Mr. Playfair, “are of consUlcrahle ditllcultv* 
The expression is that of common lan^nage abbreviatfil, inui as‘^isted bv a few 
syrnbols.’ ^ Ibid. p. 13. In a JIS. of i>iophantus. u'bich Poinbelli saws he sinv 
in the \ atican library, the Indian authors, he says, arc often quoted. ’ Nothing 
of tins appears in the ^vork of Diophantns, M’hich was puhlislicd about tlirce 
years after the time when Bombelli wrote. Kor lifis anv otlier work of Dio- 
phantiis been produced. It is, besides, to be remembered, that the Greeks 
used the word Indinn with frreat latitude. Thev applied it not tncrelv to the 
people beyond the Indus: they applied it, also, to a people on the Euxine Sea- 
to a people in Ethiopia ; in a general way, to all tlie people of the East. It is 
by no means clear that Diophantns would not ap])ly it to the Arabians them- 
selves. See Appendix, No. II., at the cud of the duiptcr. 
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by every artifice. When we contemplatcj howeverj the 
acquirements and performances on which the most lofty 
of these panegyrics were lavished, we can be at no loss for 
a judgment on their learning, or the motive from which the 
praises of it arose. To be able to read the Vedas was merit 
of the most exalted nature ; to have actually read them, 
elevated the student to a rank almost superior to that of 
mortals. “A priest,” says the sacred text of Menu, “who 
has gone through the whole Ye da, is equal to a sovereign 
of the Avhole world.^ What is valuable in learning could be 

' Laws nf Menu, ch. ix. 245. “ Since Uie era of Hallied and Sir William 
.Tones,” says Mr. Scott Warinf,^ ** the existence of the precious manuscripts of 
Sanscrit learning has, like the chorus to a popular song, been echoed from 
author to author, wlio, though entirely ignorant of Sanscrit, have stamped 
witli credibility a seemingly vague supposition ; for what production have we 
vet seen to justify those extravagant praises ?” Tour to She era z, hy Ed. Scott 
Waring, p. 5 . Mr. Wilford, better acquainted with the Puranas than any other 
European, speaks of tiiem with little respect. He talks *‘of the ignorant 
compilers of the Puranas, who have arranged tliis heterogeneous mass without 
method and still less judgment.” As. Kes. vi. 471. M. Bernier, than whom 
no European had better opportunities of observing the actual and piysent 
attainments of the Brahmens, who observed with a penetrating and judicious 
spirit, and Avrote heforc the birth of theory on the subject, says, “ Apres le 
J^urane quelqiics uns se jettent dans la philosophic oil certalnement ils rdu.s- 
sissent bien pen je I’ai d(5ja dit, ils sont d’une humenr lente et paresscuse, 
et ne sont point animds dans I’espdrance de parvenir h quelque chose par leur 
(5tude.” Suite des M(5moires sur VEmpire ilu Grand Mogol, i. 184. y Leurs 
plus fameirx Pendets,” says he, “ me semblcnt tres ignorans.” Ibid. p. 185. 
Mentioning their accounts of the Avorld, he says, “ II y en a a us si qui veulent 
que la liimiere et les tdnebres soient les premiers principes, et disent la-dessus 
inille choscs ii vuc de pays sans ordre ni suite, et apporteut de longues raisons 
qni ne sejileiit nulleyn&Tit la philosophies mais souvent la ordinaire de 
jjarlcr du peuple,” Ibid. p. 187. Though the Hindus abstain religiously from 
anatomy, they pretend to know most confidently anatomical facts. ^ “ Ils no 
iuihscnt pas d’assurer qidil y a cinq mille veincs dans I'liomme, ni plus ni 
moins, comme .sMIs les avoient bien contes.” Ibid. p. 190. After a reriew of 
their whole knowledge, which would be reckoned no incorrect outline, by the 
best informed of the present day, lie adds, ‘’Toutes ces gran des impertinences 
(pie je viens de vous raconter m^ont souA'ent fait dire en moi-mcme quo si ce 
sont la les faineuses sciences de ces anciens Bragmanes des Indes, il faiit qu’il 
y ait eu bien du monde tromp(5 dans les gi'andes idifes qiPon en a coniines.” 
ibid, p. 193. “ For some time a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared 

to have been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo 
writings. In the first place, they Avere thus elevated in their antiquity beyond 
the Cliristian Scriptures, the Avritings of Moses having been called the pro- 
ductions of yesterday, compared Avith those of the Brahmans. The c()ntents 
of these hooks, also, Averc treated Avith the greatest reverence ; the primitive 
religion of the Hindoos, it Avas said, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and 
inculcated a pure morality. We Avere taught to make the greatest distinction 
between the ancient and modern religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists 
of Hindooisin did not approve of its being judged of by present api)carances. 
Some persons endeavoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos Averc not idolaters, 
because they maintained the unity of God ; though they Avorshipped the AA'ork 
of their own hands as God, and though the number of their gods Avas 330,000,000. 
It is very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age ; and that they Avished it to be understood, that they 
Avorshipped the One God, Avliether they hoAved heforc the image of Moloch, 
Jupiter, or Kalee ; yet mankind have generally concluded, that he Avho Avor- 
ships an image is an idolater ; and I suppose they Avill continue to think so, 
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BOOK IT. little understood, -ivliore consequences of so mucbiiniwrtauco 

CHAP. IX. -^ve^-e attached to a feat of this description. 

~ The Hindus have institutions of education ; and tlie Brah- 

mens teach the arts of reading and writing, by tracing the 
charactei-s with a rod in the sand.' How extensively this 
elementary knowledge is diffused, we have received little 
or no information. This is a satisfactory proof of the want 
of intelligence and of interest with which our coiuitrynien 
in lidia have looked upon the native poixilation. The 
magistrates, however, who returned answers to the interro- 
gatories of government in the year ISOl, respecting the 
morals of the people, describe the state of education in 
general terms, as deplorable in the extreme. Mr. J. Stracey, 
magistrate of Momensing, says, “The lower sort are ex- 
tremely ignorant.” Mr. Paterson, magistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore, recommends “a total change in the system of 
education amongst those who have any education at all 


unless, in tin's age of reason, common sense should he turned out of doors -- 
Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of deciding upoirthc 
claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it respects their antiouitv and the value 
of their contents. Jlr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the ViJdas, and liis otiicr im- 
portant translations ; the Bhugui-ut Geeta, by Mr. Wilkins ; the translation of 
the Ramayunu, several volumes of which have been, printed : some valuable 
papers in the ^Vsiatic Researclies ; with other translations by different Sunr-s.. 
kntu scholars ; have thrown a great body of light on this subject: and this 
light IS daily mcrearing.---JIan 5 " object appears beautiful when seen at a 
distance, and through a mist; but when the fog has dispersed, and the nersnn 
has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Sucli is the exact ca4 ^yhh 
these books, and this system of idolatry. Because the public, for want of 
being more familiar with the subject, could not ascertain the point of t'mc 
when the Hindoo Shastriis were ^mtten, they therefore at once believed the 
assertions of the Brahmuns and their friends, that their antiquity was un- 
fathomable.” Ward on the Hindoos, Introd. p. xeix. “ There is scarcely any- 
thing in Hinclooism, when truly known, in which a learned man can deli^dit 
or of which a benevolent man can approve; and I am fully persuaded That 
there will soon be but one opinion on the subject, and that this opinion will be 
that the Hindoo system is less ancient than the Egyptian, and tliat it is the most 
puerile, impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry that u'as ever estabh«;hed 
on earth. Ibid. cni. 


J Anquetil Duperron, who lodged a night at the house of a schoolmaster at a 
Mahratta village, a little north of Poona, gives a ludicrous picture of the teach- 
ing scene. ^ “ Les dcoliers, sur deux files, accroupis sur leur talons, tracoient 
avec le doigt les lettres, oii les mots, sur unc planchc noire couverte de «ab^e 
blanc : d^autres r^petoient les noms des lettres en forme de mots Car les 
Indiens, au heu de dire comme nous, a, b, c, prononcent ainsi— awam, banam 
Imiiam. Le mattre ne me parut occupd pendant une demi heurc que la classe 
dura encore, qu’h frapper avec un long rotin le dos nud de ces pauvres enhins: 
en Asie e’est la partie qui paye ; la passion malheureiisenient trop commune 
dans ces coiitrees, veille^ h la suretd de celle que nos maitres sacrifient a leur 
vengeance. J’aurois dte bien aise de m’entretenir avec Jlonsieur le Pdda- 
gogue Marate, ou du moins d’avoir un alphabet de sa main ; niais sa mormie ne 
im permit pas -de rdpondre a mes politesses.” (Zeiidavesta, Disc. Prdlim 

p. CCXXX.) ’ 
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adding that “the great mass of the lower ranks have BOOK 11. 
literally none.” The judges of the court of appeal, and chap. ix. 

circuit of l\roorshedabad say: “The moral character of a 

nation can be improved by education only. All instruction 
is unattainable to the labouring poor, whose own necessities 
require the assistance of their children as soon astheirtender 
limbs are capable of the smallest labour. With the middle 
class of tradesmen, artificers, and shopkeepers, education 
ends at ten years of age, and never reaches further than 
reading, writing (a scarcely legible hand on the plantain 
leaf), and the simj^lest rules of arithmetic.”^ But if the 
Hindu institutions of education were of a much more perfect 
kind than they appear to have ever been, they would affbrd a 
vei’y inadequate foundation for the inference of a high state 
of civilisation. The truth is, that institutions for education 
more elaborate than those of the Hindus, are found in the 
infancy of civilisation. Among the Turks and the Persians 
there are schools and colleges, rising one above another for 
the different stages of instruction.”^ And scarcely in any 
nation does the business of education appear to have been 
a higher concern of the government than among the Ame- 
ricans of Mexico and Peru.^ 

1 Papers on India Affairs, No. iii. ordered to te printed by the House of 
Commons, 30th April, 1813. 

2 There ^vere in tliese times [the times of Aliverdi, nabob of Bengal] at 
Azimahad,” says the author of the Seer Mutakhareen, “ numbers of persons 
uiio loved sciences and gleaming, and employed themselves in teaching and 
in being taught ; and I remember to have seen in that city and its environs 
alone, nine or ten professors of repute, and three or four hundred students and 
disciples ; from whence may he conjectured the number of those that must 
have been in the great towns, and in the retired districts.” SeertJIutakhareen, 
i. 705, 4to. Calcutta, 1789, N.B. This with regard to the Mussulmans of Ben- 
gal. TJic translator says, in a note, “ Tiie reader must rate properly all these 
students, and all these expressions : their only object was the Coran and its 
commentaries ; that is the Mahometan religion, and the Mahometan law.” 

Ibid. A hint very different from those we are wont to receive from our guides 
in Hindu literature. — “ In vain do some persons talk to us of colleges, of places 
of education, and hooks : these words in Turkey convey not the same ideas as 
witli us.” Volney’s Travels in Syria and Eg>T)t,ii. 443.— Chardin, who formed 
as high an opinion of the Persians as Sir William Jones of the Hindus, tells us 
(Voyage en Perse, iii. 130), “ Le gdniedes Persansest porte aux sciences, plus 
qu’it toute autre profession ; et I’on pent dire que les Persans y reussissent si 
bien que ce sont, apres les Ghrdtiens Europdens, les plus sqavans peuples du 

monde Ils envoyent les enfans aux colleges, et les dlevent aux lettres 

autant que leurs moyens le peuvent permettre.” And at pages 137, 13S, he 
adds that schools are distributed in great numbers in Persia, and colleges very 
numerous.” 

3 “ Inca Roca was reputed the first who established schools in Cozco, where 
the Amautas were the masters, and taught such sciences as were fit to improve 
the minds of Incas, who were princes, and of the chief nobility, not that they 
did instruct them by way of letters, for as yet they had not attained to that 
knowleUgc, but only in a practical manner, and by daily discourses : their 
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BOOK II. As evidence of the fond credulity vdth vdiich the state 
CHAP. IX. of society among the Hindus was for a time regarded, I ought 
to mention the statement of Sir W. Jones, 'who gravely, and 
with an air of belief, informs us, that he had heard of a 
f)hilosopher ‘Svhose works were said to contain a system of 
the universe, founded on the principle of attraction and 
the central position of the sun.”* This reminds the instructed 
reader of the disposition which has been manifested by 
some of the admirers of the Greek and Roman literature, 
and of these by one at least who had not a weak and credu- 
lous mind, to trace the discoveries of modern philosophy' 
to the pages of the classics. Dr. Middleton, in bis celebrated 
life of Cicero, says, that “seveml of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modern philosophy, which pass for the original 
dicovezaes of these later times, are the revival rather of 
ancient notions, maintained by some of the hrst philoso- 
phers, of whom Ave have any notice in histoiy; as the 
motion of the earth, the antipodes, a vacuum ; and a uni- 
versal gi’avitation or attractive quality of matter, which 
holds the world in its present form and order.”- It is a 
well-known artifice of the Brahmens, with whose preten- 
sions and interests it would be altogether inconsistent to 
allow there was any knowledge with which they were not 


other lectures ^vere of religion, and of those reasons and ivisdoni onu'hich their 
laws were established, and of the number and true exposition of them ; for by 
these means they attained to the art of government and military discipline'; 
they distinguished the times and seasons of the year, and hy reading in their 
knots they learned history and the actions of past ages ; they improved them- 
selves also in the elegance and ornament of speaking, and took rules and 
measures for the management of their domestic atfairs. These Amautas, who 
were philosophers, and in high esteem anumg&t them, taught something also of 
poetry, music, philosophy, and astrology,*’ &c. Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal 
Commentaries, book iv. ch. xix. This same Inca exhibited one stroke at least 
which will he reckoned high wisdom by some amongst us : “ He enacted that 
the children of the common people should not be educated in the liberal arts 
and sciences, for that were to make them proud, conceited, and ungovernable, 
but tliat tlie nobility were those only to whom such literature did a])pertain, 
to render them more honourable, and capable of offices in the common- 
wealth.” Ibid. “ There is nothing,” (says Acosta, book vi. ch. 27) ” that 
giv^s me more cause to admire, nor that I find more v.’orthy of commen- 
dation and memorj', than the order and care the Mexicans had to noiinsli 
their youth.” He tells us they had schools in their temples, and masters 
to instruct the young, “ in all commendable exercises, to be of good beha- 
viour,” &c. 

1 Asiat. Res. i, 430, and iv. 169. 

2 Middleton’s Life of Cicero, sect. 12. Considerable currency was obtained 
by a very learned work of a clergjnnan of the Church of England, Mr. Dutens, 
\\iio undertook to prove that all the discoveries whicli the moderns have made 
in tlie arts and sciences, may be found distinctly broached iii the writings of 
the ancients. 
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acquainted, or which was not contained in some of their BOOK II. 
books, to attach to the loose and unmeaning phraseology chap. ix. 

of some of their own writings, whatever ideas they find to 

be in esteem ; or even to interpolate for that favourite 
purpose.^ It was thus extremely natural that Sir William 
Jones, whose pundits had become acquainted with the ideas 
of European philosophers respecting the system of the 
universe, should hear from them that those ideas were 


1 Anquetil Duperron gives us a remarkable instance of the dispostion of the 
Brahmens to accommodate by falsification, even their sacred records, to the 
ideas of Europeans. “ Si Je n’avois pas S 9 U quc le commencement de I’Amer- 
kosh contenoit la description du lingam, peut-etre m’cut il dtd impossible de 
d^couvrir que mes Brahmes, qui ne vouloieiit pas ddvoiler le fond de leurs 
mystcres, paraphrasoient et pallioient plut6t qu’ils ne traduisoient.” Zendav. 
Disc. Prelim, i. ccclxix. Dr. Buchanan found the propensity general, to de- 
ceive him in their accounts both of their religion and history. See Journey 
tlirough Mysore, &c. ii. 7G, 79, 80, “ The Brahmens,” he says, “ when asked 

for dates, or authority, say that they must consult their hooks, which may be 
readily done; but when I send my interpreter, who is also a Brahmen, to copy 
the date, they pretend that their hooks are lost.” Ibid. i. 335. All information, 
he says, from the Brahmens, usually differs most essentially as derived from 
different individuals. Ibid. ii. 306. See an account of the imposition practised 
by his pundits upon Cai)tain Wilford, by Lord Teignmouth, in the Introduction 
to his Life of Sir William Jones; also an account by Mr. Wilfo'id himself, 
Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, Asiat. Res viii. 253.— In a letter to a 
friend, Sir. W. Jones said, “ I can no longer hear to he at the mercy of our 
pundits, who deal out the Hindu law as they please, and make it at reasonable 
rates, when they cannof find it ready made.” Life of Sir W. Jones, by Lord 
Teignmouth, 4to. Ed. p. 307. — Colonel Wilkes accuses the Hindu author of the 
Digest of Hindu Law, translated by Mr. Colehrooke, of substituting a false 
principle of law for a true one, out of “ a courtesy and consideration, for opinions 
established by authority; which is peculiar to the natives of IndiaJ* Histor. 
Sketches, p. 116. — M. 

These proofs ” of awell-kno^vn artifice of the Brahmans,” are for the most 
part proofs only of the ignorance or misconceptions of Europeans. Du Perron’s 
instance is remarkable as an illustration of the former. There is no allusion to 
the ” lingam,” in a mythological sense, in the beginning of the Amerkosh, and 
the Brahmans must have been much amused and astonished at Du Perron’s 
discovery ; the word “ linga ” does occur, it is true, but only in its grammatical 
import of gender ; the author intimating that his work (a lexicon) specifies the 
genders of the nouns which it contains. Buchanan insisted on the production 
of what rarely, if ever, exists in manuscripts — dates, and that they were not 
manufactured tor him proves the integrity of his informers. Sir Wm. Jones’s 
assertion is general, and purports no more than an undeniable truth, that it 
becomes those Europeans who administer Mohammedan and Hindu law, to 
know that law for themselves, and not he wholly dependent upon interpreters, 
who may have an interest in misleading them. Colonel Wilkes assumes, without 
any warrant, that Jagannatha was influenced by courtesy and consideration 
for established opinions, in pronouncing the earth to become the property 
of kings by conquest. It is much more probable that Jagannatha was quite 
honest, as he would attach great weight to tlie text on which he comments, 
however inconclusive it may appear to European critics, and whether well- 
founded or not, he expresses the general sentiment of his countrymen. The 
only one of these proofs then that will hear examination, is the case of Colonel 
Wilford, and he tempted imposition by his incaution and credulit 3 ^ That in- 
stances of literary imposture occur in India, as elsewhere, is no doubt true, hut 
they are not of a nature or extent to justify the unqualified attribution of dis- 
honesty to all learned Brahmans whatever.— W. 
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BOOK 11. contained in tlieir OAvn books : The Tvonder "was, that •n'itb out 
ruAP. IX. any proof be should believe tbem.* 

1 He might have got proofs, equal to those Avith 'n’hich they presented him, 
of Pluto’s having been acquainted ^vith the circulation of the* blood ; viz., be- 
cause ^vhen speahing of that fluid he uses tliei^'ord TreptayeaOat ”\vliich signifies 
to be carried round. — It is 'worthy of remark, that the pliilosopher, of whom 
fcir 'William heard, and 'whose works contained such important discoveries, 'was 
called Yavau Acharya, that is Gentile or Greek, By the argument of Sir AVil- 
liam, "we might believe that the Greeks anticipated Ne\Yton. Vrhen Copernicus, 
dissatisfied 'with the received account of the heavenly motions, addressed him- 
self to discover a new arrangement, we are told that “he examined all the 
obscure traditions delivered do^vn to us, concerning every other hypothesis 
'Which the ancients had invented. He found in Plutarch, that some old Pjdha- 
goreans had represented the earth as revolving in the centre of the universe, 
like a wheel round its o^^^l axis ; and that others of the same sect had removed 
it from the centre, and represented it as revolving in the ecliptic, like a star 
round the central fire. By this central fire he supposed they meant the sun,” 
&c, Dr. Ad. Smith, Essay on Hist. Astron. p, 51, We might prove that Par- 
menides had a just conception of the figure of the globe. Plato informs us that, 
according lo that inquii'er. To etrrt 

Harro^en cvkvkKov a^aipag evaXiyKiov oyKto, 

ileo'croffen LtrorreKrj^ rrai^rr}' rov yap ovre tl fxsi^ov 

Ovre /Se^atorepoy 7re\et. Plat. Sopliista, p. 171. 

Herodotus mentions til e opinion of a naturalist, even in his days, who sup- 
posed that the ocean flowed round the earth, (a bold step towards the concep- 
tion of its rigllt figure,) roy toKeavov yrjv zrepi Tvaaav peeu’, lib. ii, sect. 22. Dr. 
Vincent, gi'^dng an account of the knowledge possessed by the ancients of the 
globular form of the earth, and of the saying of Strabo, that nothing obstructed 
tlie passage from Spain to India by a westerly course* but the immensity of 
the Atlantic ocean, has the follo'^^ing note ; “ Aristotle seems the author of 
this supposition, as well as of most other things that are extraordinarv in the 
knowledge of the ancients. See Bochart, Phafeg. 169. Swa-Tctr rov Vept rag 
Hpa/cAeiou? TY}kag ro-oy rw rrept -nil' IvSiktjv. The parts about the pillars of 
Hercules join to those about India. This is a nearer approach still ; but both 
suppositious arise from the contemplation of the earth as a sphere.— Aristotle 
has also preserved the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who made the sun the 
centre of our system, with the earth and the other planets revohing round it, 
which is the hypothesis adopted by Copernicus, and established by Kewton. 
Strabo, likewise, who left the phenomena of the heavens, and the form of the 
earth, to the mathematicians, still thought the earth a sphere, and describes 
our system agreeably to the theory which was. afterwards adopted by 
Ptolemy ; but he adds the id^ of gravitation in a most singular manner. 

fzev 6 Koa-fJ-og kul 6 Oupavoy. 'H POIIH S’eTrt to /xeaov Tcor /Sapeiur 

o 5’ouparo? Trepi^epcvat Trept re aurrjr Kat rrepi tov a^ova, aTr’ ayarokrig 

€7TL Sva-Lv. Lib. ‘ii. 110. The earth and the heaven are both spherical ; hut 
the tendency is to the centre of gravity. The heaven is carried round itself, 
and round its axis from east to west. I barely suggest tbe extent of ancient 
knowledge on these questions ; those who wish to gratify their curiositv may 
consult Stobreus, tom. ii. cap. 25, Ed. Heeren, Gotting. 1792, 1794 ; and Diogenes 
Laertius in Anaximander, Pythagoras, and Zeno, lib. 'vii. sect. 155.” Periplus 
of the Er3*thrA?an Sea, part ii. 517.— Sir William Jones tells us, in his Dis- 
course on the Hindu zodiac, that the pundit Ramachandra had a correct notion 
of the figure of the earth. — So had the elder Hermes, of whom it was one of 
the established maxims, that the earth was ovifoim, and hence the oval form 
of many of the oldest temples of Egj-’pt. The earth was called Brahma’s egg. 
See Asiat. Res. i. 360. Or Ramnchandra, like a common fortune-teller, might 
only repeat to Sir William what he had lenraed from Sir William. — Europeans 
will arrive in time to think justly respecting the Hindus: Thus speaks Dr. 
Buchanan ; “ No useful science have the Brahmens diffused among th#^ii* fol- 
lowers ; Iiistory they have abolished ; morality thej’ have depressed to the 
utmost ; and the dignity and power of the altar they have ei-ectcd on the ruins 
of the state, and the rights of the subject.” Asiat. Res. xi. 166. 
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BOOK 11. 

CIIAP. TX. 


Bemarhs on the Arguments for the Antiquity of Hindu 

Astronomy. 

^HE knowledge of the Europeans concerning the astro- 
noxny of India is chiefly derived from different sets of 
astronomical tables brought to Europe at difierent times. 
All these tables are obviously connected with one another: 
for they arc all adapted to one meridian ; the mean motions 
are the same in them all ; and their principal epochs are 
all deduced by calculation from one original epoch. The 
most ancient of the Indian epochs is fixed in the year 3102 
before the Christian OBra, at the commencement of the 
Cali-yug. On account of the mutual connexion which, it 
is allowed, subsists between the three remaining epochs, it 
is only necessary to discuss that one which seems to be 
the most important; it is comparatively of modern date, 
and goes back no further than to the year of Christ, 1491. 

M. Bailly, in his Astronomie Indienne, has endeavoured 
to prove that the more ancient of the two epochs is fixed by 
actual observations; a proposition, which, if it were clearly 
made out, would confer the highest antiquity on the astro- 
nomy of India, In a paper in the Edinburgh Transactions, 
Mr. Playfair, who has adopted the opinion of M. Pailly, has 
given a clear and forcible summary of all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of the side he supports. 
M. Laplace, who is the only other author that has noticed 
the subject of the Indian astronomy since the publication 
of M. Bailly’s work, does not accede to the opinion of 
his brother academician. In a very short passage in the 
^^Syst^me du Monde,” Laplace states it as his own opinion, 
that the ancient epoch of the Brahmens was adopted with 
the view of making all the celestial motions begin at the 
same point of the zodiac: and he very briefly hints the 
reasons on which his opinion is founded. In drawing up the 
following remarks, the observations of Laplace have been 
kept in view. 

1. If we set out from the epoch of 1491, and compute the 
places of the sun, moon, and the planets, for the ancient 
epoch in 3102 a.c,, it is found that all the celestial bodies 
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fire then in mean conjunction with the sun in th * or:,:in of 
tlic movoahle ::Oiiiac. Hero then is an a'-troufuuic il feet, 
wliicli tlic Indian tables necessarily suppose to h i\e te.hcti 
jdace, and which, it must ho allowed, appears to be \u‘y fit 
to bring the authenticity of the ancient epoch to the pn^of. 
For, although tlie tables of the mod cm astronomy, highly 
improved as they arc, do not enable us to go back more 
than 2000 ycai's with extreme accuracy, yet they arc sufii- 
ciently exact to afford the means of judging wliether the 
general conjunction, supposed in the Indian tablc'^, v;;is 
actually copied from the heavens or not. Xow I\[. Railly 
has computed the places of the jdanets at the time of tlie 
ancient epoch of the Indians, or for the commencement of 
the Cali-yug, from the tables of M. Lalando: aiah although 
all the planets, except Venus, were then nearly in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, yet they were l\y no means so near ttmno 
another as to render it probable that this epoch wa^^ fixed 
by observation. M. Bailly argues that the conjunct ion could 
not be determined by direct observation ; because the pla- 
nets are invisible when immersed in the simV light: and 
he shows that fifteen days after the epoch all the jdanets, 
except Venus, were contained withiuseventeendegreos of the 
zodiac. But this is not satisfactory. Mr. Playfair admits 
that the Indian tables cannot be entirely vindicated in this 
respect. Laplace lays all the stress on this argument to 
which it seems fairly entitled. 

The fiction of a general conjunction in the heginning of 
the moveable zodiac isthe more remarkable, because it agrees 
precisely with the account which M. Bailly gives of the forma- 
tion of the Indian astronomical systems. 

The validity of the observations made by the critic in tlie 
Edinburgh Review, as far as they regard the accurac}’ of tlie 
mean motions, and other astronomical elements whicli do 
not depend on the epochs, cannot be disputed. There is 
but one way of determining the mean motions with accu- 
racy: namely, by comparing together real observations of 
the places of the planets made at a sufiicient interval of 
time. No fictitious, or assumed, epochs can be of the least 
use for this purpose. Indeed Mr. Bentley docs not main- 
tain that the Brahmens make any such use of their assumed 
epochs. The artificial systems of the Indian astronomy 
necessarily suppose the mean motions and other elements 
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to be already determined and known. Mr. Bentley seems, 
in some measure, to have misconceived the nature of the 
arguments by which the Europeans endeavour to establish 
the antiquity of the Hindu astronomy. He seems to have 
imagined that nothing more was necessary for confuting 
all their reasoning on this subject, than to make them 
acquainted with the formation of the artificial systems of the 
Brahmens. 

But considering Mr. Bentley as a person acquainted with 
the astronomy of the East, and as ha'vung access to the 
books in which it is contained, his testimony cannot but be 
allowed to be of great force in the present argument. He 
tells us that the Brahmens, when they would form an astro- 
nomical system, go back to a remote epoch, and assume as 
the* basis of their system; that all the heavenly bodies are 
in a line of mean conjunction with the sun in the beginning 
of Aries; Now the Indian tables actually suppose such a 
conjunction at the commencement of the Cali-yug ; and in 
this they are at variance TOth the most exact of the modern 
astronomical tables. Is it not then in the highest degree 
probable that the era of the Cali-jmg is an assumed, or ficti- 
tious epoch in the astronomy of the Hindus ? 

If the ancient epoch, in 3102 a.c. be fictitious, the force 
of many of the arguments for the antiquity of the Indian 
astronomy will be greatly diminished. For that reasoning 
must needs be a go.od deal vague and unsatisfactory which 
rests entirely on the quantity of an astronomical element of 
an uncertain date, affected, as must be the case, by the errors 
of observation, of the limits of which we have no means of 
judging. 

2. The equation of the sun’s centre, according to the In- 
dian tables, is 2° 10^' ; whereas the same quantity, according 
to modern observations, is only 1° 56 )/, It is one conse- 
quence of the mutual disturbances of the planets that the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, on which the equation just 
mentioned depends, was greater in foimer ages than it is 
at the present time. From the quantity which the Hindus 
assign to this astronomical element, M, Bailly has drawn an 
argument in. favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 
which, it must be confessed, is of great weight, when the 
difference of the Indian and European determinations is 
considered as arising from the gradual alteration of the pla- 
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BOOK II, netaiy orbits. But Laplace has remarked tliat the equation 

cuAp. ix. which in the Hindu tables amount to 2° lOl,', is reallj- com- 
posed of two parts ; namely, the equation of the sun's cen- 
tre, and the annual equation of the moon ; both of which 
depend alike on the eccentricity of the sun’s orbit, and 
complete their periods in the same interval of time. The 
Indians have naturally enough blended these two irregula- 
rities together ; because, the great object of their astronomy 
being the calculation of eclipses, the relative places of the 
sun and moon are effected by the sum of both. The annual 
equation of the moon is nearly II': and, when added to 
the equation of the sun’s centre, the amount (2° 6.V,) does 
not differ much from the quantity set down in the" Indian 
tables.' The force of M. Bailly’s argument is therefore com- 
pletely taken off. 

But the remark of Laplace not only invalidates the argu- 
ment for the antiquity, but it furnishes a powerful one on 
the opposite side. It is indeed in the situation of a perfi- 
dious all}', who not only deserts his friends, but marshals 
his whole force in the ranks of their opponents. The amount 
of the two irregularities whieh are blended together by the 
Indians is 2° 6^' at the present time : but if we go back to 
the commencement of the Cali-yug, there must be added 
about 13^', on aceount of the greater magnitude of the 
sun’s eccentricity in that age above what it is in the pre- 
sent century ; and thus we ought to have found 2° 20' in 
place of 2° lof in the Hindu tables, if their suppoLd 
antiquity be granted. It must be admitted that, in this 
instance at least, the Indian tables, when they are referred 
to the ancient epoch, are fairly at variance with the state 
of the heavens. 

3. The quantities which the Indian tables assign to 
two other astronomical elements, viz. the mean motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, have been found to agree almost 
exactly, not with what is observed at the present time, but 
with what the theory of gravity shows would have been 
observed at the beginning of the Cali-yug. This curious 
coincidence between the Hindu tables and the most abstruse 
theory of modern Europe, was discovered bj'Jbaplace after 
the publication of the Astronomie Indienue : and it was 
communicated to il. Bailly in a letter inserted in the Jour- 
nal des S9avans. The argument which this circumstance 
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famishes in favour of the antiquity is not forgotten hy Mr. 
■^layfair ; and it is also mentioned by the critic in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

But the discovery of Laplace, although it cannot be dis- 
puted, is absolutely of no avail in establishing the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy: for no inference can be drawn 
from it respecting the ancient epoch in 3102 A.G., which is 
not equally conclusive with regard to the modern epoch of 
1491 of our era. 

The the or}’' of astronomy is indebted to Laplace for many 
interesting discoveries. Of these, two equations, affecting 
the mean motions of Jupiter and of Saturn, are not the 
least important. These irregularities are periodical, and 
they both complete their courses in 917J years: And while 
one of them augments the motion of one of the planets, the 
other diminishes the motion of the other planet. It is a 
consequence of this discovery of Laplace, that, after an 
interval of time equal to 917J years; or equal to twice, or 
thrice, or any exact number of times that period ; the 
mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn will return, to be 
precisely of the same quantity that they were at the begin- 
ning of the interval of time. Now, if from the epoch 
1491, we reckon back a number of years, equal to five times 
the period of Laplace, we shall arrive at the year 3095 a.c., 
which is so near the ancient epoch of the Indians, as to 
entitle us to infer, that an observer who lived in 1491, 
would agree in his determinations of the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, with an astronomer who had 
lived forty-six centuries before, at the beginning of the 
Cali-yug. 

No reliance, then, can be placed on this argupient, as a 
proof of the antiquity of the Hindu tables. On the contrary, 
if we admit, what it must be allowed is extremely probable, 
that the ancient epoch is a fictitious one, pointed out by 
superstition, or fixed upon for convenience in calculation, 
this argument will concur with the last in giving, to the 
astronomy of India, a modern date, rather than the high 
antiquity contended for. 

4. M. Baillj has shown that the place of the aphelion of 
Jupiter’s orbit, determined by the Indian tables for the 
beginning of the Cali-yug, agrees with the modern tables of 
Lalande, when corrected by the theoretical equations of La 
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BOOK II. Grange. The same thing is true of the quantity which the 
CHAP. fx. Hindus assign to the equation of Saturn’s centre. It requires 
’ but little scepticism to raise up doubts of the validity of 

arguments founded on such coincidences. In tlie first 
place, we are ignorant of the limits of the errors that the 
Indian determinations may be susceptible of. In the second 
]3lace, the dates of the observations on which the astrono- 
mical elements of the Indians depend, are unknown and 
merely conjectural : yet these are necessary data for calcu- 
lating the corrections that must be applied to the modern 
tables, to fit them for representing the ancient state of 
the heavens. In the third place, the theoretical formulas 
themselves, by which the corrections are computed, cannot 
be supposed to enable us to go back with much accuracy 
to so remote an epoch as the Cali-yug; a circumstance 
which is not ovdng to any imperfection of the theory, but 
to the want of our knowing with precision the relative pro- 
portions of the masses of the planets that compose our 
system. When we reflect on these things, even the very 
exact coincidence of the Indian elements, with the calcu- 
lated quantities (which is nearer than there is reasonable 
ground to expect) is apt to create a suspicion that the whole 
is owing to a happy combination of balancing erroi's. 

But waiving these objections, fairness of reasoning requires 
that we should lay no more stress on such coincidences as 
those just mentioned, in favour of one side of the question, 
than we are willing to allow to discrepancies in similar 
circumstances, in support of the other side. M. Bailly allows 
that not any more of the elements of the planetary motions, 
contained in the Indian tables, agree so well with the deter- 
minations derived from the theory of gravity; and the 
quantities which are assigned to the equations of the centre, 
for Jupiter and Mars, are quite irreconcileable with the sup- 
position of so remote an antiquity as the beginning of the 
Cali-yug. Such a contrariety of results justly invalidates 
the whole argument. 

5. Another alignment urged by the favourers of the anti- 
quity of the Indian astronomy, is derived from the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which the Indians state at 24°. 

Both observation and theory concur in showing that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic has been diminishing slowly for 
many ages preceding the present. At the beginning of the 
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Cali-yug, this astronomical element, according to theory, BOOK II. 
was 23° 51', which is still short of what the Indians make it. chap. ix. 

Twelve centuries before the Cali-yug, the actual obliquity 

of the ecliptic, as derived from theory, would coincide with 
the Indian quantity within 2': and, by going back still fui'- 
ther, the error may, no doubt, be entirely annihilated. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, can be more vague and un- 
satisfactory than this sort of reasoning. 

Let us grant that the Hindus determined the obhquity 
of the ecliptic, 4,300 years before our era, 'which supposes 
that they made an eiTor of 2' only: How are we to account 
for the strange circumstance, that a quantity, which they 
were at one time able to determine with so much accuracy, 
should remain unaltered for a period of nearly 6,000 years ; 
during which time the error of the first determination has 
accumulated to half a degree ? Are we to suppose that, im- 
mediately after this imaginary epoch, the art of astronomical 
observation disappeared, and was entirely lost? This, we 
know, could not be the case, because many other astrono- 
mical elements necessarily suppose observations of a com- 
paratively modern date : as, for instance, the equation of 
the sun’s centre. 

We shall account for the quantity which the Indians 
assign to the obliquity much more simply and naturally, if 
we trust to the authority of Mr, Bentley. According to him, 
the Hindu astronomers, (unless in cases where extraordi- 
nary accuracy is required) make it a rule, in observing, to 
take the nearest round numbers, rejecting fractional quanti- 
ties : so that we have only to suppose that the observer who 
fixed the obliquity of the ecliptic at 24°, actually found it to 
be more than 23^°. 

6. The length of the tropical year, as deduced from the 
Hindu tables, is 365^ 5^ 50' 35", which is T 46" longer than 
the determination of La Caille, This is certainly not a 
little accurate, and necessarily supposes some degree of 
antiquity, and the comparisons of observations made at a 
great interval of time. We shall be the better able to 
form a judgment of the length of time which such a de- 
gree of accuracy may require, if we consider the errors of 
some of our older tables, published before the art of mak- 
ing astronomical instruments was brought to its present 
perfect state. In the Alphonsine Tables, published about 
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BOOK H. 1252, the lengtli of tlie tropical year, is — 3G5'' o’’ 40' IC' 
CHAP. IX. Copernicus (about 1530) mahes it . . 3G5 5 40 G 

Kepler (about 1627) 3C5 5 4S oTJ 

These quantities are determined by observations distant 
from one another about 1500 or 1600 years: and the dif- 
ferences between them and the year of La Caille, is about 
the fourth part of the error of the Indians. 

If we suppose that the length of the year found in the 
Hindu tables was actually determined by observation at 
the beginning of the Cali-yug, the error, which has been 
stated at 1 46", may be reduced to 1' o". The reason of 
this is, that the year has been decreasing in duration, for 
all the intervening time, and the quantity, computed by 
theory, which must be added to the length of the year as 
observed in the present age, to have its length fortj'-nine 
centuries ago, is 40)". Arguments of this kind carry but 
little force with them. For the time when the observa- 
tions from which the length of the Indian year was de- 
duced is totally unknown: and it seems highly probable, 
that the beginning of the Cali-yug is not an epoch settled 
by observation. Besides, the error of observation (which 
cannot be reduced under 1' 5") must be allowed to be, in this 
instance, nearly double of the correction applied : and there 
is nothing to prove that it may not amount to much more. 

_ It is to be remarked that the Indian tables contain the 
sidereal motion of the sun, and not his motion in respect 
of the moveable equinox as our tables do. If we draw 
our comparison from the length of the sidereal, instead of 
the tropical year, the result will not be so favourable to 
the accuracy of the Hindu astronomy. The sidereal 
revolution of the sun, according to the Indians, is 
365'^ 6'^ 12 30 ; according to modern observation it is 
365'! 6'^ 9 11"; and the error is 3' 19", nearly double the 
former error. The difference of those errors arises from 
the quantity which they assign to the precession of the 
equinoxes, which is 54" instead of 50|-". 

7. Of all the arguments in support of the antiquity of 
the Hindu astronomy, the strougest and most direct is 
that which is derived from an ancient zodiac brought from 
India by M. le Gentil. This argument, therefore, deserves 
to be particularly considered. 

It must be observed, that the force of an argument, 
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such as this, which turns on the magnitude of an astro- BOOK II. 
nomical quantity that accumulates slowly, and is percep- chap. ix. 

tible only after a long lapse of time, will entirely depend 

on the authenticity of the observations, or facts, from 
which the argument is drawn, and on the precision and 
accuracy with which they are recorded. Anything un- 
certain, or arbitrary, or hypothetical, respecting these 
fundamental points, will greatly weaken the strength of 
the argument. We are told by Mr. Playfair, that the star 
Aldebaran has the longitude of 3° 20' in the zodiac of 
M. le Gentil : and it is on the authenticity and precision 
of this fact, that the validity of his reasoning hinges. 

Now, if we turn to the passage of the Astronomic In- 
dienne, which is cited by Mr. Playfair, it will appear that 
this position of Aldebaran is rather a conjecture, or hypo- 
thesis, of M. Bailly, than an authentic observation re- 
corded with precision. 

The Indian zodiac moves westward, at the same rate as 
the fixed stars, and it is divided into twenty-seven con- 
stellations, each of 13° 20^ The vernal equinox was 54° 
to the east of the beginning of the zodiac at the com- 
mencement of the Cali-yug; and it was therefore in the 
fifth constellation, being 40' more advanced than the 
fouith. The Indians mark the fourth constellation, which 
they call Rohini, hy five stars, of which the most easterly, 
or the most advanced in the zodiac, is the very brilliant 
star Aldebaran. These things being j^remised, M. Bailly 
thus proceeds: “II est naturel que cette belle etoile ait 
marque la fin on le commencement d’une constellation. 

Je suppose qu’elle marque en effet la fin de Rohini, la 
quatrifeme des constellations Indiennes, et le commence- 
ment de la cinquidme ; il resulte de cette supposition que 
Petoile Aldebaran 6toit plac6e dans le zodiaque Indien h 
1^ 23° 20' de Torigine du zodiaque.’’ It appears, then, that 
the whole of the argument, which is stated so strongly by 
Mr. Playfair, and by the critic in the Edinburgh Review, 
rests on the conjecture of 1\I. Bailly ; that Aldebaran was 
exactly placed at the end of the fourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth constellation in the Indian zodiac. For this, 
no sort of proof is offered, except the conspicuousness of 
the star, which is certainly one of the most brilliant in the 
heavens. Axe we to suppose, for the sake of this argu- 
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BOOK II. raent, that the position of the Iiulian rtnliac i\-a5 entirely 
cii.vr. IX. regulated by the .star .rUdobamn 1 For it inu^t In* ad- 

inittcd that-ahen the beginning of one constolhtiun is 

fixed, all the rest are thereby determined. Or, are v.e to 
suppo.so, what is still more improbable, that the begin- 
ning of the fifth constellation fell, by a Incky chance, 
exactly in the place of this conspicuou.s star 1 

But the Indians themselves aflbnl ns the mcan.s of cor- 
recting the supposition of ?»I. Bailly. Mr. Bentley tells u.s 
that Brahma Gupta makes the longitude of the star, 
Spica Vii'ginis, iu the moveable zodiac of the Iliudu.s, 
6’ 3°; According to Do la Caille, the longitude of the same 
star in 1750, was 

G’ 20= 21' IS" 

Of Aldebaran 2 G 17 *17 


Difference 4 14 3 31 

which, substracted from G’ 3°, leaves 1* 1S° HG 20' for the 
longitude of Aldebaran in the Indian zodiac, instead of 
1" 23° 20', which it is according to the hypothesis of M. 
Bailly. Tlie error amounts to 4° 23' 31': a quantity which 
is nowise inconsistent with the configuration of the con- 
stellation Rohini, while it is sufficient to show that the 
Indians may have fixed the origin of their zodiac at the 
beginning of the Cali-yug, by calculating back from a 
modern epoch. 

And indeed the Brahmens point out a modem epoch, a 
noted one iu their astronomy, which is connected with the 
era of the Cali-yug by their precession, iu the same man- 
ner that the modern epoch 1491, is connected with it by 
the mean motions. ]\Ir. Bentley tells us that, according to 
Varaha, the year 3G01 of the Cali-yug (A.D. 499) began 
precisely at the vernal equinox: which implies that the 
origin of the Indian zodiac did then coincide with the 
equinoxial point. Now if we deduct 1» 24°, the Indian 
precession for 3600 years, from 12’, we shall have 10’ G° 
for the origin of the zodiac, reckoned eastward from the 
vernal equinox, according to the practice of our as- 
tronomy : precisely as it comes out by the Indian tables. 

The epoch, 3601 of the Cali-yug, is involved in all the 
Indian tables, insomuch that 1*1. Bailly was led to discover 
it by calculation: and, in fact, there is no authority for 
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fixing the origin of the Indian zodiac in lO® 6° at the era BOOK 11. 
of the Cali-yugj except by reckoning back from this epoch, chap. ix. 
according to the Hindu rule for the precession. 

It appears, then, that the argument drawn from the 
zodiac of M. le Gentil, when closely considered, not only 
affords no evidence for the antiquity of the Indian as- 
ti’onoiny, but rather favours the opinion that the begin- 
ning of the Cah-yug, is a fictitious epoch fixed by calcula- 
tion, For it has been shown that the place of the origin 
of the Indian zodiac, at the era of the Cali-yug, is con- 
nected by the precession contained in the Hindu tables 
with the epoch 3601 of that age: and, indeed, all the 
epochs of the Bi'ahmens, ancient as well as modern, are 
connected with the same fundamental epoch, in what re- 
gards the precession. The pretended position of the star 
Aldebaran is merely a conjecture of M. Bailly: and it is at 
variance with the place which Bramha Gupta, and other 
Indian astronomers, assign to the star ^^Spica Virginis.” 

8. In the preceding observations, all the arguments that 
have been adduced in favour of the antiquity of the In- 
dian astronomy, as far as the question is purely astrono- 
mical, have been considered, excepting those drawn from 
the places of the sun and Jmoon, at the beginning of the 
CaU-yug, (at midnight, between the 17th and 18th of 
February, of the year 3102 A.C.) With regard to the 
first of these, there is a difficulty which weighed so much 
with Mr. Playfair, as to induce him to set aside the argu- 
ment entirely, and to lay no stress upon it. It is re- 
markable that the cntic in the Edinburgh Review has 
brought forward this argument, without noticing the diffi- 
culty which, in Mr. Playfair’s opinion, rendered it incon- 
clusive. After all that has been urged to invalidate the 
oiDinion of M. Bailly, that the ancient epoch of the Indian 
tables was settled by observation, we shall be spared the 
task of examining the remaining argument drawn from 
the place of the moon : allowing to this argument all the 
force wffiich the most sanguine supporters of the antiquity 
can demand, it can have but little weight in opposition to 
the many strong and concurring indications of a contrary 
nature.^ 

Laplace lias remarked, that the mean motions of the lunar orbit arc 
quicker in the Indian tables than in those of Ptolemy : which indicates that 

VOL. n. H 
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9. If the author of the ‘^Astronomic Inclicnne” has 
succeeded in establishing any of his positions^ it is in 
proving that the astronomy of the Brahmens is original, 
or at least that it has not been boiTOvred from any of the 
astronomical systems that we are acquainted with. Tliis 
was a preliminary point which his favomite system re- 
quired him to examine: for if the astronomy of the Brah- 
mens had turned out to have an ob^dous affinity to the as- 
tronomical systems of Arabia or Greece, it would have been 
in vain to bring proofs of its antiquity. But how does this 
prove the antiquity of the Indian astronomy 1 It only 
proves that the inhabitants of the eastern world, separated 
from the rest of mankind, have made the same progress 
to a certain extent, which, in the western world, has been 
carried to a far greater pitch of perfection.^ 


APPENDIX No IL 

Colebroolce on Sanscrit Algebra, 

SrxcE the pages relating to the science of the Hindus 
were sent to the press, has appeared a work entitled, 
“Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara; translated by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq.” No person, who takes 
an interest in the history of the human mind, can fail to 
recognise that Mr. Colebrooke has added largely to the 
former obligations he had confen'ed upon us, not only by 
laying open to Em’opean readers the most apiiroved pro- 
duction on Algebra, in the Sanscrit language, but by the 
research and ability with which, in a preliminary disser- 
tation, he has brought together the materials for forming 
an opinion, both respecting the origin of that science 
among the Hindus, and their merit in the prosecution 
of it. 


ths former tables were constructed posterior to those of the Greeh astronomer . 
This arpctunent is, at least, as strong as any of those by ^'hich the antiquity is 
supported. 

^ The question discussed in this Appendix is not the antiquity of nindu 
astronomy, but the soundness of Bailiy’s views in assigning to it an impro- 
bable antiquity. This does not affect the probability of its beinu the oldest 
tystem of which we are able to judge from authentic materials furnished by 
itself. Even Bentley, as before noticed, places the invention of the lunar man- 
sions^ 1426 B.C., inipl}ing, necessarily, previous observation of the heavens, and 
classification of the heavenly bodies. — W. 
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On mathematics I must speak superficially, because BOOKIL 
my knowledge does not permit me to speak profoundly, chap. ix. 
Enough, I think, however, appears on the face of this sub- 
ject, to enable me to resolve the only question, in the 
solution of which I am interested. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks it possible, nay, probable, that 
the Hindus derived their first knowledge of algebra from 
the Greeks ; that they were made acquainted with the 
writings of Diophantus, before they had, of their own 
accord, made any attempts in the science ; and that it is 
in the accessions which Algebra received in their hands, 
that their title, if any, to our respect, must, in this par- 
ticular, look for its foundation,* That the Hindus cul- 
tivated astronomy, and the branches of the art of calcula- 
tion to astronomy, solely for the purposes of astrology, is 
not disputed by anybody, and least of all by Mr. Cole- 
brooke. That candid and careful inquirer has brought to 
light a very important fact, that even on the subject of 
astrology, on which they might have been supposed ori- 
ginal, the Hindus have been borrowers, and borrowers 
from the Greeks.^ “Joining,” he says, “ this indication, 

J “ If it be insisted, that a hint or suf^gestion, the seed of their knowledge, 
may ha'vx reached the Hindu mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of 
Alexandria, or mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same time bo 
confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified rapidly, and soon attained 
an approved state of maturity in Indian soil. Jlore will not he here contended 
for : since it is not impossible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the other nation: nor unlikely; 
considering the arguments which may be brought for a probable communica- 
tion on the subject of astrology.” Dissertation, p.xxii. This is an important 
admission, which Mr. Colebrooke was too well informed to overlook, and too 
honest to conceal. His partialities, however, lead him to a very useless effort 
of extenuation. V/liy call the knowledge which the Hindus derived of the 
Diophantine methods a hint 7 What should confine it to a hint ? Why make 
use of the Avord hint? when it is perfectly clear that if they had the means of 
receiving a hint, tliey had the means of receiving the whole. The communi. 
cation was full and complete between the Hindus and the Greeks, both of 
Bactria and of Egypt ; and the Hindus had the means of receiving from the 
Greeks all those parts of their loiowledge, which the state of civilization 
among the Hindus enabled them to imbibe. Of the exaggerating language of 
Mr. Colebrooke, on the other side, about the growing and fructifying of the 
germ, and its attaining a state of approved maturity in Indian soil, we shall 
speak hy-and-by. 

2 He had stated long ago, “ That astronomy was originally cultivated among 
tlie Hindus solely for the purposes of astrology : That one branch, if not the 
whole of their astrological science, was borrowed from the Arabians : And that 
their astronomical knowledge must, by consequence, have been derived from 
the same quarter.” Asiat. lies. ix. 370. And on the present occasion he says : 

“ The position that astrology is partly of foreign growth in India ; that is, that 
the Hindus have borrowed, and largely too, from the astrology of a more 
western region, is grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different 
branch of divination, on the resemblance of certain terms employed in both. 
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BOOK ir, to that of the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, ve- 
cuAv. IX. j^i’esented by the same figures of animals, and named by 
words of the same impoH, vdtli the zodiacal signs of the 
Greeks; and taking into consideration the analog}^, though 
not identity, of the Ptolemaic system, and the Indian one 
of excentric deferents and epicycles, no doubt can be en- 
tertained that the Hindus received hints from the astro- 
nomical schools of the Greeks 

To draw, then, from the tracts which lsh\ Colebrooke 
has translated, an inference to any high state of civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, the three following propositions 
must, first, be established ; 

1. That the Greeks did not teach to the Hindus as 
much of the science as the works in question contain, 

2. That the works are suflGiciently old to render it im- 
possible that the knowledge could have been borrowed 
from any modern source, 

3. That the accessions made to the knowledge derived 
from the Greeks are so difficult, as not to have been made 
except by a people in a high state of cmlization. 

If all these propositions arc not fully and entirely made 
out ; if any weakness appears in the evidence of any one 
of them, the inference falls to the ground. • Upon inquiry, 
it seems to come out, that for not one of them is the evi- 
dence sufficient, or tiustworthy. 

1. That the Hindus received from the Greeks all that 
the latter knew, is admitted by Mr. Colebrooke. It is also 
admitted by Mr. Colebrooke, that “Diophantus was ac- 
quainted with the direct resolution of affected quadratic 
equations, and of intermediate problems of the first de- 
gree ; that he displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in 
particular solutions; and that a certain routine is dis- 
cernible in them .’'2 it is unfortunately from Diophantus 

Tlie mode of divination, called Tdjaca, implies by its verj’ name its Ai*nb’an 
origan: Astrological prediction, by configuration of planets, in like manner, 
indicates, even by its Indian name, a Grecian source. It is denominated Hard 
tbe second of three branches which compose a complete course of astronomy 

astrologj’ ; and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 
Hindu astrologers.. .. ..The same terra hard occurs again in the writinr»-s of 
the Hindu astrologers, witli an acceptation— that of hour— which more exactly 
conforms to the Grecian et 3 'raon. The resemhlance of a single term would not 
suffice to ground an inference of common origin, since it miglit le purely 
accidental. But other words are also remarked in Hindu astrolof^^’,” etc 
Algebra, etc., from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and Illust. p. Ixxx. ° 

^ Algebra, etc., from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and Illust. nn. x and xvi 
2 Ibid. DU. X. and xvi. 
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aloue, that we derive any knowledge of the attainments II. 

of the Greeks in this branch of mathematics. It is no 

less unfortunatej that out of thirteen books which he 

wrote upon this subject, only six, or possibly seven, have 
been preserved. How does Mr. Colebrooke, know, that 
these other books of Diophantus did not ascend to more 
difficult points of the science? * He says, you have no right 
to infer that. True ; but neither has he any right to infer 
the contrary. There is, however, another possibility, and 
a still more important one, which Mr. Colebrooke has alto- 
gether overlooked. Supposing that nothing more of Al- 
gebra was known to the Greeks, at the time of Diophan- 
tus, than is found in seven out of thirteen books of one 
author, which is a pretty handsome allowance ; is it certain 
or is it probable, that when the Greeks had made so con- 
siderable a progress, they remained stationary ? and, though 
the most ingenious and inventive people in the world, 
peculiarly at that time turned to mathematical and ab- 
struse investigations, they made no addition through 
several generations, to what was taught them by Dio- 
phantus? This argument appears to be conclusive. 

2. Mr. Colebrook has a very elaborate, complex, and in 
some parts obscure train of argument to prove the an- 
tiquity of certain points of algebraic knowledge among 
the Hindus. That it is not conclusive may be made to 
appear very certainly ;■ it is only to be regretted that so 
many words are required. 

The point is, to prove the antiquity of certain treatises 
which Mr. Colebrooke possesses; part under the name of 
Bhascara, one mathematician; part under that of Brah- 
megupta, another. He begins with Bhascara. 

There are two treatises of astronomy, which bear the 

1 Dr. Hutton says, that Diophantus “ knew the composition of the tube of 

a binomial In some parts of book vi. it appears that he was acquainted 

with the composition of the fourth power of the binomial root, as be sets down 
all the terms of it ; and from his great skill in such matters, it seems probable 
that be was acquainted with the composition of other higher powers, and with 
other partB of Algebra^ beiides what are here treated of ^ . . . Upon tlie wliolc, 
this work is treated in a very able and masterly manner, fnanifestiiig the utmost 
address and knowledge in the solutions, and forcing a persuasion that the autlior 
was deeply skilled in the science of Algfebra, to some of the most abstruse parts 
of which these questions or exercises relate. However, as he contrives his as- 
sumptions and notations, so as to reduce all his conditions to a simple equation, 
or at least a simple quadratic, it does not appear what his knowledge was, in 
the resolution of compound or affected quadratics.” Mathematical Dictionary 
Art. Diophantus. 
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BOOK II. name of Bhascara, and *^111011 themselves affirm, that they 

CHAP. IX. were written at a particular time, corresponding to the 
middle of the twelfth century of the Christian era: There- 
fore the Treatise on Algebra, possessed by ]\tr. Colebrooke, 
was produced about the middle of the twelfth century. 
For this degree of antiquity, this is the whole of the evi- 
dence. Let us see what it is worth. 

In the first place, the dates refer only to the astrono- 
mical treatises; not to the algebraic. The algebraic is 
indeed prefixed to the astronomic; but it is alleged by one 
of the commentators, and believed by Mr. Colebrooke, 
that it may have been added subsequently.’’ And then 
at what date subsequently, or by what hand, are ques- 
tions to which we shall presently see that there is no 
answer. 

In the next place, an important observation applies to 
the affirmations, with respect to their own age, found in 
the treatises on astronomy. From the known, the extra- 
vagant disposition of the Hindus to falsify with regard to 
dates, and make almost everything, with respect to their 
own transactions and attainments, more ancient than it is, 
such assevemtions, found in books, or transcripts of books, 
are no proof of what is affirmed ; and only deserve a mo- 
ment’s regard when fully corroborated by other circum- 
stances. Not one circumstance is adduced to corroborate 
them by Mr. Colebrooke. 

W e come down, aU at once, from the date of the work, 
to the date of the commentaries upon it. For none of 
them does Mr. Colebrooke claim a degree of antiquity be- 
yond 200 or 300 years. Supposing this date to be correct, 
what reason has Mr, Colebrooke to infer that the work on 
which they comment, was, at the time of that commen- 
tary, 400 years ? None, whatsoever. In nine instances 
out of ten, the commentator would be sure to sj)eak of it 
as old, whether it was so or not. But further, what rea- 
son have we to believe that the date which he ascribes to 
these commentaries is the real one ? Again the answer is, 
None; none that will bear examination. The date of the 
oldest is assumed upon the strength of an astronomical 
example, describing a particular state of the heavens: but 
this may be perfectly accidental ; and, besides, the Hindus 
have the power of calculating backwards. Of the next 
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two, the date is assumed upon the strength of their own BOOK IT. 
assertion : this we have shown is of no value. Of the chap. ix. 

next two the date is assumed upon the assertion of other 

books. This, if possible, is of less value. There are three 
others to which no date is assigned : and there are two 
commentaries upon the astronomical treatises, the date of 
which, too, rests upon their own assertion. 

Neither to the treatise, therefore, in the hands of Mr. 
Colebrooke, nor to the commentaries upon it, has any- 
thing appeared, in what we have yet mentioned, which 
enables us to assign, with any degree of certainty, any one 
date in 2:>reference to any other. We may, if we please, 
assume that all of them in a body are less than a century 
old. 

Beside the Sanscrit commentaries, there is a Persian 
translation, of each of the two treatises of Bhascara. In 
general, w^hat is testified by Persian, is far more trust- 
worthy than what rests upon Sanscrit authority ; because 
there was more publicity in the Persian writings ; whereas 
the Sanscrit, being wholly secret, and confined to a small 
number of Brahmens, accustomed and prone to forgery, 
there is security for nothing which they had any interest, 
real or imaginary, to change. If there was any evidence, 
therefore, to fix the dates of the Persian translations, we 
could not reasonably dispute a degree of antiquity corre- 
sponding to them. I suspect that there is no evidence to 
fix the dates of these translations. Mr. Colebrooke says, 
the one was made by order of the emperor Acber, the 
other in the reign of Shah Jehan. But he subjoins no 
reason for this affirmation. The cause probably is, that 
he had none,; and that he took th^ conjecture from some 
date written somewhere in the book, nobody knows at 
what time, nobody knows by whom. 

Such is the whole of the evidence which is adduced by 
Mr. Colebrooke to prove the antiquity of Bhascara. “The 
age of his predecessors,” he adds, “ cannot be determined 
with equal precision:” that is to say, the evidence which 
can be adduced for the antiquity of the other treatise^ 
that of Brahmegupta, is still less conclusive, and less 
satisfactory. As we have seen that the better evidence 
proves nothing, I shall spare the reader a criticism to 
show, what he will easily infer, that the worse evidence 
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BOOK 11. proves as little: evidence, vrliich, as it is tedious and in- 
cuAr. IX. tricate, it "would require a criticism of some length to 
unfold. 

3. We come to the third of the propositions; that if 
the Hindus bad discovered as much of algebra, as they 
know beyond what appears in the fragment of Diophaiitus, 
they must have been placed in a high state of civilization. 
That this proposition cannot be maintained, I expect to 
find universally acknowledged. I transcribe the passage 
from ^Ir. Colebrooke, in wliich he sums up the claims and 
pretensions of the Hindus. ^^They possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots ; they were aware of the infinite 
quotient resulting from the division of finite quantity by 
cipher; they knew the general resolution of equations of 
the second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, and 
in those in which the resolution happens to be p^racticable 
by the method which serves for quadratics ; they had at- 
tained a general solution of indeterminate problems^ of 
the first degree ; they had arrived at a method for deiiring 
a multitude of solutions of answers to problems of the 
second degree from a single answer found tentatively.” ^ 

In aU this it appears, that the only point in which there 
can be a pretence for their having gone beyond what we 
have in the fragment of Diophantus, is the general solu- 
tion of indeterminate problems of the first degree. But, to 
quote Dr. Hutton once more, “ Diophantus was the first 
writer on indeterminate problems. His book is wholly on 
this subject; whence it has happened that such kind of 
questions have been called by the name of Dioj)hantine 
problems.^^ How, take the point at which the solution of 
indeterminate problems appears in the fragment of Dio- 
phantus, and the point at which it appears in the Sanscrit 
treatise, of whatever age, in the hands of Mr, Colebrooke ; 
the interval between the two points is so very small, and 
the step is so easily made, that most assuredly far more 
difficult steps in the progress of mathematical science 
hh,ve been made in ages of which the civilization has been 
as low as that of the Hindus. Thales lived at a period 
when Greece was still uncultivated, and but just emerging 
from barbarism; yet he excelled the Egyptians in mathe- 
1 “ Algebra &c. ut supra, Dissert, p. xiv. 
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matical knowledge, and astonished them by computing the 
height of the pyramids from the shadow. Pythagoras 
lived in the same age ; and was a great inventor both in 
arithmetic and geometry. In astronomy, he made gi’eat 
discoveries, and maintained, we are told, the true system 
of the universe ; that the sun is in the centre, and makes 
all the planets revolve about him. Regiomontanus was 
born in 1456, when the human mind was still, to a great 
degree, immersed in the darkness of the middle ages. 
Yet of him, Mr. Playfair says, “Trigonometry, which had 
never been known to the Greeks as a separate science, and 
which took that form in Arabia, advanced, in the hands of 
Regiomontanus, to a great degree of perfection ; and ap- 
proached very near to the condition which it has attained 
at the present day. He also introduced the use of decimal 
fractions into arithmetic, and thereby gave to that scale 
its full extent, and to numerical computation the utmost 
degree of simplicity and enlargement, which it seems 
capable of attaining.”^ Cardan was born in 1501, when 
assuredly much had not yet been gained of what deserves 
the name of civilization. “Before his time,” says the 
same accomplished mathematician, “little advance had 
been made in the solution of any equations higher than 
the second degree. In 1545 was published the rule which 
still bears the name of Cardan ; and which, at this day, 
marks a point in the progi’ess of algebraic investigation, 
which all the efforts of succeeding analyists have hardly 
been able to go beyond.” ^ Even Vieta, with all his dis- 
coveries, appeared at an early and ill-instructed age. 


In looking at the pursuits of any nation, with a view to 
draw from them indications of the state of civilization, no 
mark is so important, as the nature of the JSnd to which 
they are directed. 

Exactly in j)roportion as Utility is the object of evei^y 
pursuit, may we regard a nation as civilized. Exactly in 
proportion as its ingenuity is wasted on contemptible and 
mischievous objects, though it may be, in itself, an inge- 
nuity of no ordinary kind, the nation may safely be de- 
nominated barbarous. 

1 Suppl. Encycl. Brit. Dissert. Second, p. 4. 2 ibid. p. 14. 
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According to this rule, the astronomical and mathe- 
matical sciences afford conclusive evidence against the 
Hindus. They have been cultivated exclusively for the 
pui*poses of astrology ; one of the most irrational of all 
imaginable pursuits ; one of those v^hich most infalliblj’ 
denote a nation barbarous ; and one of those vrhich it is 
the most sure to renounce, in proportion as knowledge 
and civilization are attained.^ 

I The authorit}’ of Professor Wallace is recognised hy Mr. ^lill, and his con- 
clusions from Colcbrooke^s publication are of a ver^’ different complexion 
from those of the text. TheSurya Siddhanta, he states, contains a very rational 
system of trigonometry. In expressing the radius of a circle in parts of the 
circumference, the Hindus arc quite singular. Ptolemy and the Greek mathe- 
maticians, in their division of the radius, preserved no reference to the circum- 
ference, The use of sines, as it was unknown to the Greeks, forms a difference 
between theirs and the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the computation 
of the lines is a considerable refinement in science first practised by the mathe- 
matician Briggs. However ancient a book may bo in wliich a system of tri- 
gonometry occurs, we may be assured it was not VTitten in the infancy of the 
science. Geometry must have been known in India long before tlic writing of 
the Surya Siddlianta. The age of Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or beginning of the seventh century of our era, a period earlier 
than the first dawn of Arabian sciences. Aryabhatta appears to have written 
as far back as the fifth century, or earlier; he was therefore almost as old as 
the Greek algebraist Diophantus. The Lilavnti treats of Arithmetic, and con- 
tains not only the common rules of that science, hut the application of these to 
various questions on interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, permutations, 
sums of progression, indeterminate problems, and mensuration of surfaces and 
solids. The rules are found to be exact, and nearly as simple as in the present 
state of analytical investigation. The numerical results are readily deduced ; 
and if they be compared with the earliest specimens of Greek calculation, the 
advantages of the decimal notation are placed in a striking light. In geometry, 
though inferior in excellence to the algebra, there is much deserving of atten- 
tion. We have here the celebrated proposition that the square on the ]nT)0- 
thenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to tlie squares on the sides contain- 
ing the right angle, and other propositions, 'which form part of the system of 
modem geometry. There is one proposition remarkable, namely, that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three sides are known. This docs not 
seem to have been knowTi to the ancient Greek geometers. In algebra the 
Hindus understood well the arithmetic of such roots, and the general resolution 
of equations of the second degree, which it is not clear that Diophantus knew 
—that they attained a general solution of indeterminate problems of the first 
degree— which it is certain Diophantus had not attained — and a method of de- 
riving a multitude of answers to problems of the second degree when one solu- 
tion was discovered by trial, which is as near an approach to a general solution 
as was made until the time of La Grange. Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the opinion of Playfair on this subject, “ that before an author could 
think of embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart of a system of astronomj', 
and turning the researches of the one science to the purposes of the other, 
both must liave been in such a state of adyancementasthe lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of inventors were required to produce.” This is 
unanswerable evidence in favour of the antiquity, originality, and advance of 
Hindu mathematical science, and is fatal to all Mr. MilTs references and con- 
jectures. We have also historical evidence, that the Arabs derived their ma- 
thematical sciences in part from the Hindus ; and we have every reason, from 
the differences of method, and in some instances superiority of progress, as well 
as from the absence of all evidence to the contrary, to conclude that the Hindus 
were as little indebted to the Greeks. A people who had pursued for ages 
researches of this nature, could not have been merely upon the threshold of 
civilization. The test of civilization proposed by Mr. Mill and the school to 
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T O ascertain the true state of the Hindus in the scale of BOOK 11. 

civilization, is not only an object of curiosity in the chaf. x. 
history of human nature ; but to the people of Great Eri- — — 
tain, charged as they are with the government of that 
great portion of the human species, it is an object of the 
highest practical importance.^ No scheme of government 
can happily conduce to the ends of government, unless it 
is adapted to the state of the people for whose use it is 
intended. In those diversities in the state of civilization, 
which approach the extremes, this truth is universally ac- 
knowledged. Should anyone propose, for a band of roving 
Tartars, the regulations adapted to the happiness of a re- 
gular and polished society, he would meet with neglect or 
derision. The inconveniences are only more concealed, 
and more or less diminished, when the error relates to 
states of society which more nearly resemble one another. 

If the mistake in regard to Hindu society, committed by 
the British nation, and the British government, be very 
great ; if they have conceived the Hindus to be a people 
of high civilization, while they have, in reality, made but 
a few of the earliest steps in the progress to civilization, 
it is impossible that in many of the measures pursued for 
the government of that people, the mark aimed at should 
not have been wrong. 

The preceding induction of particulars, embracing the 
religion, the lasvs, the government, the manners, the arts. 


which he heloni^cd, “ utility,” will not be generally admitted in the restricted 
sense in which he employs the term ; hut even that is inapplicable, for in the 
estimation of those nations amongst whom astrology was credited, what could 
in their eyes be more useful, than rules of conduct derived from astrological 
calculation. It is not true, however, that the mathematical sciences of the 
Hindus were applied to astrology alone, as the greater number of the results 
which their arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and even their astronomy afford, 
have no relation to that kind oHmowledge, hut are indispensable to the ordi- 
nal' purposes of social life. — W. 

1 The measures of the British Government have very little concern 'svith what 
the Hindus were in the days of Manu ; what they are now is within their ob- 
servation, and all that is required is to sec them as they are without any bias 
from erroneous theories. Above all things, it is necessary for everj' purpose of 
Arise and benevolent rule to see them with a bias rather in their favour than to 
tlieir disadvantage. We shall not promote their advance in civilization by 
treating them as little better than barbarians. — W. 
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. the sciences, and literature, of the Hindus, affords, it is pre- 
sumed, the materials from which a correct judgment may, 
at last, be formed of their progress towards the h\^l\ at- 
tainments of civilized life. That induction, and the°com- 
parisons to which it led, have occupied us long, but not 
longer, it is hoped, than the importance of the subject de- 
manded, and the obstinacy of the mistakes which it was 
the object of it to remove. 

The reports of a high state of civilization in the East, 
were common even among the civilized nations of ancient 
Europe. But the acquaintance of the Greeks and Romans 
with any of the nations of Asia, except the Persians alone, 
was so imperfect, and among the circumstances which 
they state so many are incredible and ridiculous, that in 
the information we receive from them on this subject, no 
confidence can be reposed. 

Of the modern Europeans, the individuals who first ob- 
tained a tolorable acquaintance with any of the nations of 
the East, were the popish missionaries, chiefly the Jesuits, 
who selected China for the scene of their apostolical 
labours. Visiting a people who already composed a vast 
society, and exhibited many, though fallacious, marks of 
riches, while Europe, as yet, was everywhere poor ; and 
feeling, as it was natural for them to feel, that the more 
they could excite among their countrymen an admiration 
of the people whom they described, the greater would be 
the portion of that flattering sentiment which would re- 
dound upon themselves, these missionaries were eager to 
conceive, and stiU more eager to propagate, the most hy- 
perbolical ideas of the arts, the sciences, and institutions 
of the Chinese, As it is almost always more pleasing, and 
certainly far more easy, to believe, than to scrutinize ; and 
as the human mind in Europe, at the time when these ac- 
counts were first presented, was much less powerful and 
penetrating, than it is at present, they were received with 
almost implicit credulity. The influence of this first im- 
pression lasted so long, that even to Voltaire, a keen-eyed 
and sceptical judge, the Chinese, of almost all nations, are 
the objects of the loudest and most unqualified praise.^ 


Any thing proposed to us Tvhicli causes surprise and admiration, gives 
sncn a satisfaction to the mind, that it indulges itself in those agreeable emo- 
tions, and ivill never be persuaded that its pleasure is entirely ndthout founda- 
tion. (Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, i, 53.) 
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The state of belief in Europe has, through the scrutiny of BOOK 11. 
facts been of late approximating to sobriety on the attain- chap, x, 
ments of the Chinese, and a short period longer will pro- ■ ■ 
bably reduce it to the scale of reason and fact.^ 

It was under circumstances highly similar, that the 
earliest of the modern travellers drew up and presented 
their accounts of Hindustan. The empire of the Moguls 
was in its meridian splendour. It extended over the prin- 
cipal part of India; and the court, the army, and the esta- 
blishments of Akber or Aurungzebe, exhibited that gor- 
geous exterior, that air of grandeur and power, which were 
well calculated to impose upon the imagination of an un- 
l^hilosophical observer.^ 

It Vvas unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm in the 
puzsuit of truth, and so devoted to oriental learning, as 
that of Sir William Jones, should have adopted the hypo- 
thesis of a high state of civilization in the principal 
countries of Asia, This he supported with all the advan- 
tages of an imposing manner, and a brilliant reputation ; 
and gained for it so great a credit, that for a time it would 
have been very difficult to obtain a hearing against it. 

Beside the illusions with which the fancy magnifies the 
importance of a favourite pursuit. Sir William was actuated 
by the virtuous design of exalting the Hindus in the eyes 
of their European masters ; and thence ameliorating the 
temper of the government ; while his mind had scope for 
en'or in the vague and indeterminate notions which it still 
retained of the signs of social improvement. The term 
civilization was by him, as by most men, attached to no 

^ To thisffood efifect, if to no other, the embassy of Lord Macartney, andtho 
vrntmgs to ^rliich it has given occasion, Iiave large! v contributed. See l}arrol^'’a 
pvo works, Travels in China, and Life of Lord Jfacartney ; and, above all, that 
important document, a volume of the Laws of China, translated by Sir George 
Stounton. No one has more approximated to a correct judgment of tiie Chinese, 
than De Gmgnes. See Voyage. 

^ observations of jMr. Barrow upon the paneg>Tical accounts of 

tlm Chinese by the popish missionaries arc very applicable to tlie flattering 
accounts whicli travellers liave been so fond of giving us of the Hindus. ** In 
the same breath that they extol tlie wonderful strength of filial pictj*, they 
speak of the common practice of exposing infants ; the strict morality and 
ceremonious conduct of the people arc followed by a list of the most gross de^ 
bauchcrics; the virtues and the philosophy of the learned are explained by 
^ their vices : if in one page they speak of the excessive 

fertility of the countrj', and the amazing extension of agriculture, in the next 
thousands are seen perishing with want ; and whilst they extol with admira- 
tion tlie progress they have made in tlio arts and sciences, they plainly inform 
us that witliout the aid of foreigners they can neitlier cast a cannon nor calcu- 
late an eclipse.” Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 31 . 
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BOOK 11. fixed and definite assemblage of ideas. lYitli the excep- 
ciiAP. X. tiou of some of the lowest states of society in which 

human beings have been found, it was ap^died to nations 

in all the stages of social advancement.' 

It is not easy to describe the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent stages of social progress. It is not from one fea- 
ture, or from two, that a just conclusion can be drawn. 
In these it sometimes happens that nations resemble 
each other which are placed at stages considerably re- 
mote. It is from a joint view of all the great circum- 
stances taken together, that their progi-ess can be ascer- 
tained; and it is from an accurate comparison, gi’ounded 
on these general views, that a scale of civilization can 
be formed, on Avhich the relative positions of nations may 
be accurately marked. 

Notwithstanding all that modern philosophy had per- 
formed for the elucidation of history, very little had been 
attempted in this great department, at the time when the 
notions of Sir William Jones were formed ; - and so crude 
were his ideas on the subject, that the rhapsodies of Rous- 
seau, on the virtue and happiness of the savage life, sur- 
pass not the panegyrics of Sir William on the wild, com- 
fortless, predatory, and ferocious state of the wandering 

1 One of the chief circumstances from which Sir William Jones drew conclu- 
sions respecting the high civilization of the Hindus t %Yas the supposition that 
they never went abroad, a supposition which is now well known to have been 
erroneous. See Asiat. Res. vi. 531, and i. 271. 

2 The writings of Mr. Miller, of Glasgow, of which but a small part was 
then published, and into w'liich it is probable Sir William had never looked, 
contained the earliest elucidations of the subject. The suggestions offered 
in his successive productions, though highly important, were but detached con- 
siderations applied to particular facts, and not a comprehensive induction, 
leading to general conclusions. Unfortunately the subject, great ns is its import- 
ance, has not been resumed. The writings of Mr. Miller remain almost the 
only source from which even the slightest information on tlie subject can bo 
drawn. One of the ends which has at least been in view during the scrutiny 
conducted in these pages, has been to contribute something to the progress of 
60 important an investigation. It is hoped that the materials which arc here 
collected %\ullbe regarded as going far to elucidate the state of society in all the 
leading nations of Asia. Not only the Hindus, the Persians, the Arabians, the 
Turks, and Chinese of the present day, but the Hindus, Arabians, and Per- 
sians of ancient days, the Chaldeans, the Jews, and even the ancient Egyptians, 
may all be regarded as involved in the inquiry ; and to these, with the sole ex- 
ception of the wandering Tartars and the Hyperborean hordes, may be added 
the second-rate nations ; the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula, and of the 
plains and mountains of Tibet. It is surprising, upon a close inspection, how 
extensively all these various nations, notwithstanding the dissimilarity in some 
of the more obvious appearances, resemble one another, in laws and institu- 
tions of government, in modes of thinking, in superstition and prejudices, in 
arts and literature, even in the external forms of manner and behaviour, and 
as well in ancient, as in modern times. 
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Arabs. Except/' says he, ^^when their tribes are engaged 
in war, they spend their days in watching their flocks and 
camels, or in repeating their native songs, which they pour 
out almost extempore, professing a contempt for the 
stately pillars and solemn buildings of the cities, compared 
with the natural charms of the country, and the coolness 
of their tents ; thus they pass their lives in the highest 
pleasure, of which they have any conception, in the con- 
templation of the most delightful objects, and in the en- 
joyment of perpetual spring/'^ If courtesy,” he observes, 
and urbanity, a love of poetiy and eloquence, and the 
practice of exalted virtues, be a just measui’e of perfect 
societ}", we have certain proof that the people of Ai’abia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and monarchical 
states, were eminently civilized for many ages before their 
conquest of Persia,” - We need not wonder if the man, 
who wrote and delivered this, found the Hindus arrived at 
the highest civilization. Yet the very same author, in the 
very same discourse, and speaking of the same people, de- 
clared, “I find no trace among them, till their emigration, 
of any philosophy but ethics and even of this he says, 
^^The distinguishing virtues which they boasted of incul- 
cating, were a contempt of riches, and even of death; but 
in the age of the seven poets, their liberality had deviated 
into mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and their 
patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering fruitless 
dangers.’’^ He adds, “The only in which they pre- 
tended to excellence (I except hox’semanship and military 
accompbshments) were poetry and rhetoric.” ^ it can 
hardly be aflirmed that these facts are less wonderful as 
regarding a people “eminently civilized;” a people ex- 
hibiting “ a just measure of perfect society.” ® 

* Essay on tlie Poetrj' of Eastern Nations. Voltaire exclaimed, on reading 
Rousseau's paneg 5 Tics, “Jamais n’avais-je tant d’eiivie de marcher quatro 
partes.” 

2 Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Res. ii. 3. 3 Ibid. p. 9- * Ibid. 

5 Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Res. ii. p. 14. — “ On this occasion, as well ns on many 
others, the sober Iiistorian is forcibly weakened from a pleasing vision ; and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, which 
have been adorned Arilh tlic fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are 
much better adapted to the tierce and cnicl habits of a military life.” Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xxvi. p. 342. 

G In the same discourse Sir William further remarks : “ That we have none 
of their compositions in prose before the Koran, may be ascribed, perhaps, to 
the little skill which they seem to have had in writing, to their predilection in 
favour of poetical measure, and the facility with which verses arc committed 
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Among tlie causes whicli excited to the tone of eulogy 
adopted with regard to the Hindus^ one undouhtedly was, 
the affectation of candour. Of rude and uncultivated 
nations, and also of rude and uncultivated individuals, it 
is a characteristic, to admire only the system of manners, 
of ideas, and of institutions to which they have been accus- 


to memory; "but all their stories prove that they Ti\'cre eloquent in a high 
degree, and possessed v.'onderfiU po^vers of speaking, ^Yithout preparation, in 
flowing and forcible perions.” Asiat. Res. ii. p. 14. says Dr. Fer- 

guson, “ would from mere conjectiii'e suppose, tlint the naked savage would be 
a coxcomb and a gamester; that he would be proud and vain, without the 
distinctions of title and fortune ; and tliat his principal care would be to adoni 
Ills person, and to^ find an amusement? Even if it could be supposed that lie 
would thus share in our vices, and, in the midstof his forest, vie with the follies 
which are practised in the toum ; yet no one would be so bold as to affirm that 
he would likewise in any instance excel us in talents and virtue ; tliat he 
would have a penetration, a force of imagination and elocution, an ardour of 
mind, an affection and courage, which the arts, the discipline, and tlie policy 
of few nations would be able to improve. Yet these particulars are a ])avt in 
the^ description which is delivered h}' those who have had opportunities of 
seeing mankind in their rudest condition ; and beyond the reach of Mich tes- 
timony, we can neitlicr safely take, nor pretend to give information on the 
subject.’' Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Cnil Society, partii. sect. 1. 

The extreme inaccuracy and fluctuation of the ideas of European scliolnrs, 
vdth respect to civilization, are curiously exemplified in their opinions of the 
Asiatic nations. Gibbon says, “ The cavalry of Sc}^hia was forced to ^ield to 
.the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; tlieir riders were 
skilled in the evolutions of irregular war ; and the northern barbaiians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the south. 
A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, nailed 
savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight, while he 
sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.” Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and 
Fall, etc , iv. 413. Of the various nations subject to the Persian sceptre, many 
of them still higher in cirilization than the most civilized portion of the Ara- 
bians, the same author thus expresses himself: “ It was here,” savs he, “in a 
place where the opposite banks cannot exceed 500 paces, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting into Europe 170 
mjTiads of dardarians,*’ Ibid. iii. 9, Of the Syrians and Eg 5 T)tians, who stUl 
more nearly than the Arabians resembled the Hindus, and were acquainted 
with more of the arts which attain their perfection in civilized life, lie says, 
“Tlie use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce of 
mankind, checked the improvements of these Ibid. i. C‘2. (K.B. 

The same cause operated among the Hindus, and still more powerfully to the 
production of the same effects.) Mr. Halhed says, that the Jews, at the time 
of the Mosaic institutions, “ were very little removed from a state of barbarism, 
gross in their conceptions, illiterate in their education, and uncultivated in 
their manners.” Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xvii. And yet these in- 
stitutions are not only superior to the institutions of the Hindus ; they arc in 
a high degree superior to the institutions of any other nation in Asia. Tint 
■\rith tlie circumstances of Jeuish society we become, through the medium of 
onr religion, early and familiarly acquainted. No European is early ^ hardly 
any is ever familiarly acquainted with the other nations of Asia. Ko blind 
propensit}', therefore, excites to admiration in the one case : several do so in 
the other. Among the authors who have followed Sir 'William Jones in his 
track of eulogy and admiration, it may be suspected, from tlie limited infor- 
mation of some, that they were unacquainted with the facts of uncivilized life, 
and wherever man exhibited the attributes of humanity believed he must there 
be civilized ; ignorant of the intense exercise which is given to several of the 
human faculties even among savages,andof the strength which those faculties 
must hence acquire. 
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toraed, despising others. The most cultivated nations of BOOK II. 
Euroj^e had hut recently discovered the weakness of this chap, x. 

propensity. Novelty rendered exemption from it a source 

of distinction. To prove his superiority to the prejudices 
of liornej by admiring and applauding the manners and 
institutions of Asia, became^ therefore, in the breast of the 
traveller, a motive of no inconsiderable powerd 

The nations of Europe became acquainted nearly about 
the same period, with the people of America, and the 
people of Hindustan. Having contemplated in the one, a 
people without fixed habitations, without political insti- 
tutions, and with hardly any other arts than those indis- 
pensably necessary for the preservation of existence, they 
hastily concluded, upon the sight of another people, inha- 
biting gi’eat cities, cultivating the soil, connected together 
by an aibificial system of subordination, exhibiting monu- 
ments of great antiquity, cultivating a species of literature, 
exercising arts, and obeying a monarch whose sway was 
extensive, and his court magnificent, that they had sud- 
denly past from the one extreme of civilization to the 
other. The Hindus were compared with the savages of 
America ; the circumstances in which they difiered from 
that barbarous peox^le, were the circumstances in which 
they corresponded vdth the most cultivated nations ; other 
circumstances were overlooked ; and it seems to have been 
little suspected that conclusions too favourable could pos- 
sibly be drawn.- 


J None of them 1ms confessed the existence of this motive with more frank- 
ness tlian Le Gcntii, Voy. ii. 98. *‘Avant que j’eussc perdu mon clocher de 

vue^ les Frant^ois (^toient raes h^ros Quant h moi je suis gudri de nies 

prejugds, je m'appluudis en secret de m^tdre dctro^npcK”^ Col. Dow boasts 
of being actuated by tlic same sentiments and scruples not to call Goths, or 
worse than Gotbs, all those who are not so : “ In love witli our own times and 
country,” ''a 3 ’s he, “ we are apt to consider distant ages and nations as objects 
unworthy of the page of the historian Some men of genius have en- 

tertained sentiments upon that subject too narrow and confined for the Goths 
of a inucli darker age. Had the translator of the following history thought so 
meanly of the affairs of the East,” etc. Dow’s Hindostan, Preface. 

2 The account whicli Robertson gives of the causes which led to exaggerated 
conceptions in tiic mind of the Spaniards, respecting the civilization of the 
Mexicans, applies in almost every particular to those of the English and 
French respecting the Hindus, “ The Spaniards,” says he, “when they first 
touched on tlie 3Iexican coast, were so much struck with the appearance of 
attainments in policy and in the arts of life, far superior to those of the rude 
tribes with which they 'svere hitherto acquainted, tliat they fancied that they 
had at length discovered a civilized people in tlie New World. This compa- 
rison between tlie people of Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours, tliey' 
appear to have kept constantly in view, and observing with admiration many 
things Avhich marked the pre-eminence of the foniier, they employed, in dc- 
VOL. II. I 
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BOOK IL Tlie process of knowledge, and the force of ob-i*rvation, 
ciiAr, x, demonstrated the necessity of regarding the actun! state 
of the Hindas as little removed from that of half-civilired 
nations. The saving h3’pothesis, however, was irninediatelv 
adopted, that the situation in which the Hindus are novr 
beheld is a state of dcgi'adation ; that formerlj" tliev were 
in a state of high civilization ; from which the}’ had fallen 
through the miseries of foreign conquest and subjugation. 
This was a theory invented to preserve as much as 
actual observation would allow to be preserved, of a pre- 
established and favourite creed. It was not an inference 
from what was already known. It was a gi'atuitous 
assumption. It preceded inquiry, and no inquiry was 
welcome, but that which yielded matter for its support,* 
To this purpose were adapted the pretensions of the 
Brahmens, who spoke of an antecedent period, when the 
sovereigns of Hindustan were masters of gi'cat power and 
great magnificence. It was of importance to weigh these 
jiretensions ; because the rude writci's of rude nations have 
almost always spoken of antecedent times as deserving all 
the praise with which their powers of rhetoric or song 
could exalt them. If the descriptions of antiquity pre- 
sented by the Brahmens bore the consistent marks of 
truth and reality, a degree of intrinsic e^ddenco w’ould 
be attached to them. If these descriptions flew wide 
of all resemblance to human affairs, and were nothing 
but wild unnatural fictions, they would be so far from 
proving an antecedent state of knowledge and civilization, 
that they would prove the reverse. And, had the Hindus 
remained fixed from the earliest stages in the semibar- 
barous state, it is most certain that the Brahmens would 


scribing their imperfect policy and infant arts, such terms as are applicable to 
the institutions of men far beyond them in improvement. Both these circum- 
stances concur in detracting from the credit due to the descriptions of ^fcxican 
manners by the Spanish ^vriters. By drawing a parallel bctn-cen them ami 
mose of people so much less civilized, they raised their onm idea*; too higli. 
By their mode of describing them, they conve3’ed ideas to others no exalted 
ahove truth. Later writers have adopted the stvlc of the original historians, 
and ^improved upon it.” Hist, of America, iii, 320 . 

. voj’ageur racontant scs aventures, cherche dans raclmiration dc cc-ux 
qui lecoiitent, un dddommagement mix dangers qu’il a courus ; il cnflc In 
narration : Le s(;javant, qui s*est donnd beaucoup de peine pour apprendre des 
iangues etrangeres et lointaines, s’extasie sur la bcaute des ouvrages qu’il cst 
parvenu h entendre.” Anquetil Huperron, Note, No. ii. Supplement aux 
Becherches, &c. sur Unde. 
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have given to us just such accounts of antiquity as those 
we have actually received at their hands. 

As the Hindus have enlightened us by no record of ante- 
cedent events, and we thus have no immediate proof of 
their state of civilization, in the times that are past, the 
only sure ground of inference is the laws and institutions 
which they framed, the manners they adopted, and the 
arts and sciences to which they attended. If these great 
circumstances were at variance with the existing state of 
society, but adapted to one more advanced, the inference 
vrould certainly be a probable one, tha,t to a period when 
society w^as in that improved condition, they really owed 
their bixiih. But in regard to the Hindus, their laws and 
institutions are adapted to the very state of society which 
those w^ho visit them now behold. They are laws and 
institutions which, so far from importing any more perfect 
state of societj’’, seem entii’ely inconsistent with it ; such 
as could neither begin, nor exist, under any other than 
one of the rudest and weakest states of the human mind. 
As the manners, the arts and sciences of the ancient 
Hindus are entirely correspondent with the state of their 
laws and institutions, everything we know of the ancient 
state of Hindustan conspires to prove that it was rude. 

It is another important fact, that, if the Hindus had 
ever been placed in this pretended state of civilization, we 
know of no such period of calamity, as was sufficient to 
reduce them to a state of ignorance and barbarity. The 
conquest of Hindustan, effected by the Mahomedan nations, 
was to no extraordinary degree sanguinary or destructive. 
It substituted sovereigns of one race to sovereigns of ano- 
ther, and mixed with the old inhabitants a small propor- 
tion of new ; but it altered not the texture of society ; it 
altered not the language of the country ; the original in- 
habitants remained the occupants of the soil ; they con- 
tinued to be governed by their own laws and institutions ; 
nay, the whole detail of administration, with the exception 
of the army, and a few of the more prominent situations, 
remained invariably in the hands of the native magistrates 
and officers.^ The few occasions of the persecutions, to 

* “The administration of Justice has been almost universally, by the Mofnil 
conquerors of Indostan, devolved upon the Mindus, the office of Duan bein^ 
generally conferred upon one of that people. Orme on the Government and 
People of Indostan/’ p. 443. Although the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane 
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BOOK H. wliich, under the reigns of one or two bigoted sovereigns, 
CHAP. X.’ they were subjected on the score of religion, were too short 
and too partial to produce any considerable effects.' 

When we look for the particulars of those pretended 
reigns of mighty kings, the universal lords of India, under 
whom science flourished, and civilization rose to the 
greatest height, we meet with nothing but fable, more 
wld, and inconsistent, and hyperbolical, than is any where 
else to be found. From this no rational conclusion can 
be drawn, except that it is the production of a rude and 
irrational age. Bharat or Bharata, is said to have been 
the first universal sovereign of India, which from him 


and his successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost the whole 
of )t (India) ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their original 
character by the establishment of these strangers amongst them.’* Orme, 
Hist, of Milit. Transact, in Indostan. i, 2, — M. Mr. Mill ma}’ be excused for 
making such a mistake as to assert that under the Mohammedan Government, 
the offices ot “ magistrates,” 'were filled by Hindus ; he follows the authority 
of Orme, but Orme, though an excellent guide in all that relates to the Euro- 
pean transactions which he beheld, must have been exceedingly ignorant of 
the character, and apparently of the languages of the people.' His remark 
that the administration of justice devolved upon the Hindus is most certainly 
eiToneou.s, as no unbeliever could, consistently w'ith the principles of the 
Mohammedan faith, have been intrusted with such duty, and the illustration 
he gives, that the office of Duan was generally conferred upon Hindus, is an 
amusing proof ho'w little he understood what he was saying. The office of Duan 
or Dewan being entirely of a financial nature, and wholly unconnected with 
the administration of justice. — AV. 

* It seems to have been a rash and foolish assimilation of the conquest of 
Hindustan by the Moguls to the overwhelming of the Roman empire by the 
northern nations, that alone could have suggested so gratuitous a supposition 
as that of the degradation of the Hindus from an improved to a barbarous state 
of society by the calamities of conquest. The two cases are totally dissimilar. 
By the successive inundations of the barbarians, the ancient inhabitants of the 
Roman provinces were well-nigh swept from the face of the earth. Everv' 
where they were stript of the possession of the land, and commonly reduced to 
the state of bondsmen and slaves. The ancient institutions entirely gave wav, 
and were replaced b> a set of institutions altogether new. The language of 
the conquerors in most places entirely supplanted, in all it so much altered 
the language of the people subdued or exterminated, as to impose upon it a 
different structure. Anotlier circumstance is never to be forgotten. To such 
a degi’ce of barbarity were the inhabitants of the Roman provinces degraded, 
by the long-continued effects of a detestable government, that the invaders 
had really not so much to accomplish to reduce them to the same level with 
tliemselves. This was abundantly seen in the state of the Greeks of the east- 
ern empire ; who, upon their very first subjugation to the Turks, exhibited a 
condition not greatly different from that in which they grovel at the present 
day. The conquest to which, with greatest propriety, that of the Hindus by 
one tribe of Tartars might be compared would be the conquest of the Chinese 
by a similar tribe of Tartars. There is no reason to think that the one was a 
conquest of a more destructive nature than the other. If the Jloguls did not 
adopt the religion and institutions of the Hindus, it was because the religion 
and institutions of the Hindus admitted of no participation, and because the 
Lloguls had already embraced a more enlightened faith. See Francis’s Minute 
p. 30 : also the treatise of Mr. Grant, on the Character of the Hindus, printed 
by order of the House of Commons in IS 13. 
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derived its name ; India being, in tbe language of the BOOK II. 
natives, Bharata Versh. In this, however, as usual, the chap. x. 

Hindu accounts contradict themselves, since Bharat is 

represented as preceding Kama, the son of Cush, who, 
according to Sir William Jones, might have established 
i\x.ejirst regular government in India.^ Judhishter is ano- 
ther of these universal sovereigns ; but of him even the 
origin is allegorical ; he is the son of Dherma, or the god 
of justice, and he reigned 27,000 years. The name, with 
which, chiefly, the idea of the universal sovereign ship of 
India, and the glory of art and science, is combined, is 
that of Yicramaditya. Of him, let us hear what is repre- 
sented ; and then we shall be enabled to judge. The 
two periods,’^ says Captain Wilford, ^^of Yicramaditya 
and Salivahana are intimately connected ; and the accounts 
we have of these two extraordinary personages are much 
confused, teeming with contradictions and absurdities to 
a surprising degree. In general the Hindus know but of 
one Yicramaditya; but the learned acknowledge four; 
and when, at my request, they produced written autho- 
rities, I was greatly sui-prised to find no less than eight or 
nine.— Yicramaditya made a desperate tapasya^ in order 
to obtain power and a long life from Calidevi, and as she 
seemingly continued deaf to his entreaties, he was going 
to cut off his own head, when she appeared, and granted 
him undisturbed sway over all the world for one thousand 
years, after Avhich a divine child, born of a virgin, and the 
son of the great Tacshaca, carpenter or artist, would deprive 
him both of his kingdom and of his life. This would hap- 
pen in the year of the Cali-yug, 3101, answering to the 
first of the Christian era, The history of these nine wor- 
thies, but more particularly when considered as a single 
individual, is a most crude and undigested mass of hete- 
rogeneous legends, taken from the apocryphal gospel of 
the infancy of Christ, the tales of the Rabbis and Talmu- 
dists concerning Solomon, with some particulars about 
Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled together with some 
of the principal features of the history of the Persian 
kings, of the Sassanian dynasty. Thus Yicrama is made . 
contemporary with Solomon : and like him, he is said to 
have found the great mantra^ spell or talisman ; through 
1 Asiat. Res. i. 258. 
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BOOK II. Tvhicli he ruled over the elements, and spirits, of all dcno- 
ciiAr. X. minations, vdio obeyed him like slaves. Like Solomon he 
had a most wonderful throne, supported and adorned with 
lions, who are endued with reason o.nd speech. IVc read 
in the Vetala-pancha-vinsati/ that it was through the 
assistance of the great Yetala, or deni, that two Vicraraa’- 
dityas obtained the empire of the world, a long life, with 
unlimited sway. They performed the puja in his honour, 
offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated or gave them- 
selves up to him.”2 On this foundation of historical mat- 
ter is built the magnificent fabric of a great and universal 
monarchy, the reign of the arts and sciences, all that em- 
bellishes human life, and augments the human jDOwers. 
Such being the premises, and such the conclusion, are 
they not admirably adapted to one another 1 The legend 
speaks, and that loudly, and distinctly, wbat it is; the 
creation of a rude and uncultivated fancy, exerting itself 
to rouse the wonder of a rude and uncultivated nge, by a 
recital of actions, powers, and events, swelled beyond the 
measure of human nature ; profiting by all the hints which 
the legends or history of other nations supplied to furnish 
out its story, and by appropriating the wonderful deeds of 
all the world to gi’atify the barbarous vanity of the people 
to whom the story was addressed. If the historian gave 
to his hero a reign of a thousand yeai’s ; it was quite in 
the same temper, and conducive to the same end, to give 
him the sovereignty of aU India ; and not only of all India, 
but, as we see was the fact, the sovereignty of the whole 
world. This is precisely the course which a wild and 
ignorant mind, regarding only the wonder which it has it 
in view to excite, natui’ally, in such cases, and almost uni- 
versally, pursues. Such legends, if they existed in myriads, 
are no more a proof of a monarchy common to all India, 
which they do not assert, than of the universal monarchy 
of the whole world, or of the thousands or the myriads of 
^ years to one reign, which they expressly assert.^ 

^ Here again the Historian is misled by his authority. — No Hindu ever pro- 
posed the twenty-five stories of a demon, as history; all the confusion, too, 
that arises out of multiplied Vikramadityas, is Wilford’s work; — not that of 
the Hindu traditions, which are simple and consistent. — W. 

2 Essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana, hy Capt. Wilford, Asiat. Hes ix 
117 to 120. 

3 If we examine the chronological table of the Hindu kings, presented us hy 
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of the 

Mr WRf! successive raonarchs, 

the wi-itS assures us, are the creation of the fancies of 

In enuniP formed without any reference to facts, 

to enumerating the authorities from which he drew his 

savs « Thp“f Vicramaditya and Salivahana, he 

1p.^« p/t translated into all the dia- 

^cts of India, and new-modelled at least twenty different 

eiS-vinTn^^ pre-conceived ideas of 

\ eiy indn idual who chose to meddle with it. It is how- 

tlir F ground-work of modern history among 

. ’ r ^halaset-nl-Tuv^arikh Ld thf 

s?pp r 'T/f is a most perfect 
specimen of the manner of writing history in India • for 

excepting the above list, almost eyerything else is’ the 
production of the fertile genius of the compiler. In all 
these lists the compilers and revisers seem to have had no 

^ certain number of 
^maikahle epochs. This being once effected, the inter- 
ediate spaces are filled up with names of kings not to be 
found any where else, and most probably fanciful. Other- 
wise they leave out the names of those kings of whom 
nothing IS recorded, and attribute the yearn of their reio-n 
m some among them better known, and of gi-eater faine. 
They often do not scruple to transpose some of those 
kings, and even whole dynasties ; either in consequence 
0 some pre-conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of the same name. It was not 
uncommon with ancient writers, to pass from a remote 
ancestor to a remote descendant ; or from a remote pre- 
decessor to a remote successor, by leaving out the inter- 
mediate generations or successions, and sometimes ascri- 

Vicramaditya placed at an era posterior to 

FromCimndraguptatothecndoftheManryaracefAs Res ii 13D1 

S 1 ,1 SST'S 

From Chandra^pta to Vicramaditya 77Z 
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BOOK 11 . bing the years of tlieir reigns to a remote successor or 
CHAP. X. predecessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient kings 

of Persia, both by oriental writers, and others in the west, 

have been compiled : and some instances of this nature 
might be produced from Scripture. I was acquainted 
lately, at Benares, with a chronicler, of that sort ; and in 
the several conversations I had with him, he candidly 
acknowledged that he filled up the intermediate spaces 
between the reigns of famous kings, with names at a ven- 
ture ; that he shortened or lengthened their reigns at 
pleasure ; and that it was understood, that his predeces- 
sors had taken the same liberties. Through their emen- 
dations and corrections, you see plainly a total want of 
historical knowledge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disingenuousness is but too obvious. This is, however, the 
case with the sections on futurity in the Bhagavat, Yayu, 
Vishnu, and Brahmanda Puranas ; which with the above 
lists constitute the whole stock of historical knowledge 
among the Hindus ; and the whole might be comprised in 
a few quarto pages of print.” ^ 

Such is the mode, in which the authors of the Puranas 
supply themselves with a convenient quantity of ordinary 
kings : Mr, Wilford affords most satisfactory information 
with regard to the manner in which they further supply 
themselves with extraordinary ones, ^'The propensity,” 
says he, “of the Hindus, to appropriate every thing to 
themselves, is well known. "We have noticed before their 
claims to Bahram-Gur and his descendants ; and in the 
same manner they insist that A char was a Hindu in a 
former generation. The proximity of the time in which 
this famous emperor lived, has forced them, howevei’, to 
account for this in the following manner : — There was a 
holy Brahmen, who wished very much to become emperor 
of India ; and the only practicable way for him was to die 
first, and be born again. For this purpose he made a 
desperate Tapasya^ wishing to remember then everj- thing 
he knew in his present generation. This could not be 
fiilly granted ; but he was indulged with writing upon a 
brass plate a few things which he wished more particularly 
to remember ; then he was directed to bury the plate, and 

* Essay on Vicramaditya, and Salivahana, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. Ees. 
Lw 132, 133. 
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promised that lie would remember the place in the next BOOK 11. 
generation, Mucunda, for such was his name, went to chap. x. 

Allahabad, buried the plate, and then burned himself. 

Nine months after he was born in the character of Acbar, 
who, as soon as he ascended the throne, went to Allahabad, 
and easily found the spot where the bi‘ass j)late was buried. 

Thus the Hindus claim Muhammed and Acbar as their 
own ; exactly like the Persians of old, who insisted that 
Alexander was the son of one of their kings; so that after 
all they were forced to submit to their countrymen 
only 

The account of the claim to Bahram-Gur, mentioned in 
the beginning of the preceding passage, is extremely im- 
jiortant on the present occasion ; as it shows us that 
Vicramaditya, whom the legend makes sovereign of the 
world, and the believers in the great Hindu monarchy take 
for emperor of Hindustan, was in reality a King of Persia, 
borrowed by the Brahmens, from their propensity to 
appropriate every thing remarkable which they heard of 
in the world. “ One of these Yicramas,’^ says Mr. Wilford, 
speaking of the different persons in whom this Vicrama- 
ditya apj)ears, was really a Sassanian Prince . and the 
famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, who took the 
emperor Valens prisoner The story is as follows : — 

‘^In Gurjjara-mandalam are the Sabharamati and Mahi 
rivers ; between them is a forest, in which resided Tam- 
ralipta-rishi, whose daughter married King Tamrasena. 

They had six male children and one daughter called 
Mandava-recha. The king had two young lads, called 
Devas’arma and Harisarma, whose duty chiefly was to 
wash, every day, the clothes of their master, in the waters 
of the nearest river. One day, as Devas’arma went, by 
himself, for that purpose, he heard a voice, saying, tell 
Tamrasena to give me his daughter ; should he refuse 
me he will repent it. The lad on his return mentioned 
the whole to his master, who would not believe it, and the 
next day sent Harisarma to the river, who heard the same 
voice also, with the threats in case of a refusal. The King 
was astonished ; and going himself heard the voice also 

^ Essay on Vicramaditya, and Salivahana, by Capt. Wilford, Asiat. Kes. ix. 

158, 169. 

2 Ibid. p. 149. 
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BOOK II. On liis return he assembled his council ; and after con- 
ciiAr. X. suiting together, it was agreed, that the king sliould go 

again, and ask him who he was. The supposed spirit 

being questioned, answered, I am a Gand’harv\a, or hea- 
venly chorister ; who, having incurred Indra’s displeasure, 
was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. I was bom 
in that shape, in the house of a cumbhacara, or potter, 
in your capital city ; and I am daily roving about in quest 
of food. The king said that he was very willing to give 
him his daughter ; but that he conceived that such an 
union was altogether impossible while he remained in 
that shape. The Gand’harva said, Trouble not yourself 
about that ; comply with my request, and it shall be well 
with you. If, says the king, you are so powerful, turn the 
walls of my city, and those of the houses, into brass; and 
let it be done before sun-rise to-morrow. The Gand’harva 
agreed to it, and the whole was completed by the appointed 
time ; and the king of course gave him his daughter. 
This Gand^harva’s name was Jayanta, the son of Brahma. 
T\Tien cursed by Indra, he humbled himself ; and Indra 
relenting, allowed him to resume his human shape in the 
night time, telhng him that the curse should not be done 
away till somebody had burned his ass-like frame. The 
mother of the damsel spied them once in the night ; and, 
to her great joy, found that the Gand'harva dallied with 
her daughter in a human shape. Eejoiced at this dis- 
covery, she looked for his ass-like form, and burned it. 
Early in the morning, the Gand’harva looked for this body 
of his, and found that it had been destroyed. He returned 
immediately to his wife, informing her of what had hap- 
pened, and that his curse being at an end, he was obliged 
to retmm to heaven, and leave her. He informed her also 
that she was with child by him, and that the name of the 
child was to be Vicramaditya.’’^ After the statement of 
some other particulars, Mr, Wilford says, “This is obvi- 
ously the history of Yesdegird, son of Bahram-Gur, or 
rBahram the ass, King of Persia: the grand features are 
the same, and the times coincide perfectly.- The amours 

* 1 Essay on Vicramaditya, and Salivahana, by Captain Wilford, Asiat Ues. 
is. 147, 148,149. 

These arc not the accounts of Vikramaditj^a, '^vhich the Hindus call upon 
us to believe. They are avowedly tales and fables having no connexion 
with a celebrated prince, except the empIojTneut of his name. There is no 
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of Balii’am-Gur, with an Indian jirincess, are famous all BOOK II, 
over Persia, as well as in India.”^ Such are the accounts chap. x. 

of Vicramaditj’u, from which we are called upon for our 

belief of an universal monarchy, and a period of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge 2 


reason wJiatcver to confound him 'with Cehrara-Gar, The story of the trans- 
formation of the Gand’horva is a mere popular tradition current in the west 
of India, the origin of 'rt-luch may he accounted for. The Puranas notice a 
dynast}' of modern princes called Gardahhas, and the word happening to 
signify “ an ass,*' has no douht given rise to the tale of the transformation of 
the Gand'harha to that animal. — W. 

* Essay on Yicramaditya, and Sallvahana, hy Captain Wilford, Asiat. Res, 
ix. p. 149. 

2 ^[r. Wilford presents us also with the history which tlie Brahmens have 
manufactured for placing Mohamed among the great men of Hindustan, It is 
of much importance, to elucidate the accounts, ■which are given hy the Hin- 
dus, not onl}' of the actions, hut of the very persons and existence ol their 
pretended heroes,^ I should otherwise have been pleased to omit a story, 
tainted with that indelicacy which, even when they arc inventing, and have 
the circumstances at their own selection, marhs the writings of an unculti- 
vated people. “ The Hindus say, that the son of a certain King of India, 
heimr disgusted with the world, turned pilgrim, and went to Moeshes- 
warast’Imna (or JIccea). In his way thither, and in Arabia, he stopped at the 
house of a Brahmen, who received him kindly, and ordered liis daughter to 
wait on him as usual. Wliilst asleep, the cloth with ■which his loins were 
covered was accidently defiled. When he awoke, he took it off, and concealed 
itin a corner of the house, in some hole, and out of the sight of the damsel, as 
he thought. Being from home, to perform his ablutions, in consequence of 
this nocturnal defilement, the damsel came at the usual hour; and her courses 
suddenly making their appearance, she was much distressed, and looking 
everywhere for some cloth, she spied the bundle — in short she co.iccived. He 
departed for 3fccca ; and some months after, the parents of the damsel and 
herself were thrown into the greatest confusion, as may bo imagined. The 
holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace ; tliough the damsel 
exculpated him : Yet she could not account for her present situation. She 
was like Hagar, turned out of the house into the wilderness with her son : 
where file y were miraculously picserved, both being innocent. Some years 
after the holy man returned, unconscious of his having been the cause of so 
much uneasiness to the family of the hospitable Brahmen. After much abuse, 
the matter ivas explained ; but the son of the damsel could not he admitted 
to share with his relatives, or even to remain in their communion. He was, 
however, honourably dismissed with his mother, after tlicy had given him a 
suitable education, and rich presents ; and they advised him to shift for him- 
self, and to set up a new religion, as he could not be considered ns a member 
of the old one, on account of his strange birth, or rather conception. Wlicn 
advanced in years, he wished to see his paternal relations and India ; and to 
persuade them to conform to his new doctrine ; but he died in his way thither, 
at Medina, near Caiidahar. 'I his Jlcdina is Gliazni, called emphatically the 
second Medina, from the great number of holy men entombed there : and it 
Is obvious that the Hindus have confounded Muhammed with SuUnn-Mah- 
mood, ■vv'hose sumptuous Mausoleum is close to that city. Tims w*e sec, that 
the account they give of Muhammed is a mere rhapsody, retaining some of 
the principal features of the history of IshmacI, Hogar, Muhammed himself, 
and Sultan-Mahmood. — ^This Samvatt or era, of Malm'bhat (Muhammed), was 
carl}' introduced into India, and the Hindus were obliged to use it, as they do 
now in all their civil transactions ; and thus Muhammed became at least a 
Sambatica or Santica. According to the rules laid down by the learned in 
India, Muhammed is certainly a Saca and Saceswara, and is entitled to tho 
epithet of Vicrama. lie is a Saca, or mighty chief; and, like other Sucas, ho 
killed his millions; he is Saceswara, or the ruler of a sacred period, still in 
use in India. For these reasons, tho Pandits, who assisted Abul-Fazil, did 
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BOOK II. Our experience of htiman nature, and the plienoniena 
CHAP. X. which are exhibited under the manners, attainments, and 
* institutions of the Hindus, are the only materials from 

which a rational inference can be drawn. It is by no 
means impossible for a people, who have passed but a 
small number of stages in the career .of civilization, to be 
united extensively, under one government, and to remain 
steady for a great length of time in that situation. The 
empire of China is one conspicuous j^i'oof ; the ancient 
kingdom of Persia, which for several ages stood cxcmj)t 
from^ revolution, is another. The Ottoman empire may be 
considered as a similar instance. And the Russians, a 


liim; and even to consi- 
^ name ; and in order to make the era, or at 

Jeastthe time of ^ icramadityas appearance coincide ivith the era of ^duliam- 
med they have most shamefully distorted the chronolorrv of the appcndiK to 
y^lford, Asiat. Hes. tx. 159, ICO, IGl. See a still more 
attempt to foist the story of Jesus Christ, borrowed from the 
^ Puranas ; and to make Christ at one time Crishna, 

another time Buddhar. Essay on the Origin 
and Decline of Chnstianitj' in India, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. Kes. x. 

thus appear that Vicramaditya is a sort of an appellative, and is 
^pbed to any character, wliether real or imaginar)% whom it suited tlie Brah- 
mas to erect into a liero; and wliether it was originally the name of some 
^featly distinguished himself, or of pure iuvention, it 
IS altogether useless to inquire. That this name has been attached to a par- 
numerous Hindumodesofdating,establishcs no- 
cause ‘they adopted such an era : 
What ^e do know is— tiiat they wmuld very naturally apply to it the appelUi- 

of can doubt the absurdity 

^ ^ particular prince, contemporary at once 

Wh Solomon, ^\ith Jesus Clirist, with Sapor, and with aiohammed. 

\\ hat the Brahmens fable, about an universal monarchy, and the celestial 
pretended hero, can therefore be regarded as no evidence 
Up propcnsity of the Hindus to exaggeration 

Phnnn^? ? ^ officers of government here ” savs Dr. Bu- 
mianan, had the impudence to inform me, that according to Cliica Deva 
nnn country which belonged to Nandi Kaj, it contained 

32,000 villages,^ The account liere given seems to be one of those 

gross exaggerations common in India, and is entirely contradicted bv the ac* 
comits which I received from the revenue office at Seringapatam.” Journev 
thiough Mysore, &c. ii. 97. In other places the native officers told him lies 
nf ^ presented to their and his eyes, at tiie moment 

rtl them. Among the natives, however,” lie remarks, similar 

departures from the truth are common.” Ibid. p. 136, 137. Vicramaditva is 
indeed expressly, at times asserted, not to have been King of all IiuUa' but 
only of a certain portion of it in the west. “The author of the Vicrama- 
IJpachjana says, that he was a powerful prince, in the west of India, and 
possessed of the countries which we find, afterwards, constituting the natn- 
monial territories of the Balahara, which included Gurjjarasht’ra (or Gujjaratl 

“ Vicramadit,^ &o. Ly ^.ptVin wiP- 

picked up all this nonsense cannot be ascertained ; it was 
c nianufactured for him. No trace of it has been ever met with bv any 
other Sanscrit scholar. I have elsewhere remarked that the appendix of the 
m?nufcriptT~W^^ appearance in any collection of Sanscrit 
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barbarous people, have long formed a very extensive 
monarchy. It would, therefore, be far from evidence of 
any higher civilization, among the Hindus, than what they 
now manifest, had the existence of a great monarchy been 
2>roved.^ Among uncivilized nations, however, it is most 
common to find a perpetual succession of revolutions, and 
communities in general small ; though sometimes a prince 
or individual with uncommon talents arises ; and, acquir- 
ing power, extends his authority over several of those 
communities ; or even, as in the case of Charlemagne, over 
a great number ; while, after his death the large empire 
which ho had erected gradually dissolves, till the whole, 
or the greater part, is re-divided into small communities 
as before. Every thing which the Europeans have seen in 
Hindustan conspires to prove that such subdivision of 
communities, and occasional and temporary extensions of 
power in particular hands, have composed the history of 
that country. The Mahratta empire affords a striking 
example of those changes which seem natural to the cir- 
cumstances in which the people are placed. Within the 
period of the modern intercourse of the Europeans with 
Hindustan, an aspiring individual was enabled to extend 
his authority partly by persuasion, partly by force, first 
over one district, and then over another, till at last he 
united under his command an extensive empire, composed 
chiefly of the separate and disjointed communities, who 
occupied the mountainous districts in the western and 
central parts of Hindustan.- Soon was this empire broken 

^ If the existence of a great monarchy be no proof of chilisation, the pains 
thatare litre hiken to disprove its existence in India, have been somcndiat super- 
fluous ; and, in any case, it is 'witli the theories of European writers, not the 
assertion of the Hindus themseives, that the dispute is maintained. As to the 
question of civilisation, however, it in truth appears to be little influenced by 
extent of tciritory, and in Some cases, as in ancient Greece, tlie division of the 
country amongst a number of petty principalities and communities, seems to 
have been favourable to social advancement. 

The ancient state of India was, for the most part, no doubt, such as it has 
been known to be in later times: it was held bj" a number of independent 
princes, whose dominions varied in extent according to their personal charac- 
ter. At times, however, one more ambitious and able tiian the rest, does seem 
to have brought a very considerable portion of tlie countrj’ under ‘ one um- 
brella.^ The edicts of Asoka are found engraven on the column of Ucllii, the 
rocks of Orissa, and the mountains of Guzerat. — W. 

2 'Hie word Hindustan is, in this work, generally used to signify, compre- 
hensively, the land of the Hindus, from Cape Comorin to tlie farthest 
bomidar>^ of tlie country which they inhabited. It is necessary to mention, 
that ill the oriental books, it has otten a more limited signification, being 
appropriated to that part of tlie land of the Hindus which is north of the 
river Nerbudda. 
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BOOK 11. into several difierent governments, the ovmers of v*]iich 
CHAP. X. hardly acknowledged even a nominal homage to the throne 

of Sivajee ; and had they been left to themselves, free 

from the irresistible operation of the British power, the 
empire of the Mahrattas, in all probability, would have 
been resolved ere this time, into its primitive elements. 
Even the empire of the Moguls itself, though erected on 
firmer foundations than it is reasonable to suppose that 
any Hindu monarchy ever enjoyed ; though supported hy 
a foreign force, and acted upon by peculiar motives for 
maintaining undivided power, had no sooner attained its 
greatest extension by the conquests of Aurungzebe, than 
it began immediately to fall to pieces ; and a single century 
beheld it in fragments. 

The monuments of the ancient state of Hindustan con- 
spire in giving indication of a troubled scene. Every 
ancient writing, which bears any reference to the matter 
of history, the historical poems, the Puranas, hold up to 
view a state of society, the reverse of tranquil ; perpetual 
broils, dethronements, injustice, wars, conquests, and 
bloodshed. Among the most important of all the docu- 
ments of antiquity found in Hindus ban, are the inscrip- 
tions, declaratory of grants of land, made by the ancient 
princes of the country. These princes are so far from 
appearing to have presided over a peaceful land, that they 
are all represented as victorious warriors ; and as having 
been surrounded by enemies, over whom they have tri- 
umphed, and whom they have severely chastised.^ Almost 
all the princes mentioned in these inscriptions, princes 
in all the parts of India, and not pretended to have 
been more than the sovereigns of some particular dis- 
trict, are described as the conquerors and sovereigns of the 
whole world.2 

' See the inscription found at Monghir, and translated in the Asiat. Res. 
i. 123. That found at Buddal, Ibid. p. 330. That found at Tanna, Ibid, 
p. 357. Those from the Vindhya mountains, Ibid. ii. 168, 169. That on the 
staff of Feeroz Shah, Ibid. p. 382. That respecting a grant of land in the Car- 
natic, Ibid. hi. 40 — 47. That found in the district of Gorakhpur, Ibid. ix. 410. 
That found at Chitradurg, Ibid. p. 418, 419, 420. Thatfound at Curugodc, Ibid, 
p. 436, 437, 438. Those found at Nedigal and Goujda, Ibid. p. 447. 

2 See the inscriptions translated in the Asiat. Res. i. 360, 123, 125; hi. 48, 62; 
lx. 406, 418. The inscription, cut on a stone, upon the hill of Bclligolo, in 
front of the p'eat Jain image, bears a similar testimony. “ In the year of the 

Saca, 1290 (a.d. 1367) be success and glory to the honourable 

monarch, the sovereign and destroyer of envious princes, lord of foreign kings, 
>Yhose name is Buccaraya.*^ — Asiat. Res. ix. 270. 
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Of the unsparing and destinictive cruelty which accom- 
panied the perpetual wars and conquests of the Hindus, 
among other proofs, the following may be considered as 
strong. In the inscription found at Tanna, part of the 
panegyric bestowed upon the donor Prince, is in these 
words ; “ Having raised up his slain foe on his sharp 
sword, he so afflicted the women in the hostile palaces, 
that then* forelocks fell disordered, their garlands of bright 
flowers dropped from their necks on the vases of their 
breasts, and the black lustre of their eyes disappeared ; 
a warrior, the plant of whose fame gi*ows up over the 
temple of Brahma's egg (the universe) from the-repeated- 
watering-of-it-with-the-drops-that-fell -from -the- eyes-of- 
the-wives-of-bis-sIaughtered-foe.”> It would be in the 
highest degi'ee absurd to reject this, were it even a solitary 
instance, as evidence of a general fact ; because the exter- 
minating ferocity is described as matter of the highest 
praise ; and paneg}U’ic, to be what it is, must be conform- 
able to the ideas of the people to whom it is addressed.- 

^ Asiat. Ues. i. 3G0. It is a mere common place ; and, after aU, ivliat does it 
mean? Tliat the women of the prince, or the people of a subjugated country, 
will have cause to grieve for the loss of those killed in battle; a m^ro truism, 
denoting unsparini; cruelty no more than the same event in all times and 
places. On the other hand, the Hindu * laws’ of war are verj' chivalrous and 
humane, and prohibit the slaying of the unarmed, of women, of the old. and 
of the conquered. -Manu, rii. Their practice has been found, in general, 
conformable to their la^vs ; and for sanguinaiy cruelty, and the abuse of vic- 
tory, Mohammedan, not Hindu princes, must be cited.— W. 

2 The inscription on the Lat (staff) of Firoz Slmli, celebrates the monarch, 
in whose honour it has been erected, “ for having achieved conquest in the 
course of travelling to holy places— as resentful to haughty kings, and indul- 
gent to those whose necks are humbled— making Ariaverta [the land of virtue 
or of respectable men] once more what its name signifies, by causing the bar- 
barians to be exterminated.— Visala Deva, son of the fortunate Vella Deva, 
king of Sdcainbari, the situation of which the translator does not know, most 
eminent of the tribe which sprang from the arms of Brahma— boasts of having 
rendered trihutarj- the region of the earth between Himavat (the Imaus of 
Mcient geographers) and Vindhya (the range of hills which passes tiirough 
tlie provinces of Baliar, Benares) and exhorts his descendants to subdue the 
remamder.”— No proof, all this, of the peaceful state of Hindostan. Tlie in- 
scription continues — ilay thy abode, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be 
fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms, akin to the mansions of dalliance, of 
the women with beautiful eye-brows, who were married to thy enemies.” — Tlie 
abuse of an enemy’s wives is no great proof of a generous or civilized con- 
queror. The inscription then deifies this same Rajah. “ Art thou not Vishnu 
himself? Art thou not he who slept in the arms of Laeshmi, whom thou didst 
seize from the ocean, having churned it?”— Arc epithets of extravagant praise 
to the deity surprising, when they are thus heaped upon a mortal ? (As. Res. 
ii. 3S2.) The account of the Sacas affords important proof of the glory that 
was attached by the Hindus to the shedding of blood. The Cali-yug is divided 
into six Sacas, so called from six glorious monarchs. Of tiiesc, tlirec have 
made their appearance; three arc yet to come. To become a Saca, each of 
these monarchs must have first killed 550,000,000 of a certain mighty tribe of 
licrctics, called Sacas. The first of these blood-tliirsty sovereigns was Judisli- 
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BOOK IL The picture \\’hich ilajor Eenncl, looking only to .. 
CHAP. X. limited period, drew of the state of Hindustan, may be- 

taken, agi’eeably to every thing which we know of Hin-!? 

dustan, as the picture of it, to the remotest period of its^ 
history d Rebellions, massacres, and barbarous conquests 
make up the history of this fair country, (which to an 1 
ordinary observer seems destined to be the paradise of 
the world,) — the immediate effect of the mad ambition of 
conquering more than can be governed by one man/’= i 
^Revolutions,” (says Sonnerat, directing his attention to 
the coast of Malabar, which had been little affected by 
foreign conquest) “ have been more rapid in this than in 
any other part of the globe. A daring robber, possessed 
of policy and courage, in a short time gives laws to the 
whole coast, but in his turn becomes tributary to a bolder 
villain, who marching in the same jpath, subjects him t 
the lot he had inflicted on others. ”3 

Notwithstanding, in other respects, the extreme scan- 
tiness and uncertainty of the materials for any inferences 
except the most general, in regard to the ancient state of 
Hindustan, there is a great body of evidence to prove the 
habitual division of the country into a number of mode- 
rate, and most frequently, petty sovereignties and states.*' 
In the dramatic poem Sacontala, the daughter of the her- 

ter, ^^’hose period was 3044 j^ears ; the second Vicramaditya, whose saca lasted 
only 135 years ; the third, Salivahana, whose period is to last 18,000 years; 
the fourth Nandada, 10,000 years ; the fifth Narparjuna, 400,000 years; for the 
sixth, will re-appear the Antediluvian Bali, whose period will be 821 years, at 
which period a general renovation of the world will take place. Wilford, 
Asiat. Kes, ix. 82. 

1 Rennell, in speaking of India under the Mohammedans. 

2 Renncirs Memoir, p. 1. 

3 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii. ch, ii. Their very laws and religion encourage a 
spirit of restlessness, and warfare ; “ Fully perfonning all duties required by 
law, let a king seek to possess regions yet unpossessed.*" (Laws of Menu, ch. 
ix. 251.) This gives implicit encouragement to a spirit of conquest. Tiic gloss 
of Culluca, the commentator, inserts the words with justice, a saving clause ; 
hut even then, the practical effect of the la%v is hut too visible. 

^ In the Bhagavat, (See Slaurice, Hist, of Hindustan, ii. 395,) Creeshna 
says, he does not vaunt, “ though he carried away Rokemenee from so nume- 
rous an assemblage of monarchs.’* When Creeshna fought with the seven 
bulls of Koosele, great numbers of rajahs and rajpoots were collected to see 
the conflict, lb- p. 402. Bhoom Assoor had collected the daughters of 1G,000 
rajahs, Ib. p. 405. IJajah Boorjoodjaen, sovereign of Hastanapoor, had a 
daughter who was courted h}" rajahs and rajpoots from every quarter, Ib. 413. 
Twenty thousand and eight hundred rajahs of eminence were held in confine- 
ment by Jarasaiidha, and released upon his destruction by Creeshna and 
Rama, lb. p. 433. When Creeshna carried away Rokemenee, Jarasancia 
said, “This is surely most astonishing, tliat, in the presence of so many 
crowned heads as are here assembled, this coward should make so hold an 
effort.” lb. p. 394. 
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fail}' asks the royal stranger, who had visited their con- BOOKIL 
jecrated grove ; “What imperial family is embellished by chap. x. 
jur noble guest? What is his native country ? Surely it 

1 ;Ust be afflicted by his absence from it ?” The question 
/mdoubtedl}" implied that there were more royal families 
/than one to which he might belong, and these at no re- 
i markable distance, since the stranger was known to have 
i:ome into the forest in the course of a hunting excursion, 

(in the Hitopadesa, mention is made of a variety of princes. 

Thus in the compass of a few pages, we are told : “ In 

Ithe country of Calinga is a piince, named Rucmangada, 

Jwho, advancing with preparations to subdue the adjacent 
■regions, has fixed his station near the river Chandra- 
^bhaga,’’^ Again, “In the country of Canyacubja is a xnlnce 

med Viraseua.”2 furtlier, “There is near the 

,:^agirathi, a city, named Pataliputra, in which lived a 
prince named Sudersana,”^ In the inscription, formerly 
quoted, found at Monghir, and bearing date 23 years B. C. 
there is sufficient proof of the division of Hindustan into 
numerous kingdoms. Gopal, the prince, or the father of 
the prince, by whom the grant is made, is panegyrized as 
the conqueror of many princes ; and his son is, “He, who 
marching through many countries, making conquests, 
arrived with his elephants in the forests of the mountains 
Beendhyo, where seeing again their long-lost families, they 
mixed their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other 
princes, his young horses meeting their females at Kam- 
boge, they mutually neighed for joy : — who conquei’ed the 
earth from the source of the Ganges as far as the well- 
known bridge which was constructed by the enemy of 
Dosasyo, from the river of Luckeecool as far as the ocean 
of the habitation of Booroon,”^ If this prince overran 
the peninsula, and conquered a multitude of princes, the 
peninsula must have been possessed by a multitude of 
princes before. And we may form an idea of the exagge- 
ration used in the account of his victories, when we are 
told that his father Gopal was king of the world, and pos- 
sessed of two brides, the earth and her wealth.^ The 
conquests by those princes, even when 'they took place, 

* Hitopadesa, in Sir Wiiliam Jones’s Works, vi. 43, 

2 It), p. 44. 3 Ibid. p. 51. 

Asiat. Res. i. 123, s Ibid. 

OL. It. 
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BOOK IT. were but inroads, never to any considerable extent, effect 
CHAP. X. ing a durable possession. This prince himself, we are told 
“ when he had completed his conquests, released all th( 
rebellious princes he had. made captive ; and each return 
ing to his own country laden with presents, reflected 
upon this generous deed, and longed to see him again.”' 
The laws frequently afford evidence to the same purpose. 
The penalty, so frequently imposed, of banishment fron; 
one kingdom to another, proves the vicinity of different 
kingdoms.^ The following is another instance in point : — 
“ If a lender of money says to a person, A debt due to 
me is outstanding -in your hands, and that person denies 
the debt, if that time the bond is not in the lender’s 
hands, but should be in some other kingdom, then until 
he brings the bond from such other kingdom, the sui: 
shall not be determined.”^ In the code of Menu is a series 
of rules for behaviour to neighbouring princes ; suflici- 
ently proving, that Hindustan was in that state of sub- 
division which rendered these rules pertinent and useful.-* 

] ^23, The third stanza of this inscription, omitted by Mr. 

Wilkins, hut translated by Sir W. Jones, affords additional proof that these 
conquests were but an irruption ; “ By whom, having conquered the earth as 
far as the ocean, it was left as being unprofitably seized.” Ibid. p. 142. In 
the inscription on the pillar near Buddal, found by Mr. Wilkins, is described 
a race of princes, who originally, it is said, ruled over ” but one quarter, and 
had no authority in other regions but one of the line, “ being a virUtous 
prince, became supreme over every country without reserve, and the three 
worlds were held in subjection by his hereditary rank.” The dominions of 
his son and successor extended from Keva Janak, to the father of Gowree, and 
to the two oceans, &c.. and all this country, the prince Sree Devu Pal rendered 
tributary. Ibid. p. 134. Yet Sir W. Jones says, that this race of princes 
Avere all along only prime ministers to the House of Devu Pal: p, 142, 
Nothing can he more contradictory to the text ; but it is necessary for Sir 
William’s theory that the kings of Gaur, of whom Devupal was one, should he 
the lords paramount of India. Sir William, when he had a theory, seems to 
have had eyes to see nothing hut what made in its favour. An additional 
proof of the small kingdoms of Hindustan is found in the inscription (As. Bes, 
i. 133, stanza xiii.) “ The king of Gowr” (Bengal) ** for a long time enjoy<^d 
the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal” (OrLxia,) “ of the Hooiis” (Huns,) 
“of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer” (a country to the south of the 
Carnatic,) “and Goojar” (Goozerat,) ** whose glory was reduced, and the 
universal sea-girt throne.” Another grant of land (Ib. p. 357) affords evidence 
to the same purpose : a number of kings are actually named in the roval grant. 
As. Res. iii. 48. 

^ See Gentoo Code, passim. 

3 Halhed's Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 6, p. 106, 107. 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. vii. p. 154, 155. Even Robertson, though a firm be- 
liever in the universal monarchy, is forced to allow that it had not yet 
existed in the time of Alexander. “ In the age of Alexander, though there 
was not established in it any powerful empire, resembling that which in 
modern ^ times stretched its dominion fi'om the Indus almost to Cape Co- 
morin, it was even then formed into monarchies of considerable extent.” 
Robert-^on’s Disq. concerning Ancient India. p,21. But the times of Alexan- 
der, and times long antecedent, are the times fixed upon by tlie Brahmens, 
for this perpetually asserted, hut never ascertained empire. To what modern 
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These articles, to which there is nothing whatsoever op- 
posed, but the absurd fables of the Brahmens, constitute a 
degree of evidence to which we may with sufficient confi- 
dence attach our belief.' 

We have already seen, in reviewing the Hindu form of 
government, that despotism, in one of its simplest and 
least artificial shapes, was established in Hindustan, and 
confirmed by laws of Divine authority. We have seen 
likewise, that by the division of the people into castes, 
and the prejudices which the detestable views of the 
Brahmens raised to separate them, a degrading and per- 
nicious system of subordination was established among 
the Hindus, and that the vices of such a system were 
there carried to a more destructive height than among 


times does Robertson allude? for he himself gives it as true information, 
that in the tenth century, there were four kingdoms in the north part alone 
of India. “ The first was composed of the provi»'ces situated on the Indus, 
and the rivers which fall into it; the capital of which was Moultan. The 
capital of the second kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of it re- 
maining, appears to Ipve been a very large city. The third kingdom was 
Cachemire. ifassoudi, as far as I know, is the first author who mentions 
Uiis paradise of India, of which he gives but a short description. Tlie fourth 
is the kingdom of Guzerate, which he represents as the greatest and most 
powerful; and he concurs mih the two Arabian travellers, in giving the 
sovereign of it the appellation of Balhara.” Ibid. Note xxxvii. p. 332. 

I The inconsistencies of the believers in the great empire of Hindustan 
are > miserable. Mr, Maurice tells us that Bali, “if that name imply not 
rather a djmasty of princes than an individual monarch,*' [a shrewd sus- 
picion] “ was the puissant sovereign of a mighty empire, extendiug over the 
vast continent of India ; that under Rama, the next in succession, there is 
every appearance of its having remained unbroken ; that Judishtcr is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been the sovereign of all India. ” Maurice, Hist. ii. 
611. Yet both Mr. Slaurice and Sir W. Jones believe Rama to be the Raamah 
of Scripture, the son of Cush, Genesis, ch.x. ver. 7, in whose days it was im- 
possible that any considerable part of India could be peopled. See Sir W. 
Jones, Asiat. Res. ii. 401, and Mr. Maurice, Hist. hi. 104. Bali, the Baal, and 
Bel, of other eastern nations, who is also said to have been the first king of 
Assyria, was not a name of any particular person, but a title assumed by 
many, and those of different nations. It is in fact a title of the sun. (See 
Br3’'ant's Myth.) Judishter, too, it is remarkable, was the contemporary of 
Rama, both being heroes in the war of the Mahabharat. For the performance 
of the Raisoo yug, it was not necessar}-, as they pretend, to conquer all princes, 
since at Judishter's yug, the father of Cansa, whom Creeshna, after the death 
of Cansa, seated on the throne of Mathura, was not conquered by Judishtcr. 
Nay , it is remarkable that this yug was celebrated while Judishter was yet a 
dependent upon Doorjoodhen, before the war of the Pandoos. Even after 
the war of the Mahabharat, when they assure us, for certain, tiiat Judishter 
was king of allTndia, Ogur ^ein, the grandfather of Creeshna, was reigning 
at Mathura; Creeshna and the Yadavas were all flourishing. See the Ma- 
habharat, translated by Halhed; Maurice, History of India, ii. 4G3.— M. The 
Brahmans are here charged with “ fables," which are almost wholly of Euro- 
pean fabrication : although a prince may be sometimes tenned in compliment 
a universal monarch, yet they almost always describe India as parcelled out 
amon^t a number of independent rulers: the common division of India, 
according to Brahminical authorities, is into fifty-six principalities, but the 
Puranas and poems specify many more. — W. 
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BOOK II. any other people.^ And we hare seen that by a system 
CHAP. X. of priestcraftj, built upon the most enormous and torment- 
ing superstition that ever harassed and degraded any por- 
tion of mankind, their minds were enchained more intol- 
erably than their bodies ; in short that, despotism and 
jmestcraft taken together, the Hindus, in mind and body, 
were the most enslaved portion of the human race. Sir 
William Jones, in his preface to the translation of the 
Institutes of Menu, says, that this code exhibits “ a sys- 
tem of despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by 
law, but artfully conspiring to give mutual support, though 
with mutual checks.’’ The despotism and priestcraft of 
the system were, it seems, too glaring to be mistaken or 
denied ; but, in order to palliate the deformity, Sir Wil- 
liam is betrayed into nonsense. A despotism, he says, 
limited by law ; as if a despotism limited by law were not 
a contradiction in terms ; what is limitkl by law, so far 
as so limited, being not a despotism. A j^riestcraft, he 
also says, limited by law : A law of which the priests 
themselves were the sole makers, and the sole interpreters ! 
A despotism, and a priestci’aft, he says, with mutual 
checks. Yes, truly ; it was the interest of the priestcraft 
to check the despotism, in all encroachments on the priest- 
craft ; and it was the interest of the despotism to check 
the priestcraft, in all encioachments on the despotism. 
But who checked the despotism and the priestcraft in 
oppressing the people? Alas! no one. It was the in- 
terest of the despotism and the priestcraft to join together 
in upholding their common tyranny over the people ; and 
it must be allowed that so commanding a motive had 
all the influence upon their conduct which it might be 


1 “ In so far as the Hindu superstition tends to estrange mankind by creat- 
ing artificial sources of mutual aversion and disgust ; so far certainly does it 
counteract the real interests of society. Let it not be urged that the practical 
effects of the artificial separation of the Asiatics are not greatly felt in so- 
ciety; or that a Brahmin or Bajah will as readily supply tlie wants of the 
poorer classes as he would tho>e of his own. Tiie fact is otherwise ; the 
Brahmin considers his order as in some measure a different race of beings; 
and imagines that the lower ranks are incapable of tiie same sensibility to 
suffering: lie regards them as a race wliose feelings arc deadened hy tlie 
meanness of their intellect, and therefore not entitled to the same share of 
compassion. That this is the idea of tlie princes and civil magistrates through- 
out India, their own conduct sufficiently evinces ; lienee the seventy of their 
government, the rigour of their punishments, and their universal indifference 
to the comfort, and even the lives of their subjects Tennant’s Indian Ke- 
creations, i. 121, 
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expected to have.^ ^PPty this remark of the splendid BOOK II. 
orientalist to the Turks ; There is a despotism and a priest- chap. x. 

Craftj limited, (if we may so abuse the term,) and still 

more strictly limited, by law ; for the Moslem laws are 
more precise and accurate than those of the Hindus : 

There^ too, the despotism and priestcraft check one ano- 
ther : But has all this prevented the Turkish despotism 
and priestcraft from being the scourge of human nature ; 
the source of barbarity and desolation ? 

That the Hindu despotism was not practically mild, we 
have a number of satisfactory proofs. We have seen the 
cruelty and ferocity of the penal laws ; itself a circum- 
stace of the highest importance, thunderbolt/’ says 
the author of the Hitopadesa, “ and the power of kings, are 
both dreadful I But the former expendeth its fury at once, 
whilst the latter is constantly falling upon our heads.” ^ 

Some of the observations are so comprehensive, and 
pointed, as to afford the strongest evidence. “In this 
world,” says the same celebrated book, “ which is subject 
to the power of one above, a man of good principles is 
hard to be found, in a country, for the most part, governed 
by the use of the rodT ^ “ Princes in general, alas I turn 
away their faces from a man endowed with good qualities.”^ 

The conduct of princes, like a fine harlot, is of many 
colours. True and false ; harsh and gentle ; cruel and 
merciful ; niggardly and generous ; extravagant of expense, 
and solicitous of the influx of abundant wealth and trea- 


sure.”^ “An elephant killeth even by touching, a servant 
even by smelling, a king even by ruling.” ^ All the gene- 


^ These notions of the condition of the people are all drawnfromthehis- 
tory of Eiirope, and are in a great degree inapplicahle to India. Tiie people 
under their native princes knoiv little of despotic government. They have 
determinate laws and fixed institutions, which no Raja can in any way 
modify or change, and which, therefore, set insuperable limits to arbitrary 
f ^ ^ reg^d to the Brahmins, again, it must be always remembered 
that whatever influence they may have exercised, it has been entirely personal, 
proportionate to their individual reputation for sanctity and learninf^. They 
are no priesthood : they have never had, as a body, any common purpose, any 
organization, any head: and they can never, therefore, have prosecuted 
syateraatically, designs upon the liberties of the people. They are in fact 
the people ; not separated from them as monastic or clerical sections, but 
making up a ver}’ large proportion of the population, ahd giving the whole 
torce or the consideration which their caste confers to the security of popular 
ngl^.^ A great mistake pervades all reasoning about the position of the 
Brahmins m Hindu society ; tliey are a tribe, a people, not an order or cor- 
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BOOK IL ral maxims of the Hindus import the extreme degradation 
CHAP. X. of the great body of the people. The assistance, 0 king, 
which is rendered to those of low degree, is like endea- 
vouring to please bears. A low person should never be 
placed in the station of the great. One of low degree 
having obtained a worthy station, seeketh to destroy his 
master.” ^ “ The Hindus,” says Dr, Buchanan, in their 
state of independence, exacted deference from those under 
them, with a cruelty and arrogance rarely practised but 
among themselves. A Nair was expected instantly to cut 
down a Tiar or Mucua, who presumed to defile him by 
touching his person ; and a similar fate awaited a slave, 
who did not turn out of the road as a Nair passed.” ^ In 
Sacontala, Dushmanta is represented as a king who pos- 
sessed every virtue, and made happiness flourish as in the 
golden age. Yet we have a specimen of the justice and 
legality which prevailed during this happy reign, in the 
passage relating to the innocent fisherman. He was found, 
by certain of the king’s officers, offering to sale a ring with 
the king’s name upon it. They instantly seize him, and 
drag him away to justice: all the while beating and 
bruising him ; and loading him with opprobrious epithets. 
The victim of this brutal treatment offers only the most 
humble entreaties, making statement of the facts, and 
protestation of his innocence. Upon the sight of the 
ring, the king acknowledges that he is innocent ; and 
orders him a sum of money, equal in value to the ring. 
Of this reward he is obliged to resign a half to the very 
men who had abused him, escape,” it is said, “the 
effects of their displeasure.” ^ 


upon their ministers, and wallowed in sensuality and sloth. “ The sovereign 
being a vessel for the distribution of happiness, and not for the execution of 
affairs, the minister, who shall bring ruin upon the business of the state is a 
criminal.*’ (Ibid. p. 142.) The last article of the following character of a 
good minister is an abundant proof of the rapacious nature of the govern- 
ment ; “ A king should engage for his minister one who is a native of his oum 
country ; pure in all his ways, and cleanly in his dress ; not one who is an 
outcast, addicted to idle pleasures, or too fond of women ; but one of good 
repute, who is well versed in the rules of disputation, is of a firm mind, and 
expert in raising a revenue.” Ibid. p. 179. See also the Inscription respect- 
ing a Royal Grant, Asiat. Res. iii. 48. 

1 Wilkins* Hitopadesa, p. 242. 

2 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 410. 

3 Another remarkable circumstance. The fisherman informs the officers 
he gives them his present to purchase wine ; on which the}^ cry, Oh ! now 
thou art our beloved friend. — Good wine is the first object of our affection. — 
Let us go together to the vintner’s.” Sacontala, act v. 
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The laws for guarding the authority of the n^agistrate, BOOK II. 
exhibit a character of extreme severity, and indicate an chap. x. 

habitual slate of the most rigid domination. “ If a man 

speaks' reproachfully of any upidght magistrate, the ma- 
gistrate shall cut out his tongue ; or, having confiscated all 
his effects, shall banish him the kingdom.” ^ By this law, 
even the privilege of complaint was taken from 'the 
wretched Hindu, The victim of oppression was bound, 
under fei’ocious penalties, to suffer in silence. 

The following is a law by which every act of despotism 
is legalized. “If a magistrate, for his own good, hath 
passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to submit to such 
resolutions, the magistrate shah, cut out that person’s 
tongue ” “ If every resolution which the magistrate 
chooses to 2:>ass for his own good, is by the very circum- 
stance of his ]passing it, obligatory under violent penal- 
ties, the state of the government is not doubtful. 

“If a man makes complaint before the magistrate 
against the magistrate’s counsellor, without any real fault 
in him, or performs any business or service for the ma- 
gistrate’s accuser, the magistrate shall put him to death.” ^ 

Under the operation of this law, the magistrate had little 
to fear from accusation. There could be no remedy for 
any grievance ; because the existence of any grievance 
could hardly ever be told. If the magistrate was willing 
to hear of his own misconduct, or that of his servants, in 
that case he might hear of it ; where he was unwilling, in 
that case it was death.'* 

Though all peaceable applications for the redress of 
grievances were thus precluded, any violence offered to 
the person of the magistrate was punished in a manner 
which none but the most savage people ever endured. “ If 
a magistrate has committed a crime, and any person, upon 
discovery of that crime, should beat and ill-use the ma- 

* Halhed’s Gentoo Code, cli. xv. sect. 2. 2 ibid. 

3 Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. 10. 

The self-abasement of the Hindus, before their kings, is decisive proof of 
a merciless government. “The sovereign, although but a cliild, is not to be 
despised, but to be respected as a man ; or as a mighty divinity wlio presideth 
in human form.” Wilkins’ Hitopadesa, p. 117. “They performed prostra- 
tion to their princes, falling down with eight members^ as they expressed 
their abject and grovelling mode of approach.” Ibid, note 137. “Plusun 
gouvemeraent cst despotique, plus les ames y sent avilies et ddgraddes ; plus 
I’on s’y vante d’aimer son tyran. Les esclaves b^nissent h Maroc leur sort et 
lour Prince, loisqu’il daigne lui-mCme leur couper le cou.” Helvctius de 
I’Homme, i. 318. 
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BOOK 11 . gistrate, in that case, whatever he the crime of murdering 
CHAP. X. one hundred Brahmins, such crime shall he accounted to 

that person ; and the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit 

through him, and roast him at the fire.’’ ^ 

The notices afforded us of j^^articular sovereigns are ex- 
ceedingly few. But, such as they are, most of them de- 
clare the misgovernment and cruelty of the individuals to 
'whom they relate. According to Plutarch, in his life of 
Alexander, Chandra-Gupta (I use the words of Mr; Wil- 
ford) had been at that prince’s camp, and had been heard 
to say afterwards, that Alexander would have found no 
difiiculty in the conquest of Prachi, or the country of the 
Prasians, had he attempted it, as the king was despised, 
and hated, too, on account of his cruelty.” - 

As the Hindu manners and character are invariable, 
according to their admirers, these admirers cannot con- 
sistently reject their present, as proof of their ancient, 
behaviour ; and all men will allow that it affords strong 
ground of inference. “ It is a remark,” says one of the 
best-informed observers of Hindustan, “warranted by 
constant experience, that wherever the government is ad- 
ministered by Gentoos, the people are subject to more 
and severer oppressions than when iniled by the Moors. 
I have imputed this to intelligent Gentoos, who have con- 
fessed the justice of the accusation, and have not scrupled 
to give their opinions concerning it.” The opinions of 
the Gentoos are as favourable to themselves as suiting 
the occasion, they could possibly make them. “ A Gen- 


1 Hallied’s Geiitoo Code, ch. xyi. sect. 1. — M. These laws are all from 
Ilalhed’s Code : their authority is questionable, and it may be doubted if in all 
respects the translation is accurate. — W. 

2 Wilford, on the Chronolo.iry of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. v. 284. There is a 
passage in Quintus Curtius which would lead us to conclude that India was 
not thickly inhabited in the times of Alexander. Speaking of Alexander’s 
march into the interior of India, after the overthrow of Darius, he says : 
“Ad mugnam deinde, tti in ea regionct urhem per^enit.” (Curt. lib. ix. 
cap. i.) Not a syllable escapes from this author indicative of a populous 
country. He styles the inhabitants, “ Barbari — operum militarium rudes.” 
Ibid. cap. viii. The names of the separate nations which Alexander found in 
India are numerous. — M. 

The inference deduced from an equivocal phrase of Curtins is contradicted 
by tlie positive tesrimony of tlie Greek writers. Megasthenes states that there 
are 120 nations in India; and Arrian, tliough lie questions the accuracy of 
this enumeration, admits that the Indians are ver}’’ numerous. On India, 
c. vii. : Strabo says, that Eukratides was master of 1000 cities between the 
Hydaspes and Hyphasis, xv. 3. To attach the general character of cruelty to 
Hindu princes because mention is made of one cruel soveieign, is a conclusion 
certainly not waiTanted by the premises. — W. 
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too/’ they say, “is not only born with a spiric of more BOOK II. 
subtle invention, but, by his temperance and education, chap. x. 

becomes more capable of attention to affairs, than a Moor; 

who no sooner obtains power, than he is lost in volup- 
tuousness ; he becomes vain and lordly, and cannot dis- 
pense with satiating the impulse of his sensual appetites ; 
whereas a Gentoo Prince retains, in his Durbar, the same 
spirit which would actuate him if keeping a shop.” Mr. 

Orme adds, “ Avarice is his predominant passion : and all 
the wiles, address, cunning, and perseverance, of which he 
is so exquisite a master, are exerted to the utmost in ful- 
filling the dictates of this vice ; and his religion, instead of 
inspiring, frees him from the remorse of his crimes ; for 
whilst he is harassing, and plundering the people by the 
most cruel oppressions, he is making peace with the gods, 
by denying nothing to their priests.” Mr. Orme exhibits 
an impressive example. “ The present King of Travancore 
(an Hindu prince whose dominions had never been subject 
to a foreign government) has conquered, or carried war 
into all the countries that lay round his dominions, and 
lives in the continual exercise of his arms. To atofie for 
the blood which he has spilt, the Brachmans persuaded 
him that it was necessary he should be born anew : this 
ceremony consisted in putting the prince into the body of 
a golden cow of immense value, where, after he had laid 
the time prescribed, he came out, regenerated and freed 
from all the crimes of his former life. The cow was after- 
wards cut up, and divided among the seers who had in- 
vented this extraordinary method for the remission of his 
sins.” ^ No testimony can be stronger to the natural ten- 

* Orme, on the Government and People of Hindustan, p. 434, 435, 436. 

“ Quelques missionaires, tels que Ic P. de Slagistris, le Danois F, Schwartz, le 
P, Jean de Brito, dans une relation manuscrite que j’ai entre les mains, accu- 
sent les rois payens d^exercer des oppressions^intoldrahles envers leurs sujets. 

JI. Anquetil du Perron tdche de jiistifier les souverains. * * + Je pourrais 
demontrer avec nne historique Evidence que M. Anquetil ne connait pas 
PInde. * ♦ * II est certain qu’il se coramettait de grands abus dans I’exer- 
cice de I’autontd royale, et je pense que ce fut Ih la principale cause de la chdte 
des rois de ^fadur^, de Jlaiesour, de Tanjaur, et de Jlarava, Quoique ces rois 
fussent tons payens, de la premiere noblesse, et indigbnes, sans cesse ils se 
faisaient la guerre rdciproquement, etpresque tous vexaient le peuple.’^ Vo- 
yage aux Indes Orientales par le P. Paolin, deS. Bartelemy, i.87. M, Anquetil 
Duperron, in a note, (Ibid. hi. 365,) falls into a curious coincidence with, and 
confirmation of, the above passage of Paolino, at the same time that he is con- 
troverting it : — “ Le missionaire n’a pas lu Phistoire de PInde, n’cst past mSme 
au fait de ce qui se passe tous les jours. Quoique le caractbre propre de 
PIndien soit la douceur, Phumanitd, ou voit encore, dans ccttc contr^e, comme 
ailleurs, des querelles entre les princes naturels Indiens, des querelles dans les 
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dency of the Hindu religion, and to the effects which their 
institutions are calculated to produce.” * 


families ; les chefs !Marattes sont prcsque toujours devises, et en giierrrs. Lc 
Tanjaiir, le Maclure, le i^Iaissour, le Samorin, Narsingue, le Canara, offniient 
la meme spectacle lorsque la paissance des Rajahs dtoit dans sa vigiieur ; il cn 
cst de memc de ceux de Bengale, du reste de rindoustan,” Bernier, who had 
no theory on Indian affairs, but who displays more personal knowledge of 
the country than almost any other European, thus describes the Rajahs. “ Ces 
sortes de rois barbares n’ont aucune veritable gdndrositd, et ne sont gubre 
retenus par la^foi qu’ils ont promise, ne regardant qn’k leiirs intdrets presents, 
sans songer meme aux malbeurs qui leur peuvent arriver de leur perfidie, ct 
de leur hrutalitd.*’ Rdvol. des Etats Idogol. p. 174. The ryots have every 
reason to dread the prevalence of the JIahratta power ; of that power which 
yields them up to the tjTanny and oppression of their chiefs ; 'which affords no 
protection to its subjects ; which is perpetually at war with its neighbours ; 
and which has, in effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hindostan.** Sir H. 
Strachey, Report as Judge of Circuit, Fifth Report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 1810, p. 6G8, sect. 17. “La politique de leurs princes doit tenir de 
leur gouvernement, — D’une main on les voit signer un traitd, et de I’autre ils 
jurent la perte de celul avec lequcl ils font alliance.” Anqnetil Dupevron, 
Zendavesta, exxii. “ The annals of Persia,” says Jilr. Scott 'Waring, “ con- 
tain little more than a uniform tale of wretchedness and misery, of murder 
and treachery; and the mind, wearied and disgusted 'v\ith this uniformity of 
vice, is hurried away to a contemplation of similar causes and events.” Tour 
to Sheeraz, p. 2G7. 

1 Tliere can be no rational doubt that 'what hy European eyes has been seen 
to be the detail of government, in the hands ot the Hindus, though under 
Mogul principals, was a fair picture of what had been the detail of government 
under Hindu principals ; administration in the hands of Jlogul magistrates 
being, according to all testimony, less oppressive than administration in the 
hands of Hindus. The same intelligent and unexceptionable witness, Jlr. 
Orme, goes on to say : “ Imitation has conveyed the unhappy system of oppres- 
sion which prevails in the government of Indostan throughout all ranks of the 
people, from the highest even to the lowest subject of the empire. Every head 
of a village calls his habitation the Durbar, and plunders of their meal and 
roots the 'wretches of liis precinct : from him the Zemindar extorts the small 
pittance of silver, which his penuiious tyranny has scraped together; the 
Phousdar seizes upon the greatest share of the Zemindar’s collections, and then 
secures the favour of his Nabob hy voluntary contributions, which leave him 
not possessed of the half of his rapines and exactions : tbe Nabob fixes lus 
rapacious eye on every portion of wealth which appears in his province, and 
never fails to carry off part of it : by large deductions from these acquisitions, 
he purchases security from his superiors, or maintains it against them at the 
expense of a war.— Subject to such oppressions, property in Indostan is seldom 
seen to descend to the third generation.” Orme, on the Government and 
People of Indostan, p. 450, 451. Tlie following is ^another stroke in the for- 
mation of the same picture. “The Havildar plunders the village, and is him- 
self fleeced by the Zemindar ; the Zemindar by the Phousdar ; tlie Plionsdar 
by the Nabob or liis Duan. The Iluan is the Nabob’s head slave : and the 
Nabob compoiinds on the best terms he can make, with his Subah, or the 
throne. — AVhereverthis gradation is interrupted, bloodshed ensues.” Ibid. p. 
402, “ In every city, and in every considerable tomi, is appointed a guard, 
directed by proper officers, whose duty it is to coerce and punish nil such 
crimes and misdemeanours as affect the policy of that district, and are at the 
same time of too infamous or of too insignificant a nature to be admitted before 
tlie more solemn tribunal of the Durbar. These ministers of justice are called 
the Catwall ; and a building bearing the same name is allotted for their con- 
stant resort. At this place are perpetually heard the clamours of the popu- 
lace : some demanding redress for the injury of a blow or a bad name ; others 
for a fraud in the commerce of farthings : one wants assistance to take, ano- 
ther has taken a thief; some offering themselves as bondsmen ; others called 
upon for witnesses. The cries of wTetches under the scourge, and the groans 
of expiring criminals, complete a scene of perfect misery and confusion. After 
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Among othex’ expedients for saving the favouidte system, 
it has been maintained that the petty states and princes 
in Hindustan were but subordinate parts of one great mo- 
narchy, whose sceptre they acknowledged, and whose man- 
dates they obeyed. There is no definite limit to gratuitous 
suppositions.^ If we are to be satisfied with opinions not 
only void of proof, but opposed by everything of the na- 
ture of proof, attainable upon the subject, we may conjure 
up one opinion after another ; and nothing, except physical 
impossibility, or a defect of ingenuity, can set bounds to 
our affirmations. In the loose mode of thinking, or rather 
of talking without thinking, which has prevailed concern- 
ing Indian afiairs, the existence of feudal institutions in 
modern Europe has constituted a sufficient basis for the 
belief of feudal institutions in India ; though it would 
have been just as rational to conclude that, because the 
Saxon language forms the basis of most of the languages 
of Eui’ope, therefore the Saxon language forms the basis of 
the language in India, 

There are two modes in which the subordination of a 
number of petty princes, to a great one, may take place. 
The inferior states may exist merely as conquered, en- 
slaved countries, paying tribute to a foreign govern- 
ment, obeying its mandates, and crouching under its lash. 
A second mode would be, where the inferior states were 


these employments of the day, parties are sent from the Catcall to patrol and 
watch through the town by night. In such governments, wliere the superiors 
are lost to all sense of humanity, the most execrable of villanies are perpe- 
trated by this institution, designed to prevent them. The Catwall enters into 
treaty unth a band of robbers, who receive from hence the intelligence neces- 
sary to direct their exploits, and in return pay to it a stipulated portion of their 
acquisitions : besides the concessions necessary to secure impunity wJicn de- 
tected, one part of the band is appointed to break into houses, another assaults 
the traveller upon the road, a third a merchant upon the rivers. I have seen 
these regulated villains commit murders in the face of day, with such des- 
perate aud.icity as nothing but tiie confidence of protection could inspire.” 
Ibid. p. 452, 453. — M. This picture is evidently exaggerated, and belief can- 
not be readily granted to Orme’.s assertion that he had been an eye-witness of 
‘‘murders” perpetrated iu the face of day by organised assassins. 

J Yet something of the kind has been at various times the political state 
of India, a number of independent princes acknowledged the supremacy of 
one amongst them, to whom, on particular occasions, they offered a kind of 
feudal liomaj^e, by performing menial services to his person, and witli whom 
they held consultations on points of common interest. Tlic Rajasuya sacrifice 
was a case of the former, and repeated instances of the latter occur in the 
Mahabharata. In modern times it is not uncommon for one Hindu prince to 
receive from another the tlka, or murk on the forehead, which denotes sove- 
reignty, and of which the grant is a proof of supremacy. See Annals of Mewar 
in Tod's Rajasthan, i.2U. — W, 
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BOOK II. connected together by confederacy, and acknowledged a 
CHAP. X. common head for the sake of unity, but possessed the 

■ right of deliberating in common upon common concerns. 

It may, with confidence, be pronounced, that in neither 
mode is the supposed effect compatible with the state of 
civilization in Hindustan. 

To retain any considerable number of countries in sub- 
jection, preserving their own government, and their own 
sovereigns, would be really arduous, even where the science 
of government were the best understood. To suppose it 
possible in a country where the science of government is 
in the state indicated by the laws and institutions of the 
Hindus, would be in the highest degree extravagant. 
Even the Romans themselves, with all the skill which they 
possessed, retained their provinces in subjection, only by 
sending thither their own governors and their own armies, 
and superseding entirely the ancient authorities of the 
country. The moderation of conquering, without seizing, 
is a phenomenon so rarely exemplified in the most civilized 
times, that to suppose it universal in India, is to make a 
supposition in contradiction to the known laws of human 
affairs, and even to particular experience. AYherever an 
Indian sovereign is able to take possession, he hastens to 
take it. Wherever he can make a plundering incursion, 
though unable to retain, he ravages and destroys. Now it 
sometimes happens, that a neighbouring prince, too weak 
to prevent or chastise these injuries, endeavours to pur- 
chase exemption from them by a composition. This, in‘ 
the language of the Mahrattas, who, in modern times, have 
been almost the only people in India in a situation to 
exact it, is called Ghout^ of which the standard is a fourth 
part of the revenues of the district liable to be over-run. 
It has, in several instances, and these abundantly recent 
ones, been paid, for certain districts, by the British go- 
vernment itself, without the most distant idea of any lord- 
ship paramount in the Mahrattas. It is abundantly evi- 
dent that this species of subordination, if subordination 
it can be called, never could have extended far; never 
could reach beyond the countries immediately contiguous 
to that from which the chance of mischief arose. 

A confederation of princes, similar to that which was 
exemplified in Germany, and which no combination of 
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circumstances has elsewhere produced, is a supposition, BOOK IL 
still more opposed to experience. Of all the results of chap, x. 

civilization, that of forming a combination of different 

states, and directing their powers to one common object, 
seems to be one of the least consistent with the mental 
habits and attainments of the Hindus.^ It is the want of 
this power of combination which has rendered India so 
easy a conquest to all invaders ; and enables us to retain, 
so easity, that dominion over it which we have acquired, 

Where is there any vestige in India of that deliberative 
assembly of princes, which in Germany was known by the 
name of the Diet ? Where is there any memorial of that 
curious constitution by which the union of the German 
j^rinces was preserved ; or of those elections by which 
they chose among themselves him who should be at their 
head ? That nominal homage, which the llahratta chiefs 
paid to the throne of Sivajee, was a temporary circum- 
stance, entirely of a different nature. These chiefs were 
not subordinate princes, but revolted subjects, in a dis- 
membered empire. There was among them no confede- 
racy. When at war with Sindia, the British were at peace 
with the Peshwa and Holkar ; when they were at war with 
Holkar, they were at peace with the rest. They acknow- 
ledged a subordination to the primary seat of government^ 
only because their subjects had been accustomed to look 
to it ; and because they were not yet secure of their obe- 
dience.- 

They, who affirm the high state of civilization among 


1 Tliey have alM'ays allo'wcd themselves to be conquered in detail, just ns 
the tribes of Gauls and Gcmians by t!ie Romans. Gaul, however, cost Julius 
Csesar himself five years to subdue; and it several times canned fire and 
Bword to I lie gates of Rome. The Gauls must have known much more of the 
art of war than the Hindus. See the fine generalship of Vercingetorix, de- 
scribed by the conqueror himself, in the 7th book of his Commentaries ; and 
analysed by Guischardt, jMe'moires Militaires sur les Grecs et les Remains, 
ch.xvi. — “The most remarkable of these new states were the Tolygars of 
Chittledroog, Raidroog, Ilarponelly, Tarrikera, with many others of inferior 
note, whose united efforts might Iiave opposed a respectable barrier to Mo- 
hammedan encroachment, if united efforts could be expected from restless 
savages, perpetually occupied by intestine quarrels.” (Wilks’ Hist. Sketches, 
p.63.) Wilks says (p. 23) tliat the Hindu character exhibits but few shades of 
distinction, wheresoever found. It follows, that nowhere is it far removed 
from the savage state. 

2 To some persons it may be of use to hear, that the sober good sense of 
Major Rennel makes him reject the theory of union. History gives us the 
most positive assurances, that India was divided into a number of kingdoms 
or states, from the time of Herodotus down to that of Acbar.” (Rennel’s 
Mem. Introd. p. xxxii.) 
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BOOK IJ. tlic ITindiis previous to their subjugation to 
ciiAr. X proceed so directly in opposition to evidence, that \xh* : ww 

the Hindus have been always exempt from a dominion of 

foreigners, there they arc uniformly found in a of 

civilization inferior to those who have long been the sub- 
jects of a Mahomedan throned 

It is in no quarter pretended, that the Hindu siij^ci-sti- 
tion was ever less gi’oss than it now appears. It is r(- 
markable, that in anj" quarter it should not be recollected, 
that superstition necessarily gives ^Yay as civilization 
advances. Powerful, at an early age, among the Greeks 
and Romans, it finally ceased to have almost any influence 
and Goguet had long ago declared, with philosophical 
truth, that “ we wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance 
and rudeness of the Greeks in the heroic times ; their 
credulity, and their respect for oracles, arc proofs more 
than sufiicient. This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gross ignorance 
of the people ; witness the savages, who do not undertake 
anything till they have previously consulted their divines 
and their oracles.” ^ 

So many regulations are found in the Hindu code of law 
respecting seasons of calamity ; seasons when it is sup- 
posed that a great portion of the people are without the 
means of subsistence, that those dreadful visitations must 


* Witness Nepaul, and the stronjr districts along the Mnlahar const, 'vvlierc 
the reign of the Hindu princes had not been at all or very little disturbed. 
For an account of Nepaul, see tlie history of Col. Kirkpatrick’s cmhasM'; and 
of the Malabar coast, among other 'works, Voyage de P. Paolino ; Soiincrat ; 
and Anquetil Diipcrron ; above all, the Journey of Dr. Buchanan through 
Jlysorc, Cnnara, and Malabar. — “ Jlr. Wilford states, in the ninth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, that the kings of Behnr or i^Iagadha were for many ages the 
sovereigns or lords-pnramount of India. If such was the case, their dcscendauis 
must have degenerated exceedingly ; for, at the period of the Mohammedan 
invasion, the Raja, instead of heading his army, in defence of Ins country 
and religion, shamefully absconded, leaving Ids capital, then a celebrated scat 
of Hindu learning (whence its name of Behar) so destitute, that it 'iv.is taken 
by a detachment of 200 men, who put a number of the nnopposing Brahmens 
to the swonl.and plundered all the inhabitants.” (Hist, of Bengal by (’harles 
Stewart, Ksq., p. 40.) ^ Mr. Stewart speaks with judgment. Kvery thing in 
the state of India, as it was originally found by the Mohammedans, hears 
testiniony against the fiction of a great monarchy, great prosperity, and great 
civilization. — M. One great monarchy did not exist it is true': hut there 
were many prosperous kingdoms. The Jlohnmmedan conquest was not so 
simple a process as is licre insinuated: it took them two centuries to get to 
Delhi. — W, 

^ “Qua? anus,” says Cicero, “tarn excors inveniri potest, qua 3 ilia qum 
quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta extimesent?” (Dc Nut. Door, 
lib. ii. cap, 2.) 

3 Goguet, Origin of laws, part ii. book i.eh. iv. art. 8. 
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be very frequent. From which, soever, of these two great BOOK IT. 
causes, famine, or the ravages of war, the frequency of chap. x. 

those calamities arose, it equally bars the supposition of 

good government, and high civilization.^ 

If we apply the reflection, which has been much ad- 
mired, that if a man were to travel over the whole world, 
he might take the state of the roads, that is, the means 
of internal communication in general, as a measure of the 
civilization ; a very low estimate will be formed of the 
progress of the Hindus; ‘^In India,” says Rennel, “the 
roads are little better than paths, and the rivers without 
bridges.”- “In Malabar,” says Dr. Buchanan, speaking of 
the wretched state of the roads, “even cattle are little 
used for the transportation of goods, which are generally 
carried by porters.” ^ The Emperor, Shah Jehan, con- 
structed certain roads in Bengal, which were celebrated as 
prodigies ; but the remains of them, Dr. Tennant remarks, 
sufficiently manifest that they can never have been good ; 
and the admiration they excited proves nothing except 
the wretched condition of everything, under the name of 
road, which had been known in India before.^ Another 
fact, of much importance, is, that a Mahomedan sovereign 
was the first who established Choultries ; that is, Caravan- 
seras, or houses of reception for travellers upon the road, 
of which, till that period, they had no experience. “ This 
fact,” says Mr. Forster, “also recorded in Dow’s history, is 
well known amongst the natives.” ^ 

1 In all parts of India, 'where things have not been altered by the infincnce 
of the Mohammedan government, tlic Hindus are found collected in Ullages, 
not in detached habitations ; “ a custom,*^ says ^fillnr, (English Gov. i. 70,) 

“ introduced by necessity in times of extreme barbarity and disorder.*’ — M, 

Famines still occasionally visit India: are they still ascribablo to the same 
causes ? — W. 

2 Kennel’s Memoir, p. 6. 

3 Buchanan’s Journey through Slysore, &c. ii. 434. ‘*It is a fact, that 
there is not a road in tlie country made by Hindoos, except a few which 
lead to holy places.” A View of the Histor}", Literature, and Keligion of the 
Hindus, &c. By the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Seram- 
pore, Introd. p. I'liii.— M. The want of roads can scarcely be ascribed to the 
neglect of Hindu princes, seeing the greater part of the country had for so 
many centuries been under Mohammedan domination. — W. 

* Tennant’s Indian Recreations, ii. 13, 14, 3*23.— M. The road might have 
been a very good one wlien made by Shah Jehan. A very few years in India 
are sufficienti to destroy any road that is not regularly kept in repair. Jlate- 
rials for “ Roman roads ” are deficient, and even they would not long resist 
the destructive effects of climate and vegetation. — W. 

s Forster’s Travels, i. 74. — Tennant’s Indian Recreations, ii. G9. — M. The fact 
is more than doubtful. Had it been the case, they would have home exclu- 
sively the Mohammedan appellation of Serai. Choultry and DliaramsdlfC arc 
both Hindu names.— W. 
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Among the pretensions received without examination , 
that of enormous riches, found in India by the first Ma- 
homedan conquerors, requires particular attention. If 
those accounts had not far exceeded all reasonable bounds 
it would have been a matter of diflSculty to prove the 
falsehood of them, except to those who were capable of 
estimating one circumstance, in any state of society, by 
its analogy vdth the rest. As the amount, however, 
stated by those authors, whose testimony has been 
adopted ; by Ferishta, for example, followed by Dow ; far 
exceeds the bounds, not of probability only, but of cre- 
dibility ; and affords decisive evidence of that Eastern ex- 
aggeration which, in matters of history, disdains to be 
guided by fact, the question is left free of any considerable 
difficulty.^ These accounts refute themselves. "We have, 
therefore, no testimony on the subject ; for all that is pre- 
sented to us in the shape of testimony, betrays itself to be 
merely fiction. IVe are left to our knowledge of circum- 
stances, and to the inferences which they support. Now 
if the preceding induction, embracing the circumstances 
of Hindu society, is to be relied on, it will nob be disputed, 
that a state of poverty and wretchedness, as far as the 
great body of the people are concerned, must have pre- 
vailed in India, not more in the times in which it has 
been witnessed by Europeans, than the times which pre- 
ceded. A gilded throne, or the display of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, about the seat of a court, does not invali- 
date this inference. Only there, where gold and silver 
are scarce, can the profuse display of them about the 
monarch’s person, either gratify the monarch’s vanity, or 
dazzle, by its rarity, the eyes of the multitude. Perhaps 
there are few indications more decisive of a poor country, 
and a barbarous age, than the violent desire of exhibiting 
the precious metals and precious stones, as the charac- 
teristic marks and decorations of the chief magistrate.- 
The science of political economy places this conclusion 
on the ground of demonstration. For the people to have 


1 See some observations on Dow, by Mr. Edward Scott Waring, Tour to 
Sheeraz, p. 15. 

2 Spealving of the Mohammedan governments in the Deccan, Colonel Wilks 
says : “ These princes had arrived at tliat state of civilization in which gor- 
geous and awkw'ard splendour covered the most gross political darkness.* 
f Historical Sketches, p. 65 ) 
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beea rich in gold and silver, these commodities must have 
circulated among them in the shape of money. But of gold 
and silver in the shape of money, no nation has more than 
what is in proportion to its exchangeable commodities. 
Now that ever the people of Hindustan were profusely sup- 
y)lied with commodities, everything in their manners, habits, 
government, and history, concur to disprove. There is, 
besides, a well-established fact, which ascertains the impos- 
sibility of their having abounded in gold and silver. Their 
commodities were not exchanged by the medium of the 
precious metals. The traffic of India, as in the rudest parts 
of the earth, was chiefly a traffic of barter and its taxes, 
as already seen, were j)aid in kind. It was not till the time 
of AJcber that gold or silver was coined for circulation in 
the greatest part of India; antecedently to that period 
small pieces of copper were the only coin.^ Up to the 
present hour, when the real signs of riches and civilisation 
are but just beginning to be understood, nothing has been 
more common with rash and superficial travellers, than to 
set down lofty accounts to the riches, of almost every new 
country to which they repaired 

^ These assertions are all at variance with facts, but facts must give way to 
the “ science of political economy."’ The trade of India with Kome and the 
Greelc empire was maintained on their part, we know, from indisputable evi- 
dence, chiefly by the export of the precious metals. The passages of Tacitus 
and Pliny are well known , in which the prodigal exchange of silver for the 
spices and silks of India, is lamented as a national evil; and the author of 
the^ Periplus, and the laws of Justinian, both specify coin and bullion as 
articles of export to India. Nor is it more true that a gold and silver coinage 
was unknown till the time of Akbar. Great quantities of both, the date of 
which miijit commence long prior to the Mohammedan conquest, have been 
found in various parts of the country .—See Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. — 'W. 

2 See the Analysis of Tooril Mull’s System of Finance in British India 
Analyzed,!. 191. These copper pieces M'ere called pulsiah or feloos, sixteen 
of which were reckoned equal to a Ukinkali of base silver; a sort of coin, or 
rather medal, sometimes struck, at the pleasure of the king, not for use, but 
to make presents to foreign ambassadors, and others. “ Trade must, there- 
fore,"" says the author, “ have been carried on chiefly by barter ; the rents for 
the most part paid in kind."’ — In the Deccan, a gold and silver coin was 
known earlier ; which the same author thinks must have been introduced by 
the intercourse of the Persians and Arabians, to whom the use of coin had 
been known nearly a thousand years before. (Ibid. p. 194.) See an instruc- 
tive dissertation on this point in “ Researches on India,” hy Q. Craufurd, Esq., 
i. 36—80. Yet this author, p. 80—84, is a firm believer in the great riches of 
India. 

3 Agatharchides gives the most magnificent description of the riches of the 
gabieans. “ Their expense of living, rivals the magnificence of princes. Their 
liouses are decorated with pillars glistening with gold and silver. Their doors 
are crowned with vases, and beset Avith jewels ; the interior of their houses 
corresponds Avitji the beauty of their ourivard appearance, and all the riches of 
other countries are here exhibited in variety of profusion. (See tlie account 
extracted and translated, in Vincent’s Periplus, part i. p. 33. See also Strabo, 
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As nide nations, .still more than civilised, are inee'.-aiitlv 
harassed by the dangers, or following the gjiin.s of war, one 
of the first applications of knowledge i.s, to improve the 
military art. The Hindus have, at no perioil, been .so far 
advanced in knowledge, as even to be aware of the ailvan- 
tage of discipline,* of those regidar and siumltaneous move- 
ments, upon which, iu skilled warfirre, almost evervthing 
depends. “In the Hindu armies,” says Francklin, “no idea 
of discipline over existed.”- The nuleness of the military 
art in Indostau,” saysMiv OiTne, “can scarce bo imagined but 
by those who have seen it. The infimtry consists of a multi- 
tude of people assembled together without regard to rank 
and file.”^ 


lib. -wi. p. 77S.) In the b,srb.aroa3 st.ito of tlio ancient Itnssi.m court at .Mos- 
co\v, there wiw tlic highest degree of mai^nitlcenco and spleinloiir. Tlie Earl 
ot Carlisle* an account of hU c^nb.;^sy* that Uc couM jjcc nothing 

but gold and precious stones, in the rol-es of the Czar, and his coiirtlcrt.— The 
treasure of Sardanapalus, was ii thousand nuriads ot bdents of at the 
lowest estimation. X-U,17*1.099.7GO. (Uerodot, lib. li. cap. I5n: Athcnal 
Deipnosop. lib. xii.; (iibbon siir la Monarchie dcs .Metles. ili^ccl. W orks, i»vo, 
td. lii. 6S.)— “ What is said to be given by David (I Cbron. x.\il. IL la, IG* 
and xxix. 3, ‘I, 5.) and contributed by his princes, xxix. G, 7, 8.) toworils the 
Imildiug of the temple at Jerusalem, if valued by tlie .Mosaic talents, e.xceeded 
the value of A'jiOO.bOO.OOO, of our money/' (Prldeaux, Connexion of the lliv 
Tory of the Old and Xew Testament, 1. 6. Kdit. 5th.) The Arcadian who w j 
fccnt ambiissador to the court of the king of Persia, in the davs of AgesiUus 
saw through the glare of eastern magniticeuce. 'O St Aitioxo^ arr^/yvetAc 
jpo? TOO? fiupious, oTi ^ao-iAfv? apTOxoirou?, Kai ot^OTTOiouy, >cat*oiro\oouV Kai 
evptopows n-a/XTATj^et? e^oi avSpa^ 5<, ot p-axotyr* ay ’KAAtjctc, navv Oirwv oi/< 
av 6uvaar0at iStxy. :rpo? Be Tooroif. xat to ruy xp^pcLTuy irArjtloff oA-iCoi/<tav 
ol ye SoKtiy eiuat erret Kai n}V vpvovp€yr}v av xpuenjv n-Aatovov ovy \Kain]v 
tfprj tivai TCTTtyt crKiav napex^Lv. Acnophoniis Graicorum, &c. lib, vii sect 1 
near t!ie end.) . *, 

I Here again assertion and fact are at variance : whatever mav have been 
the eftlciency of the discipline in practice, there was no want of a tlieorv of 
regular movements and arrangements for the march, arrav, encampment 
and even the supply of troops. They are all repeatedly described in the’ 
ilaliabharata. — W. 

* Francklin'a Life of George Thomas, p, 103. 

3 Orme, on the Government and People of Irulostan. p. *120. The exnuLslte 
stupidity of the Mysoreans hi the art of war, while yet a purely 
IIiiuUi people, IS strongly remarked by Orme. i. 207. In the following dcacriii- 
tion appears the simjdicity of tho fortitication of Hindu towns: ** A ijlace that 
hath eight cose m length and breadth, and on tlie skirts of which, on all the 
four sides, is a ditch, and above the ditch, on all the four sides, a wall or p.ini- 
pet, and on all the four sides of it aro bamboos, and on the cast or north siile 
thereot, a hollow or covered way, such place is called Xigher, or a citv r in the 
same manner, if it liath four cose inlen^h and brcadtli, it is called Gh'urbut or 
a small city. Geiitoo Code, ch. xiv. Sec also Motto’s Journey to Oris.sa, As. 
An. Keg. 1.51, 67.—“ Tlie fortifications of places oft lie rir^t order fonncrly con- 
sisted, and m many places still consist, in one or two thick walls, fi.uikcd with 
towers. A wide and deep ditch U on the outside ; but as 
the Umdus are unskilful in the construction of bridges, they always leave a 
causeway from the gate of the tou*n over the ditch.” Tlie Abbe Dubois, p. .5 13. 
— a curious testimony to the im perfect ion of the militarv art among the 
M.ihratt.is, pronghton s Letters from a Mahratta Camp, pi 107, 108); and 
another still more remarkable, to tho wretched pusilUnimiiv of the Kajpools, 
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Even medicine and surgery, to tlie cultivation of which BOOK IL 
so obvious and powerful an interest in'vdtes, had scarcely, chap. x. 

beyond the degree of the most uncultivated tribes, attracted 

the rude understanding of the Hindus.^ Though the lei- 
sure of the Brahmans has multiplied works on astrology, on 
the exploits of the gods, and other worthless subjects, to 
such a multitude ‘^that human life,” says Sir W, Jones, 

“would not be sufficient to make oneself acquainted with 
any considerable pai't of Hindu literature, he yet con- 
fesses, there is “no evidence that in any language of Asia, 
there exists one original treatise on medicine, considered 
as a science Surgery, says an author who believes in the 
high civilisation of the Hindus, is unknown among that peo- 
ple. In the case of gun-shot or sabre wounds, all they did 
was to wash the wound, and tie it up with fresh leaves ; the 
patient, during the period of convalescence, eating nothing 
but the water-gruel of rice.'* 


tliosc boasted descendants of the supposed magnanimous Cshatriyas, a pusilla- 
nimity, which, according to Mr. Broughton, forfeits their title even to pity, 
while “ possessing so many advantages, they voluntarily bend their necks to 
one of the most galling yokes in the world.” Ibid. p. 133. 

• Tlie e.\pressions of Sir William Jones, to be properly understood, should 
have been quoted more in detail. He does not mean to say that the Hindus 
had not cultivated the practice of medicine ; on the contrary, he says, “ We 
have still access to a number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian practice of 
I>hysic,_from which, if the Hindus had a theoretical system, we might easily 
collect it.” The value of a mere theoretical system of medicine is very small, 
and few medical men iivill condemn the Hindu works for containing only prac- 
tical instruction. The real nature of the Hindu medical works is yet to be de- 
termined by translation. There is a very large body of medical literature in 
Sanscrit, and some of the principal works are named by Arabic writers, as 
liaving been known and ti’anslated at Bagdad, in the ninth century. These 
works comprise all the branches of medical science, surgery included ; and, 
although mixed up with much that is irrational, contain numerous instances 
of accurate observation and judicious treatment. See Calcutta Oriental 
Ma^asiinef 1823. Transactions, Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
and Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, by Dr, Boyle, London, 
1837.— W. 

2 Asiat. Res. i. 354. 3 j 59 ^ 

^ Craufurd’s Sketclies. Sir William Jones says, “ We may readily believe 
those who assure us, that some tribes of wandering Tartars had real skill in ap- 
pl 3 dng herbs and minerals to the purpose of medicine the utmost pretended 
extent of the medical science of the Hindus. As. Res. ii. 40. See Tennant’s 
Indian Recreations, for some important details, i. 357 ; Buchanan's Journey 
through Mysore, &c. i. 330. — “ Medicine,” says the last intelligent observer, 

in this country has indeed fallen into tlie hands of charlatans equally impu- 
dent and ignorant.” Ibid. “ There are not indeed wanting several persons 
who prescribe in phj^sic, play upon a variety of musical instruments, and are 
concerned in some actions and performances which seem at least to suppose 
some skill in nature or mathematics. Yet all this is learned merely by practice, 
long habit, and custom ; assisted for the most part with great strength of me- 
mory, and quickness of invention.” (Shaw's Travels, speaking of the people of 
Barbary, p. 263,) The good sense of Colonel Wilks has made that instructive 
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BOOK IT. In compai'iug them ^ith other peoi^le, it cannotj in a 
CHAP. X. single ^\’orcl, be declared ^dth ^vhich of the nations, more 
familiar to Europeans, the Hindus, in point of civilisation, 
ma}^ be regarded as on a level ; because, in comparison with 
those whom they most nearly api3roach, while inferior to 
them in some, they are superior in other respects. Should 
we say that the civilisation of the peo^de of Hindustan, and 
that of the jDeople of Eimope, during the feudal ages, are not 
far from equal, we shall find upon a close inspection, that 
the Europeans were superior,^ in the first place, notwith- 
standing the vices of the papacy, in religion ; and, notwith- 
standing the defects of the schoolmen, in philosophy. They 
were greatly superior, notv\dthstanding the defects in the 
feudal system, in the institutions of government and in 
laws. Even their poetry, if the obseivance of nature, if the 
power of moving the afiections, or indeed ingenuity of 
invention, be regarded as the marks of excellence, is beyond 
all comparison preferable to the poetry of the Hindus. 


vrritGv use the followiug terms: “ The golden age of India, like tliat of other 
regions, belongs exclusively to the poet. In the sober investigation of facts, 
this imaginary era recedes still further and further at every stage of the in- 
quiry; and all that we find is still the empty praise of the ages ^yluch have 

passed If the comparative happiness of mankind in difi'erent aires he 

measured by its only true and rational standard, namely, the degree ofpeace 
and security which tliey shall he found collectively and individually to pos- 
sess, we shall certainly discover, in every successive step towards remote an- 
tiquity, a larger share of wretchedness to have been the portion of the luiman 
race, . . . The force of these observations, general in their natime, is perhaps 

more strongly marked in the history ot India than of any other region of the 
earth. At periods long antecedent to the Mohammedan invasion, wars, revo- 
lutions, and conquests, seem to have followed each other, in a succession more 
strangely complex, rapid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede 
into tlie gloom of antiquity. The rude valour, wliich had achieved a conquest, 
was seldom combined with the sagacity requisite for interior rule; and the 
lalric of the conquered state, sliaken by the rupture of its ancients bonds, and 
the substitution of instruments, clumsy, unapt, and misapplied, either fell to 
sudden ruin, or gradually dissolved.*’ ’ Historical Sketches of the South of 
India, by Lieut. -Cok JIark AVilks, p. 1, 2. 

^ That Europeans in tlie feudal ages were superior in energy of character, may 
he admitted ; but it may be doubted if they were equally advanced in chilization. 
They had, it is true, a letter religion, but understood’it little and practised it 
less. Education was less generally diffused; literature less honoured and less 
cultivated. Thej’ l ad no fixed standard of government, or written code of 
laws; their philosophy was less profound; tiieir poetry more rude. In war, 
})ractica]ly, tliLy excelled the Hindus ; tliey probably studied it less as a 
science In manufactures, they were decidedly inferior, and so they uere in 
naricultnre and commerce. The mimners of tlie higher ranks furnish abundant 
instances of profligacy, treachery, falsehood, and bnitality; and those of the 
serf and bondsman, were not unliltely to afford cxainjilcs of servilit}* and de- 
ceit. Although, therefore, the state of civilization in Europe, in the feudal 
aircs, contained in its restless activity the seeds of future improvement, yet 
there can be little doubt, tliat from the tenth to the twelfth ceutmw, the supe- 
riority of chilization was on the side of tlie Hindus.— 
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That, in ^yar, the Hindus have always been greally inferior 
to the warlike nations of Europe, during the middle ages, it 
seems hardly necessary to assert.^ In some of the more 
delicate manufactures, however, particularly in spinning 
weaving, and dyeing, the Hindus, as they rival aU nations^ 
so they no doubt surpass aU that was attained by the rude 
Europeans. In the fabrication, too, of trinkets; in the art 
of polishing and setting the precious stones; it is possible, 
and even probable, that our impatient and rough ancestors 
did not attain the same nicety which is displayed by the 
patient Hindus. In the arts of painting and sculpture, we 
have no reason to think that the Europeans were excelled 
by the Hindus. In architecture, the people who raised the 
imposing sti’uctures which yet excite veneration in many 
of the ancient cathedrals, were not left behind by the 
builders of the Indian pagodas.^ The agriculture of the 
Europeans, imperfect as it was, surpassed exceedingly that of 
the Hindus ; for, with the climate and soil of most of tho 
countries of Europe, agriculture, so imperfect as that of 
India, could not have maintained the population. In point 
of manners and character, the manliness and coui’age of our 
ancestors, compared with the slavish and dastardly spirit 
of the Hindus, place them in an elevated rank. But they 

» The barlDarians from German)' and Scythia qnicldy learned the discipline 
of the Koinan armies, and turned tlieir own arts against tlie legions. See 
Gihhon, vii. 377. The Hindus have never been able, without European 
officers, to avail themselves of European discipline. 

2 The monastery of Eangor, demolished by Adelfrid, the first Icing of 
Northumberland, was so extensive, that there was a mile’s distance from one 
gate of it to another, and it contained two thousand one hundred monks, who 
are said to have been there maintained h)' their own labour. (Hume’s Eng- 
land, i. 41.) “ Les Etrusques, prdddcesseurs des Eomains, et les premiers 

peuples de ITtalie sur Icsquels I’liistoire jette quelque hienr parois- 

sent avoir devancd les Grecs dans la carrihie des sciences et des arts, bien 
qu ils n’aient pas pn, comme leurs succosseurs, la parcourir toute entibre, Les 
pobtes out placb au milieu d’eux I’age d’or sous le rbgne de Saturne, et leurs 
fictions u ont voild qu h- demi la vdritd. — Comme nous ne savons pas memo le 
nom des ecrivains Etrusques ou Tyrrhdniens, et que ces peuples ne nous sont 
connus quo par qnelques fragmcns d’historiens Grecs et Latins, ils restcront 
toiijoiirs envcloppds d une grande obscuritd. Cependant nous avons unc indi- 
cation de leur puissance, dans les murailles colossales de Voiterra ; de lenr 
gofit, dans les^ vases qui nous sont restds d’eux ; de leur savoir, dans le cultc 
de Jupiter Elicius, aiiquel ils attribubrent I’art qu’ils connurent et que nous 
avons retrouvds, d dviter et de diriger la foudre." Simonde de Sismondi, 
Hist, des Edp. Ital. Introd. p. iii. These Tuscans cannot liave been advanced 
beyond the stage of semi -barbarism ; and yet Iiere are proofs of a progress in 
the arts, with which the Hindus have nothing to compare.— The Afghaunsuse 
a water-mill for grinding their corn. It is also used in the north of India, 
under the Sireenngger hills; hut, in general, no water-mills are known in 
India, where all grain is ground witii the hand.” Elphinstone’s Caubul, 
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EOOK IL were inferior to that effeminate people in gentleness, and 
CHAP. X. the winning arts of address. Our ancestors, however, though 
■ rough, were sincere; but, under the glosing exterior of the 

Hindu, lies a general disposition to deceit and j^erfidy. In 
fine, it cannot be doubted that, upon the whole, the Gothic 
nations, as soon as they became a settled peoxfie, exhibit the 
marks of a superior character and civilisation to those of 
the Hindus.^ 

No one can take an accurate survey of the difierent nations 
of Asia, and of their different ages, Avithout remarking the 
near approaches they make to the same stage of civilisa- 
tion. This gives a peculiar interest and importance to the 
inquiry respecting the Hindus. There can be no doubt that 
they are in a state of civilization very nearly the same with 
that of the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabians ; who, 
together, compose the great branches of the Asiatic pojm- 
lation ; and of which the subordinate nations, the Japanese 


1 The Hindus are often found to he orderly and good servants at Calcutta, 
Madras, &c. This is but a fallacious proof of civilization. Hear Lord Macart- 
ney in his account of Russia. “ All the inhabitants of Siberia, Casan, and 
the eastern provinces of Russia, to, the sea of Kamschatka, who are not Chris- 
tians, are confounded under the general name of Tartars. Many of these 
come to the ca]utal in order to procure employment, either as workmen or 
domestics, and are exceedingly sober, acute, dexterotis, and faithful.” Bar- 
row’s Life of Lord Jlacartney, ii. 2G. ” Calmuck servants are greatly es- 
teemed all over Russia, for their intelligence and fidelity.” Mr, Heber’s 
Journal, in Clarke’s Travels in Russia, p. 241. “I recollect,” adds Mr. 
Clarke, “ seeing some of them in that capacity among English families in 
Betersburg. Tlie most remarkable instance ever known of an expatriated 
Calmuck, was that of an artist employed by the Earl of Elgin, Avhom I saw 
(a second Anacharsis, from the plains of Scythia) executing most beautiful 
designs among the ruins of Athens. Some Russian family had previously 
sent him to finish his studies in Rome, where he acquired the highest perfec- 
tion in design. He had the peculiar features, and many of tlie manners, of 
nomade Calmucks.” Ibid. The negroes, when properly treated, make 
fiiithful, affectionate, and good servants.- But it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther the Hindus do in reality make those good servants we have heard them 
called. Dr. Gilchrist says (Prefiice to his Hindostani Dictionary, printed at 
Calcutta, 1787, p 27) — and Lord Teignmouth repeats, (Considerations, &c. on 
communicating to the Natives of India the Knowledge of Christian itv, p. 82) 
“that ho cannot hesitate about believing the foot— f/mf among a thousand 
servants of all descriptions whom he had mbnisted and employed, he had the 
luck to meet with one only whom he knew to be tipright in his conduct ” By 
the author of that interesting little hook, entitled Sketches in India, or Ob- 
servations descriptive of the Scenery, etc. in Bengal, -WTitteii in India in the 
years 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, p. 13, we are told that when you are travelling 
in India, “An object of attention which must excite peculiar attention in 
every honourable mind, is the thefts and depredations which are apt to be 
committed at every bazaar or market, and indeed whenever opportunity 
offers, both by your own servants and the boatmen. Astonishing as this may 
seem, it is an undoubted foct that these people pillage every step they take ; 
and, to escape the just indignation of the sufferers, shelter themselves under 
the name of their innocent masters, to whom these poor wretches are often 
afraid to refer.” 
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Coclim-chinese, Siamese, Burmans, and even Malays and 
Tibetians are a number of corresponding and resembling 
offsets. 

With regard to former ages, it is true, that the religion, 
and several circumstances in the outward forms of society, 
have been altered in Persia, since the days of Darius : but 
the arts, the sciences, the literature, the manners, the govern- 
ment, concur to prove, in a remarkable manner, the near 
approach of the two periods to the same points of civilisa- 
tion. The ancient Persians, too, there is reason to believe, 
were placed in nearly the same state of society with the 
people whom they succeeded; the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. In contemplating, therefore, the state 
of Hindustan, curiosity is very extensively gratified. As 
the manners, institutions, and attainments of the Hindus 
have been stationary for many ages; in beholding the Hin- 
dus of the present day, we are beholding the Hindus of many 
ages past ; and are carried back, as it were, into the deep 
recesses of antiquity. Of some of the oldest nations, about 
which our curiosity is most alive, and information the mos’^ 
defective, we acquire a practical, and what may be almost 
denominated a personal knowledge, by our acquaintance 
with a living people, who have continued on the same soil 
from the very times of those ancient nations, partake largely 
of the same manners, and are placed at nearly the same 
stage in the progress of society. By conversing with the 
Hindus of the present day, we, in some measure, con- 
verse with the Chaldeans and Babylonians of the time of 
Cyrus ; with the Persians and Egyptians of the time of 
Alexander, 

A judicious observer of Asiatic manners declares that 
^'The leading customs of the various nations of Asia are 
similar, or but weakly diversified. When they sit, the legs 
are crossed or bent under them ; they perform topical ab- 
lutions before and after meals, at which no knife or spoon 
is used, unless the diet be wholly liquid ; they invariably 
adopt the like modes of performing natural evacuations.”^ 

The account which Gibbon presents us, from Herodian 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, of the art of war among the 
Persians, in the time of the Roman emperors, is an exact 
description of the art, as practised by the Persians and 

1 Forster’s Travels, ii. 135. 
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BOOK IT. HinduSj and By most other nations of Asia, at iiio ]>ro-ent 
CHAP. X. day. ‘*The science of war, that constituted the more rational 

force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of KllroJH^ never 

made any considerable progi-ess in the East. Those disci- 
plined evolutions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians, Tliey were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications. They trusted more to 
their numbers than to their courage : more to their cou- 
rage than to their discipline. The infantry was a lialf- 
armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed by a victory 
as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles transported into 
the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. Their mili- 
tary operations were impeded by a useless train of women, 
eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in the midst of a successful 
campaign, the Persian host was often separated or destroyed 
by an unexpected famine.”' 

In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the Brahmens, we 
find the same lofty expressions concerning the invisible 
powers of nature ; the same absurdity in the notions re- 
specting the creation ; the same infinite and absurd ritual ; 
the same justness in many ideas respecting the common 
afiairsof life and morality ; the same gross misunderstanding 
in others; but a striking resemblance between the two 
systems, both in their absurdities and perfections. The same 
turn of imagination seems to have belonged to the authors of 
both; and the same aspect of nature to have continuallj^ pre- 
sented itself; the deformities, however, of the Hindu system 
being always the greatest. 

The Persians, in the time of Camb^^ses, had judges, select 
sages, who were appointed for life; and whose business it 
was, according to pre-established laws, to terminate all dis- 
putes, and punish crimes. This, like similar circumstances, 
in the state of the Hindus, presents part of the forms of a 
legal government. 2 These judges, however, when consulted 
by the king if he might perform an act, on which, foi* fear of 
popular odium, he hesitated to venture, gave a solemn opi- 
nion, that for the king of the Persians it was laic^ to do 

1 Gibbon, i. 342. 

2 The text shows clearly, that it is idle to compare the Hindus witli tlic 
ancient rersians ; the means of estimating the civilization of the latter arc too 
defective.— W. 
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whatsoever he 'pleased^} “This constitutional onaxirnp says 
Gi])bon archly, “was not neorlected as a useless and barren 

theory/ ’2 

“Like Brimha^ the Fo of the Chinese has various times 
become incarnate among men and beasts. Hence, he is 
represented in his temples as riding upon dragons, I’hinoce- 
roses, elephants, mules and asses: dogs, rats, cats, croco- 
diles, and other amiable creatures, whose figures he fancied 
and assumed. There are in some of these pagodas, a thou- 
sand of these monstrous statues, all most horribly ugly, and 
ill represented, and unlike anything in heaven or eaHh, 
or the waters under the earth.’'^ 

Undei the reign of credulity, it is instructive to mark the 
inconsiderateness of a reflecting writer. After many 
praises of the Chinese husbandry, such as those which we 
have often heard of the agriculture of the Hindus, Lord 
Macartney adds, “The plough is the simplest in the world, 
has but one handle, is drawn by a single buffalo, and managed 
by a single person without any assistance.”*^ And Mr. Bar- 
row says, “Two-thirds of the small quantity of land under 
tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, without the 
aid of draught cattle.”^ 

Even of the j)rincipal route fi'om Pekin to Canton, Lord 
Macartney remarks, “ For horse and foot the road is excellent^ 
but admits of no wheel-carriages.”^ Mr. Barrow more expli- 


^ Ot Sc /SacrtAijot fit/catrTat KCKpi^fMevoL arfipe? yivovTai Ilepcreajr, ey ov 
arroBavoitriy 7 ] TrapzvpeOr] rt aSiKou f^eXP^ toutwi/' ovtol 5e rotert SiKag 
SiKa^ovcTL KOL c^nyTjTttt TCDU TTaTpicou Oea-fxoju yLpoyrai Kai Travra eg TOVTOvg 

avaKeiTai* cipofMvov uiv tov Kafx^ucrecij vncKpivovro avTuy ovtol tw 

^aertKevovTL JlfpccMv c^etvai TroLceiv tol av ^ovKy^rat. Ilerodot, Hist. lib. iii.* 
cap. XXX. This, Sir William Jones ^vould have said, is a despotism limited by 
law ; and thus the j^overnment of the ancient Persians stood upon a foundation 
resembling that of the Hindus. 

2 Gibbon, Hist. Decl. and Fall. &c. vii. 304. Some ancient sculpture in the 
vicinity of Shahpoor in honour of Sapor the First, “ represents a kinjx, seated 
in state, amid a group of figures standing before him, one of whom offers two 
heads to tlie monarcirs notice. If we wanted other evidence, this alone 
vrould mark the state of civilization to which a nation had advanced, that 
could sutler its glory to be perpetuated by a representation of so barbarous a 
character.’* Sir John jMalcolm, Hist, of Persia, i. 254. No historical writings 
in ancient Persia: none in Hindustan. 

3 Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 279. In 
reading this passage, one seems to be reading an account of Hindu religion, 
temples, and sculpture. 

^ Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow’s Life of Lord Jlacartney, ii. 357. 

5 Barrow’s China, p. 585. A large portion of the country, wet, swampy 
ground, the rich alluvium of rivers, which might be easily gained ; if the 
Chinese had but the skill. Ibid. p. 70, 83, 208, 533. 

c BaiTow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 357. 
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BOOK II. citly declares^ that except near the capital, and in Komc few 
criAP. X. places where the junction of the grand canal with navigable 

rivers is interrupted by mountainous gi’ound, there is scarcely 

a road in thewhole country that can be ranked beyond a foot- 
path.' Even the grand canal itself was opened by the Tartar 
conqueror Gingis Khan, in the thiiteenth centuiy ; and that 
solely with a view to convey the taxes, paid in kind, from 
the southern part of the empire to the capital, a great j)art 
of them having been always lost by the unskilfulness of Chi- 
nese navigation, when conveyed by sea.”- 

Like the Hindus, before the improvements introduced 
among them by the Moguls, the Chinese have no coin, above 
a small one of copper ; and the taxes of that immense em- 
pire are paid in kind.^ 

Lord jMacartnej’' remarks that the Chinese have no natural 
philosophy ; no medical or chirurgical skill ; that a fractured 
leg is usually attended by death.'* 

In the sciences and arts of the Hindus and Chinese there 
is manifested a near approximation to the same point of 
advancement. In resj^ect to government and laws, the 
Chinese have to a considerable degree the advantage.® As 
theyare a busy people, however ; and have no idleclass, whose 
influence depends upon the wonder they can excite by ju'e- 
tended learning, they have multiplied, far less than the 
Hindus, those false refinements, which a barbarous mind 
mistakes for science.^ Both have made greater progi'ess in 

1 Barrow’s China, p. 513. 

2 Ibid. p. 43. 3 Ibid. p. 5GI, 499. 

4 Barrow’s Life of Lord JIacartney, ii. 363. 

s It Avould be difficult to prove where the advantage lies. Throughout this 
comparison, the analogies either do not exist at all, as in the case of the ab- 
sence of a current coin, or they are too vague and universal to autlioiizc a 
conclusion. Tliere is one great advantage as a proof and means of civiliza- 
tion possessed by the Hindus, in the use of a perfect alpliabet. The cum- 
brous contrivance of the Chinese symbols, must ever impede the advancement 
of knowledge amongst them. At the same time, the Chinese are in many 
respects a civilized people, with whom it is no discredit to the Hindus to he 
compared . — W. 

c Lord Macartney remarks, tliat the Chinese had a very limited knowledge 
of mathematics and astronomy, “ although from some of the printed accounts 
of China one might be led to imagine that they were well versed in them.” 
“ Their affectation of the science of astronom}' or astrolog>’ (for they have but 
one word in tlieir language to express both,) induced them at a very remote 
period to cstablisli a mathematical college or tribunal, tlie duty of which is to 
furnish to the nation an annual calendar, somewhat like our Poor Rohin^s 
Almanack^ with lists of all the lucky and unlucky days of the year, predic- 
tions of the weather, directions for souing and reaping, &c. This branch en- 
tirely belongs to the Chinese doctors, wlio are chosen for the pur])ose from 
among the most celebrated philomaths of the nation.” Ibid. p. 481 ; Sec too 
Barrow’s China, 284, 291, 292, 295,323. 
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the refinement of useful arts, than in the advancement of BOOK II. 
science. But in these, too, the Chinese appear to have the criAP. x. 

superiority; for, though it may be doubted whether the 

Chinese manufacture of silk rivals in delicacy, the cotton 
manufacture of the Hindus, the latter people have nothing 
to set in competition with the porcelain of the Chinese; 
and in the common works in wood and iron, the Chinese are 
conspicuously preferable. In the contrivance and use of 
machinery both are equally simple and rude,^ 

In the state of the fine arts, there is a striking resemblance 
between the two nations. “The architecture of the Chinese,” 
says Mr. Barrow, “is void of taste, grandeur, beauty, solidity, 
or convenience ; their houses are merely tents, and there 
is nothing magnificent in the palace of the emperor.”^ Both 
nations were good at imitation.^ Both were extremely 
defective in inventions. In painting and sculpture they 
were ignorant of perspective, of attitude, and proportion. 

Even in manners, and in the leading parts of the moral 
character, the lines of resemblance are strong. Both nations 
are to nearly an equal degree tainted with the yices of insin- 
cerity ; dissembling, treacherous, mendacious, to an excess 
which surpasses even the usual measure of uncultivated 
society. Both are disposed to excessive exaggeration with 
regard to everything relating to themselves. Both are 
cowardly and unfeeling. Both are in the highest degree 
conceited of bhemselves, and full of affected contemj)t for 
others. Both are, in the physical sense, disgustingly unclean 
in their persons and houses.'* 

J Barrow’s China, p. 311, 512. 

3 Barrow’s China, p. 101—330. 3 323 ^ 

* Similar traces arc found in the following character of the Persians, dra'^vn 
by a recent obser^'er, lilr. Scott Waring, Tour to Sheeraz, “ Mean and obse- 
quious to tlicir superiors and to their equals, if they liave a prospect cf ad- 
vantage; but invariably arrogant and brutal in their behaviour towards their 
inferiors ; always boasting of some action they never performed, and delighted 
with flattery, though they are aware of the imposition. I have repeatedly 
heard them compliment a person in his hearing, or in the presence of some 
one who would convey this adulation to his ears ; and the instant that ho 
has departed, their praises have turned into abuse.” p. 101 . “Not the least 
reliance is to be placed on their words or most solemn protestations.” .... 

“ They conceive it their duty to please ; and to effect this, they forget all sen- 
timents of honour and good faith.” “The Persians have but a faint 

notion of gratitude, for tiiey cannot conceive that any one slioiild be guilti/ of 
an act of generosity, without some sinister motive.” p. 103. “ Philosophers 
have held it for a maxim, that the most notorious liar utters a hundred tiniths 
for every falsehood. "J'his is not the case in Persia ; they are unacquainted 
^Yiththohea^ttl/ 0 / truths and only think of it when it is likely to advance 
their interests.” . . . . “ The generality of Persians are sunk in the lowest 
state of profligacy and infamy; and they seldom liesitate alluding to crimes 
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IIISTOKY OP EBITISII IXDIA. 

With res^pect to the inhabitants of another quad or of 
Asia, Turner, in liis account of the embassy to Tibet, in- 
forms us, that the deportment of the Rajah of Bootanwas 
esceedinglj^ urbane, and his sentiments breathed tliat sort 
of Immanity which seems to flow from the belief of the 
metempsychosis. “ My food,” said lie, “ consists of tiie 
simplest articles : grain, roots of the earth,' and fruit. 
I never eat of anything which has had breath, for so I 
should be the indirect cause of putting an end to the ex- 
istence of animal life, which, b}^ our religion, is strictly 
forbidden, 1 

Though frequent ablutions are performed for religious 
purposes, the same author informs us that the j^eoj^le, in 
their persons, are extremely unclean.- 

Bootan presents to the view nothing but the most mis- 
shapen irregularities: mountains covered with eternal 
verdure, and rich with abundant forests of large and lofty 
trees. Almost every favourable aspect of them, coated 
with the smallest quantity of soil, is cleared and adapted 
to cultivation, by being shelved into horizontal beds ; Jiot 
a slope, or narrow slip of land between the ridges, lies un- 
impi'oved. There is scarcely a mountain whose base is not 
washed by some rapid torrent, and many of the loftiest 
bear populous villages, amidst orchards, and other jdanta- 
tions on their summits, and on their sides. It combines, 
in its extent, the most extravagant tracts of rude nature 
and laborious art.” ^ 

Yet they have no discipline in their armies. In their 


which are abhorred and detested in everj- civilized country in the nnivcrsc.'t 
The following is an important observation. (Voyn/^e dans VEinpirc Otlummnc 
VEgypte, et la Perse, par G. A. Olivier, v. 120.) En Europe, il v a im espacc 
iinmense entre les habitans des pandcs villcs ct ceux dcs campn^znes, entrs 
I’homme bien dlcvd ct cclui qui ne Test pas, En Perse, nous n’nvons pa- 
trouvd que cet espacc fut bien grand: la classe panvre des villes diflerc trl-s, 
peu, pour I’esprit, les connaissance et les mceurs, de I’liabitnnt dcs cainjiaimcs 
et il n*y a pas non plus une grande difference, dans les villes, eiitrc les riclies 
eqies paiivres. C'est presque partout la mcme conduitc, la inOinc allure, la 
mOme nnanitre de s’exprimer ; ce sont les inemes idees, ct j’oscrais presque 
dive la mCine instruction. Ici I’habitant des campngnes, cclui-Ih inOnie qui se 
trouve toute Eannde sous la tente, et qui conduit scs troiipcaux dhiii patiirage 
h un autre, nous a parii plus delid, plus ruse, phis poli, plus instruit, que 'le 
cultivate 111 * Europden im peu dioignd des grandes villes.” 

' Turner's Embassy to Tibet, book i. ch. iv. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book ii. ch.ii. The agriculture is promoted 
by artificial irrigation, tlic water being conveyed to the fields through hollow 
cylinders, formed of the trunks of trees. Ibid, book i. ch. vi. 
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mode of warfare, strataerem is more x^i’a^ctised than open 
assault.^ 

The appearance of the capital, Teshoo Loomboo, was in a 
high degree magnificent, and, together with the palace, 
aftorded proofs of a progress in the arts which vied with 
that of Hindustan and China,^ 

The inhabitants of the great Peninsula, to the eastward 
of the Ganges, discover, as far as known, the uniform 
marks of a similar state of society and manners. The 
Cochin-Chinese, for example, who are merely a separate 
community of the Chinese race, appear by no means in 
civilization behind the Chinese and Hindus. A traveller 
from whom we have obtained a sensible, though short, ac- 
count of some of the more striking phenomena of the 
country, both physical and moral, informs us, that it is 
one of the most fruitful in the world. In many parts,'’ 
he says, “ the land produces three crops of grain in the 
year. All the fruits of India are found here in the greatest 
perfection, with many of those of China. No country in 
the East produces richer, or a gi'eater variety of articles, 
proper for carrying on an advantageous commerce ; cinna- 
mon, pepper, cardamoms, silk, cotton, sugar, Aquila wood, 
Japan wood, ivory, &c.” ^ 

The following paragraph describes an important article 
of accommodation, to which no parallel can be found in all 
China and Hindustan. “In this valley we passed through 
three or four pretty villages pleasantly situated, in which, 
as well as on other parts of the road, were public houses, 
where tea, fruits, and other refreshments, are sold to tra- 
vellers. At noon, we alighted at one of them, and partook 
of a dinner, which consisted of fowls, cut into small 
pieces, dressed up with a little greens and salt, some 
fish, &c." 4 

I Turner^s Embassy to Tibet, book i.cli.vi. 2 Ibid, book ii ch ii. 

3 3s"arrative of a Voyage to Cochin-China in 1778, by Mr. Chapman, m tlie 
Asiatic Annual Register for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p.85. 

^ Ibid. p. 72. ^ Ot China, Mr. Barrow says, “There arc no inns in any part 
of this vast empire ; or, to speak more correctly (for tliere are resting-places ) 
no inhabited and furnished houses where, in consideration of paying a sum of 
money, a traveller may purchase the refreshments of comfortable rest, and 
of allaying the calls of hunger. ^ The state of society admits of no such ac- 
commodation. What they call inns are mean hovels, consisting of hare walls, 
where, pciiiaps, a traveller may procure his cup of tea for a piece of copper 
money, and permission to pass the night; but this is tlie extent of the com- 
forts wdiich such places hold.” Barrow’s China, p. 241. Such is tlic descrip- 
tion of the Indian clioultries ; empty buildings into wiiicli tlie traveller may 
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BOOK II. The appearance of a king’s coiiiH: ^vas not only splencIicP 
CHAP. X. but decorous : and even the little of the countr}’ which 

the travellers saw, discovered to them large cities, with 

streets laid out on a regular plan, paved with flat stones, 
and having well-built brick houses on each side.^ 

The peox^le on the western side of that j^eninsula, whe- 
ther knovm by the name of Birmans, Peguans, Assamese, 
or Siamese, x^artake stipngly of the Hindu character, and 
exhibit only a variation of the religion, laws, institutions, 
and manners which prevail on the other side of the Ganges. 
The great difference consists in their having adox>ted the 
heresy, or retained the primitive faith of Buddha ; and re- 
'jected the distinction of castes. But nothing appears 
among them which would lead to an inference of any 
inferiority in their progress towards the attainments of 
civilized life. 

The Birmans, we are told by Symes, call their code ge- 
nerally Derma Sath, or Sastra ; it is one among the many 
commentaries on Menu. “ The Birman system of juris- 
prudence,” he adds, “is replete with sound moralit}^, and 
in my opinion, is distinguished above every other Hindoo 
commentary for persx3icuity and good sense. It provides 
specifically for almost every species of crime that can be 
committed, and adds a copious chapter of precedents and 
decisions to guide the inexperienced in cases where there 


retii*e, but into ^vhicli he must carry with him every accommodation, of wliich 
iie stands in need. “ The Khans, or Caravanseras,” says Yolney, speaking of 
another Asiatic country, Syria, “ afford only cells for the accommoaation of 
travellers, with hare walls, dust, and sometimes scorpions, Tlie keeper gives 
the lodger a key and a mat, and he must find everything else himself.'' Tra- 
vels in Egypt, &c,, ii. 420. “ In the inland towns and villages of Barhary, 

there is, for the most part, a house set apart for the reception of strangers, 
witli a proper officer (the Maharak, I think they call liim) to attend it. Here 
persons are lodged and entertained, for one night, in the best manner 
the place will afford, at the expense of the community,” Shaw’s Travels, 
Pref. p. ii. 

1 Chapman's Voyage, nhi supra, p.73, 76. Sir George Staunton says, Em- 
bassy of Lord jMacartney, i. 389 : “ The Cochin-Chinese seemed sufficiently 
dexterous and attentive, though with scarcely any principles of science, to 
make, on any substances which promised to be ot use or comfort to them in 
private life, such trials and experiments, as were likely to produce beneficial 
i-esults. In the culture of their lands, and in the few manufactures exercised 
amongst them, they were not behind nations where the sciences floiudsh.” 
“ Though these people possessed not scientifically the art of reducing the 
metallic ore into the metal, thev had attained the practice, for example, of 
making very good iron, as well as of manufacturing it afterwards into match- 
locks, spears, and other weapons. Their earthenware was yery neat. Their 
dexterity appeared in every operation they imdertook,” p. 387. 
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is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeal and imprecation? BOOK II. 
are tlie only absurd passages in the book,’’ ^ ' chap, x. 

There is no country of the East/’ says the same 
author, in vrhich the royal establishment is arranged 
with more minute attention than in the Birman Court ; 
it is splendid without being wasteful, and numerous with- 
out confusion.” " 

Their literature appears to be as extensive and curious, 
as that of the Hindus.^ They have numerous, and copious 
libraries : the books, says Colonel Symes, are “upon divers 
subjects ; more on divinity, than on any other ; but history, 
music, medicine, painting, and romance, had their separate 
treatises.” * 

Of the kingdom of Assam, we possess not many ac- 
counts ; but what we have, yield evidence to the same 
effect. In the Alemgeernameh of Mohammed Cazim, is a 
description of Assam, which has been translated by Henry 
Yansittart, Esq,, and presented to us in several publica- 
tions. We are there told that the country, at least in 
many jdaces, is “ well inhabited, and in an excellent state of 
tillage ; that it presents, on every side, charming prospects 
of ploughed fields, harvests, gardens, and groves.” ^ 

“ As the country is overflowed in the rainy seasons, a 
high and broad causeway has been raised for the conve- 
nience of travellers from Salagereh to Ghergong, which is 
the only uncultivated ground to be seen : each side of this 
road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet and are entwined.” ^ And this is more than seems 
to have been attained in Hindustan, before the improve- 
ments introduced by the Mohammedan conquerors. 

“The silks are excellent, and resemble those of China* 

Symes* Eml)assyto Ava, ii.32G.— The folIowinf:»too.are abundantly simi- 
lar to corrcsponclinp: features in the character of the Hindus. The Birmans, 
in some yioints of their disjjosition, display the ferocity of barbarians, and in 
others all the humanity and tenderness of polished life. ThC}” inflict the most 
savage vengeance on their enemies. As invaders, desolation ininlvs their 
track: for they spare neither sex nor age. But at home they assume a dif- 
ferent character. Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 TJie civilization of the Burmese and the Tibetans, such as it is, is derived 
from India, along with the religion and literature of the Buddiiists. Natural 
and political impediments have opposed their improvement to a much greater 
extent than similar obstacles in India. — W. 

Symes* Embassy to Ava, iii. 9G. 

See dc.scriptiou of the Kingdom of Assam, &c., Asiat. An. Register for 
1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 43. 

c Ibid. 
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BOOK IL They arc ir^ucccssful in embroidering v.*ith fiov/crs. ami in 
ciiAr. X, weaving velvet, and tautbaiul, which is a species of silk 

of which they make tents and kenants/’ * 

The bigoted and intolerant Mussulman, liowevor, who 
finds no excellence where he finds not his faith ; discovers 
no qualities but evil in the minds of the Assamese. 
^^They do not adopt,” he says, ‘‘any mode of worshi{> 
practised either by heathens or ]\Iahouiedans : nor do they 
concur in any of the knovm sects, whicli prevail amongst 
mankind. They are a base and unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion ; they follow no rules but that of 
Iheir own inclinations, and make the approbation of their 
own vicious minds the test of the propriety of their ac- 
tions.”- Such are the distorted views presented to an ig- 
norant mind, through the medium of a dark and malig- 
nant religion, respecting a people cultivating the ground 
to great perfection, aud forming a dense population. 
Among other particulars of the vileness which lie beheld 
in them, is the folloAving ; “The base inhabitants, from a 
congenial impulse, are fond of seeing aud keeping asses, 
and buy and sell them at a high price.” ^ Yet he speaks 
in lofty terms of the royal magnificence of the court. 
“The Rajahs of this country have always raised the crest 
of pride and vain glory, and displayed an ostentatious ap- 
pearance of grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants 
and servants.’' And he expresses himself wuth a mingled 
horror and admiration of the prowess and superiority of 
the Assamese in war. “ They have not bowed the head of 
submission and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or 
submission to the most powerful monarch ; but they have 
curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests of the 
most victorious princes of Hindustan,” Several armies 
from Bengal, ^Yhich had been sent to conquer them, having 
been cut off, of some of which scarce even tidings had 
ever been received, “ the natives of Hindustan consider 
them wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of 
that country in all their incantations and countercharms : 
they say that every person w^ho sets his foot there, is 


* See description of the lOnpcdom of Assam, Ac,, Asiat. An. Hegistcr for 
1800., Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 43. 

^ Sec Description of the ICingdom of Assam, &c. p.45. 3 Ibid. 
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under the influence of witchcraft, and cannot find the road 
to return.” ^ 

The admiration -which the Greeks, no very accurate oh- 
scrvers of foreign manners, expressed of the Egyptians, 
and which other nations have so implicitly borrowed at 
their hands, not a little resembles the admiration among 
Europeans which has so long prevailed with regard to the 
Hindus. The penetrating force of modern intelligezice 
has pierced the cloud : and while it has displayed to us 
the state of Egyptian civilization in its true colours, ex- 
hibits a people who, standing on a level with so many ce- 
lebrated nations of antiquity, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Arabians, correspond, in all the distinctive marks of 
a particular state of society, with the people of Hindustan. 
ITie evidence has been weighed by a cool and dispassionate 
judge, in the following manner ; see nothing,” says the 
President Goguet, “in the Egy2Dtians that can serve to 
distinguish them in a manner very advantageous ; I even 
think myself authorized to refuse them the greatest part 
of the eulogies that have been always so liberally bestowed 
upon them. The Egyptians did invent some arts and 
some sciences, but they never had the ingenuitj^ to bring 
any of their discoveries to perfection. I have exposed 
their want of taste, and I venture to say, of talent, in 
architecture, in sculj^ture, and in painting. Their manner 
of practising physic was absurd and ridiculous. The 
knowledge they had of geometry and astronomy was but 
very imperfect. Their discoveries are far enough from 
entering into any comparison with those which the Greeks 
made afterwards in those two sciences, in fine, the Egyp- 
tians have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent, for com- 
merce, or for the marine and military art. 

“ As to civil laws, and political constitutions, the Egyp- 
tians had indeed some very good ones ; but otherwise 
there reigned in their government a multitude of abuses 
and essential defects, authorized by the laws and by tlieir 
fundamental principles of government. 

J See Description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c. Asiat, An. Eegister for 
1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 47, 48. — M. This picture of civilization in As- 
sam. would much astonish the British officers, who are now charged with the 
management of the country ; as it is given by Mohammed Kasim, however, 
it is confined to abundant population, extensive tillage, a causeway or bank, 
and the manufacture of a sort of silk, of which they make ‘tents.’ Assam 
silk, for such a purpose, must liave been something like canvass. — W. 
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HISTOEY or BRITISH INDIA. 

to the manners and customs of this people, we 
live seen to what a height indecency and debauchery were 
carried in their religious feasts and public ceremonies. 
The public cult which a nation fixes to honour the Deity, 
bears the stamp of that nation’s character. Neither was 
the moralit}^ of the Egyptians extremely pure ; we may 
even affirm, that it offended against the first rules of rec- 
titude and probiiy. We see that the Egyptians bore the 
highest blame of covetousness, of ill faith, of cunning, 
and of rogueiy. 

‘‘ It appears to me to result from all these facts, thatthe 
Egyptians were a people industrious enough, but, as to the 
rest, without taste, without genius, without discernment ; 
a people who had only ideas of grandeur ill understood ; 
and whose progress in all the different parts of human 
knowledge never rose beyond a flat mediocrity,^ knavish 
into the bargain, and crafty, soft, lazy, cowardly, and sub- 
missive ; and who, having performed some exploits to 
boast of in distant times, were ever after subjected by 
whoever would undertake to subdue them ; a people again 
vain and foolish enough to despise other nations without 
knowing them : superstitious to excess, singularly addicted 
to judicial astrology, extravagantly besotted with an ab- 
surd and monstrous theology. Does not this representa- 
tion sufficiently authorise us to say that all that science, 
that wisdom, and that philosophy, so boasted of in the 
Egyptian priests, was but imposture and juggling, capable 
of imposing only on people so little enlightened, or so 
strongly prejudiced, as were anciently the Greets in favour 
of the Egyptians ? ” - 


’ The monuments of the ancient Egyptians show them to have been well 
acquainted with the arts of civilized life, and to have earned them to a high 
degree of perfection. Of their literature, philosophy, and science, we know 
nothiushut from impeifect report and conjecture ; and we derive the pictures 
of their manners, clnefiy from the Roman satirists. We arc not qualified, 
therefore, to judge of their relation to the Hindus in these respects. — W. 

2 Goguet, Origin of Laws, part iii. hook vi. ch. ii. He adds, “ I should he 
greatly tempted to compare this nation with the Clmicsc. I think a good 
deal of resemblance and conformity is to he perceived between one people and 
the other.” Ibid. Had the Hindus been then as fully described as they are 
now, he would have found a much more remarkable similariiv between them 
and the Egyptians. — Exaggeration was long in quitting its hold of Eg 3 T)t- 
At the time of the Arabian conquest, in the seventh ccntuiy, “ We may read,’^ 
(says Gibbon, ix. 44G) “in the gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded with 
20,000 cities or villages : t?iat exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found on the assessment, six millions of tribiihiry subjects, or 
twenty millions of cither sex, and of every age : (hnt three hundred millions 
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The sagacity of Adam Smith induced him, at an early BOOK IT. 
j^eriod of his life, to deny the supposed proof ,, of any high chap. x. 

attainments among those ancient nations, and to declare, 

though with hesitancy, his inclination to the opposite 
opinion. 

^^It was in Greece, and in the Grecian colonies, that the 
first philosoj)hers of whose doctrine we have any distinct 
account, appeared. Law and order seem indeed to have 
been established in the great monarchies of Asia and 
Egypt, long before they had any footing in Greece : yet 
after all that has been said concerning the learning of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, whether there ever was in those 
nations anything which deserved the name of science, or 
whether that despotism which is more destructive of 
leisure and security than anarchy itself, and which pre- 
vailed over all the East, prevented the growth of philo- 
sophy, is a question which, for want of monuments, can- 
not be determined with any degree of precision.” * To 
leave the subject even in this state of doubt was but a 
compromise with popular opinion, and with his own im- 
perfect views. The circumstances handed down to us, 
compared with the circumstances of other nations, af- 
forded materials for a very satisfactory determination. 

The opinion by which he supports his disbelief of the an- 
cient civilization of Asia is at once philanthropic and 
profound ; that “ despotism is more destructive of leisure 


of gold or silver were annually paid to tlie treasury of tlie Caliph.” He adds 
in a note, “ And this gross lump is s-\vailo\vcd 'wiihout scruple by d’Hcrbelot, 
Arbutlmot, and De Guignes. They might allege the not less extravagant 
liberality of Appian, in favour of the Ptolemies; an annual income of 185, or 
near 200, millions of pounds sterling; according as ^vc reckon by the Egyptian 
or the Alexandrian talent.” If this be wonderful, what is to be said of the 
lumps swallowed by the admirers of the Hindus? Voltaire remarks, “ Que 
les Kgyptiens tant vantds pour leiirs lois, leiirs connaissances, ct Icurs pyra- 
mides, n’avaicnt presque jamais dtd qu’un peuple esclave, superstitieux ct 
ignorant, dont tout le merite avait consistc h dlever dcs rangs inutilcs dc 
pieiTCs les unes sur les autres par Pordre de leurs tyrans ; qu’en batissant 
leurs palais superbes ils n’avaient jamais su seulement former une voQtc; 
qu’ils ignoraient la coupe de pierres ; que toute leur architecture coiisistait a 
poser de longues pierres plates sur des piliers sans proportion ; que Pancienne 
Egj'pte iPa jamais eu une statue toldrable que de la main dcs Grccs ; que ni 
les Grecs ni les Romains n’ont jamais daignd traduirc un scul livre dcs Kgyp« 
tiens ; que les dldmens de gdom^trie composes dans Alcxandric Ic furent par 

un Grec, etc. etc on n’apergoit dans les lois de PEgyptc que cellos d’un 

peuple tres bornd.” Voltaire, Suppldmcnt ii PE^sai sur les Moeurs, Ac. Re- 
marque Premier. 

* Essay on the Histor}’ of Astronomy, p. 27. 
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BOOK 11. and securitj", and more adverse to the progress of the 
ciiAr. X. human mind, than anarchy itself.” ^ 

' Tliis question of the civilization of the Hindus, nUhonf:h discussed vrlth 
disproportionate prolixity, irrelevancy of illustration, and tediousness of repe- 
tition, both in these concUidinct rernarks, and in a variety of previous notes 
and observations, can scarcely be considered as satisfactorily determined. It 
nun* be admitted, tliat the Hindus vere not a cirilized people according to 
Mr. Mill’s standard ; hut ^Jiat that standard is, he has not fully defined. 
Civilization is used by him, however, as a relative term, and in this sense, avc 
may readily grunt that the Hindus never attained the advance made by 
modern Ihirope. It is not just to institute such a comparison ; for, to say no- 
thing of the advantages we possess in a pure system of religious belief, we 
cannot leave out of consideration the agency of time. The Hindus, b}* the 
character of tlieir institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign sub- 
jugation, arc apparently what they were at least three centuries before the 
Christian a:ra. Two tliousand years have done nothing for tlicm, everything 
for us. \Vc must, there lore, in fairness, compare them with their contem- 
poraries, with tiie peojilc of antiquity ; and we shall then have reason to 
believe, tint they occupied a very foremost station amoug'it the nations. They 
had a religion le^s di'^graced by idolatrous worship, than most of tliosc wliicli 
prevailed in early times. Tliey had a government, which, although despotic, 
was equally restricted by law, by institutions, and religion : they had a code of 
lavs, in many respects wise and rational, and adapted to a great variety of 
relations, which could not have existed, except in an advanced condition of 
EOdal organization. They had a copious and cultivated language, and an ex- 
tensi\e and divei^ified literature; tliey Inid made great ]trogreiS in the ina- 
tlieinatical sciences; they 5i»eculatcd profoundly on tlie mysteries of man and 
nature, and they had acquired remarkable ]»rnticicncy in many of tlic orna- 
mental and U'^cftil arts of life, Wliatever defects may be justly imputed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, their literature, their sciences, 
tlieir arts, as contrasted wlili the same proofs of civilization in modem Hurope, 
it mil not be disputed by any impartial and candid critic, that as far as wc 
liave tlie means of instituting a comparison, tlie Hindus were in all these 
respects quite as civilized ns the most civilized nation of the ancient world, and 
in as early times as any of whicli rccoi'ds or traditions remain. — 
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BOOK III.— THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

« 

CHAPTEE I. 

Fiom the first Invasion of India hy the Nations in the 
North, till the expulsion of the Ghaznevide dynasty. 

k T the time when the nations of Europe oi^ened their BOOK III. 
communication with India, by the Cape of Good Hope, chap. i. " 

the people whom we have now described had for a number 

of ages been subject to a race of foreigners. That subjec- 
tion, though it had not greatly altered the texture of na- 
tive society, had introduced new forms into some of the 
principal departments of state j had given the military 
command to foreigners ; and had mixed with the popula- 
tion a jDropoition of a people differing from them con- 
siderably, in manners, character, and religion. The political 
state of India, at this time, consisted of a Mohammedan 
government, supported by a Mohammedan force, over a 
Hindu population. 

_ It appears that the people of Hindustan have at aU 
times been subject to incursions and conquest, by the 
nations contiguous to them on the north-west. The Scy- 
thians, that is, the rude nations on the east of Persia 
conquered, we are told by Justin, a great part of Asia, and 
even penetrated as far as Egypt, about 1500 years before 
Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian monarchy. And we 
know that in the vast empire of Darius Hystaspes as 
much of India was included, as constituted one, and that 
the^ most valuable, of his twenty satrapies. The exact 
limits of the Indian satrapy are unknown ; but from the 
account which Herodotus gives of its tribute, far exceed- 
ing that of any of the rest, the extent of it cannot have 
been small. Major Eennel supposes that it may have 
reached as far as Delhi,' and have included the whole of 

* This is incorrectly quoted. RenncVs words are, “ We may conclude that 
Darius, in fact, possessed no more of India than what lay contiguous to the 
Indus and its branches;” Svo.cd. i.409. The amount of tribute, less than 
one million sterling, was not large absolutely ; the only difficulty applies to 
its relative amount ; it was nearly one- third of the whole revenue of the Per- 
sian empire; this is probably an exaggeration.— W. 
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BOOK HI. the Punjab, or country watered by the five branches of the 
1 , Indus, together with Cabul, Candahar, and the tract of 
' ■ country which lies along the Indus to the sea.^ 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, which succeeded 
to those of the Persian monarchs, seem not to have ex- 
tended so far in India, as the previous possessions of 
Darius ; since his career was stopped on the banks of the 
Hyphasis, or modern Beyah, the last of the five branches 
of the Indus ; whence returning to the Hydaspes, he 
passed down the Indus to the sea. Seleucus, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander in Upper Asia, not only recovered, but 
endeavoured to augment, the acquisitions made by that 
conqueror in India, He gained victories over Sandracottos, 
the sovereign of a people living on the Ganges. But, as he 
was recalled to the defence of another part of his domi- 
nions against Antigonus, he made peace vdth the Indian : 
and the limits established between them are not ascer- 
tained.- 

Among the kingdoms formed out of the vast empire of 
Alexander by the dissensions of his followers, was Bactria. 
This district was part of that gi-eat range of country, on 
the eastern side of Media and Persia, extending from the 
lake Aral to the mouths of the Indus, which the power of 
the Persian monarchs had added to tlieir extensive domi- 
nions.^ The people of this intermediate region seem to 
have possessed an intermediate stage of civilization be- 
tween the Tartar or Scythian tribes which bordered with 

^ HonneVs Ocoj^rapliy of Tlcrodotn*:, p. 305. Tlic Major, wlio is here puz- 
zled ^\lth II !ni^t^an^ 1 lation of GOO for 3G0, correers tlic liyberholical statement 
of the amount of the tribute, iIioul:)! lie doubts not it was jcreat. Ilerodot, 
lib. lii. Lup. Oi, 1)5. Jt is by no means inipo'^stble, or jicrhaps improbable, 
that Cyiiis subdued part ot India. Herodotus, who Iviicw* India, says that 
his ;;encral. Uaniamis. .subducfl nnc p^rt of Asia, and he another, Trar c0ro? 

KaTaaT(nfl>Ofj.t ro<^, Kai iropttic Troi’ra 7j7rf<poe v7TOX€tpia 

cTToiTjo-aro. Herod lib. i, cap. 147. Justin -siiys, that Cyrus bavin;: reduced 
Asia and t/tv East ta f^^eneral, carried war into Scytliia:'llb. I. cap. 8. Xciio- 
plioii says cxpre<‘‘'!y, 6c Kat l\aKTpitjji> khl Ic6<ur. Cyri iiistitut. lib. i. 
caji. i. The Cersiau historians describe tlic I’crsians, in the «arly a ires, as 
cliicfly occni*;cd by w’lirs in Turan and India. 

- Tlic notices rclatinc to tlic coiitiuests of Alexander and his su!*f'c,^'?ors in 
India are collected in Hohertson’s Disqui.sition coiiccniini: Ancient India, and 
Gillies' Ilhtory of tlie World. Strabo and Arrian are the autlioritics from 
wlioin almo.st cvcrytliinj: ^\c know of the transactions of the GiceUs in India 
is borrowed. 

3 Tills is by no means an accurate statement. The political power of Bnc- 
tria may, after its acquirement of independence, have extended over this space ; 
hut the Bactriim province of Bcrsia lay entirely to the north of the Paro- 
IiainlMin inountatns, and had So^jdiana and tlic Scytliiuiis between it unci tiio 
Aral lake.— W. 
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them ou the east, and the people of the Assyrian or Per- BOOK III. 
sian empire which was contiguous to them on the west, chap. i. 

Among these people there is some reason for believing 

that the Bactrians were distinguished, and "at an early 
period, by superior progress in the knowledge, and other 
acquirements of civilized men. Among the numerous 
Zoroasters, with whom Persian story abounds, one is said 
to have been king of Bactria, contemporary with Niuus ; 
and to have invented magic ; that is, to have been the 
object of admiration on account of his knowledge. Of 
the eastern nations added to the subjects of the Persian 
kings, the Bactrians were the nearest to India, and were 
only separated from it by that range of mountains, in which 
the Indus and the Oxus find their respective sources. 

Bactria as well as India were among the parts of the do- 
minions of Alexander which fell to the share of Seleucus. 

In the reign, however, of his son or grandson, the governor 
of the Bactrian province threw off his dependence upon 
the Seleucidce ; and a separate Greek kingdom was erected 
in that country, about sixty-nine years after the death of 
Alexander, The Persian dominions in India seem to have 
fallen into the hands of the same usurper. The Greek 
sovereigns of Bactria became mQ,sters of an extensive em- 
pire, and assumed the proud title of King of Kings ; the 
distinctive appellation of the Persian monarchs in the 
zenith of their power. They carried on various wars with 
India, and extended their conquests into the interior of 
the country.^ The limits of their dominions in that direc- 
tion we have no means of ascertaining. One of those 
great movements in central or eastern Tartary, which pre- 
cipitates the eastern barbarians upon the countries of the 
west, brought an irresistible torrent of that people across 
the Jaxartes, about 126 years before the Christian era, 

* iRIucli additional light has been thrown upon the history of Bactria and the 
adjacent pro\inces of the Afghan country, by the recent discovery of large 
quantities of coins, bearing the effigies and names of Greek and Barbaric kings. 

They have been loiind in the tract between Balkh and the Panjab, and espe- 
cially about Peshawar and Kabul, which were, no doubt, included in the domi- 
nions of the princes of Bactria, or of those principalities which were established 
in the direction of India by the Greeks. As most of these coins bear on one 
face an inscription which has been ascertained to be in a form of Prakrit, a 
derivative from Sanscrit ; they prove that the Bactrians must have been an 
Indian people. See the descriptions and observations of Masson and Prinsep, 

J. As. Soc, of Bengal ; of Jacquot, J. Asiatique, Raoul Rochctte, J. des 
Savaiis ; also Richter on the Topes (die Stupe) and Lassen, zur Geschichte 
der Griechischcn und Indoskytischen Kbnige in Bactrien, Kabul und Indien. 
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BOOK III. which, pouring itself out upon Bactria, overwhelmed the 
CHAP. I Grecian monarchy, after it had lasted nearly 130 years. ^ 

About the'same period that the successors of Alexander 

lost the kingdom of Bactria, the misconduct of a governor 
in the distant provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea, 
raised up a military chief who excited the rude and tur- 
bulent inhabitants to revolt, and laid the foundation of the 
Parthian kingdom ; a power which soon possessed itself of 
Media, and finally stripped the descendants of Seleucus of 
almost all that they possessed from the Tigris eastwards. 
The rebellion of the Parthians is placed about the year 
256 ‘before Christ ; and the kings of Syria maintained 
from that time a struggling and declining existence, till 
they finally yielded to the power of the Romans, and Syria 
was erected into a province sixty-four years before the 
commencement of the Christian era.* 

The descendants of the Parthian rebel, known under 
the title of the Arsacides, held the sceptre of Persia till 
the year of Christ 226. The possession of empire pro- 
duced among them, as it usually produces among the 
princes of the East, a neglect of the duties of government, 
and subjugation to ease and pleasure; when a popular 
enterprising subject, availing himself of the general dis- 
satisfaction, turned the eyes of the nation upon himself, 

* A curious history of the' Greek kingdom of Bactria has been compiled by 
Bayer, entitled, Ihstoria regni Grrecorum Bactriani. In this, and in Strabo, 
lib! xi Diod. lib. xv. and Justin, lib. xli. the only remaining memorials of this 
kingdom arc to be found. The progress of the barbarians by whom it was 
destroyed lias been traced by De Gingncs, Mem. de Lit^rat. xxv. 17, and Hist, 
des Huns, Herodotus says that those of the Indians, whose mode of 

life most resembled those of the Bactnans, were the most warlike of all the 
Indians (lib. lii. cap, 101:), which would seem to indicate a nearer affinity be- 
tween the Hindus, and their Bactrian neighbours, tlian is generally supposed. 
There is some contusion, however, in this part of Herodotus, nor is it easy to 
l;now wliethcr he mean> tlie people caUed Indians on the Euxinc Sea, or those 
beyond the Indus, nhen he says they were like the Bactrians. He distin- 
guishes them from the Indians living rpo? votqv ayc/xou, by saying they were 
contiguous to the city Ca.>patyrus and the Pactyan territory, and l}ing 7rpo<; 
^opeov avtfxov (lib. lii. cap. 102), but (cap, 93 of the same book) lie says that 
the Pactyan territory is contiguous to Armenia, and the countries on tlie 
Euxinc Sea. Vet in anotlier place (lib. iv. cap. 44) he says that Scylax setting 
out from the city Caspatynis, and tlie Pactyan territory, sailed down the Indus 
eastward to the sea. And Beimel places Caspatyrus and Pactya towards the 
sources of the Indus, about the regions of Cabul and Cashmere. KenneVs Mem. 
Introd. p, xxiii, liennel’s Ilerodot, sect. 12.— M. 

Some illustrations of the position of these countries may he found in the As. 
Res. V. XV., Essay on Kashmir, and in Lassen’s Pentapotamia.— W. 

2 What is known to us from the Greek and Roman authors, of the Parthi.an 
empire, is industriously collected in Gillies’ History of the World ; from the 
oriental writers by D'llcrbelot, Biblioth. Orient, ad verba Arschak, Armiuiah. 
See also Gibbon, i. 31C. 
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and having dethroned his master, substituted the dynasty BOOK III. 
of the Sassanides to the house of Arsaces. As usual, the chap. i. 

first princes of this line ^vere active and valiant ; and their 

empire extended from the Euphrates to the Jaxartes, and 
the mountainous ridge which divided the kingdom of Bac- 
tria from the Scythians of the East. To what extent their 
power was carried over the ancient soil of the Hindus, 
does not appear ; but it is more than probable that the 
territory west of the Indus, from the time when it was 
first established into a .Persian satrapy, in the reign of 
Darius, owned no more the caste who sprung from the 
arm of the Ci-eator. Bactria was numbered as one among 
the four provinces of the great Chosroes, who reigned 
from the year 531 of the Christian era to the year 571, 
and was denominated King of Persia and of India. The 
grandson of Chosroes, who was deposed in 628, may be 
considered as closing the line of the Sassanides ; for, 
after a few years of tumult and distraction, the irresistible 
arms of the successors of Mohammed were directed toward 
Persia, and quickly reduced it under the power of the 
Caliphs.' 

In the year 632, Caled, the lieutenant of Abubeker, 
entered Persia. In a few years the standards of the 
Faithful were carried to the farthest limits of Bactria, and 
pushing once more the shepherds of the East beyond the 
Jaxartes, rendered the empire of the Caliphs in that 
direction conterminous with the Persian monarchy in its 
proudest days.^ 

The possession of empire required, as usual, but a few 
generations to relax the minds of the successors of Moham- 
med, and render them as unfit as their predecessors for 
iny better use of power than the unrestrained indulgence 
Df themselves in the pleasures which it commands. 

The tribes of Tartar, or Scythian shepherds, from the 
centre of Asia, unsettled, fierce, and warlike, had from the 

' In Gibl)on, vols. vii. viii. ix. the reader "will find a slight sketch, correctly 
3ut quaintly given, of this portion of the Tersian history. Gibbon’s first object 
tnfortunately was to inspire admiration of the writer ; to impart knowledge of 
lis subject only the second. The results of the Persian records (if such they 
nay be called) arc carefully collected in DUIerbclot, Bibliothbque Orient., 
inder the several titles. — JI. 

Further notices of the Arsacidan princes, have been subsequently published 
:>y Col. Vans Kennedy, Tr. Bombay, Lit. Soc. v. 3, and by M. St. Martin, in 
.he J. Asiatique, and iMdmoires dc I’Academie.— W. 

Gibbon, ix. 3G4 ; B’llerbelot, Bibliothbque Orient, ad verb. 
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BOOK HI. earliest ages proved dangerous and encroacliing neighbours 
CHAP. I. to the Eastern provinces of Persia. Pushed beyond the 

Jaxartes and Iinaus by Cyrus and the more Avarlike of 

the successors of Cyrus, they were ever ready, as soon as 
the reign of a weak prince enfeebled the powers of govern- 
ment, to make formidable incursions, and generally held 
possession of the provinces which they over-ran, till a 
renewal of vigour in the government made them retire 
within their ancient limits. We are informed by Poly- 
bius that a tribe of Nomades or shepherds, whom he calls 
Aspasians, forced their way across the Oxus, and took jjos- 
sesSion of Hyrcania, even in the reign of Antiochus. We 
have already seen that a body of Tartars overwhelmed 
Bactria about 120 years before Christ. And about 100 
years subsequent to the Christian era, a portion of the 
great nation of the Huns, who had been forced by a vic- 
torious tribe from their native seat behind the wall of 
China, penetrated into Sogdiana, the country between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, towards the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and there established themselves under the titles of 
the Euthalites, Nephthalites, and White Huns. After 
these irruptions, the more vigorous of the princes of the 
Sassanian dynasty reduced Sogdiana, as well as Bactria, to 
occasional obedience ; but without expelling the new in- 
habitants, and without acquiring any permanent dominion. 
In the cultivated provinces in which they settled, the 
savage Tartars acquired a degree of civilization ; and when 
obliged to yield to the followers of Mohammed, felt so lit- 
tle attachment to their ancient religion, as immediately to 
recommend themselves to the favour, by adopting the 
faith of their conquerors.' 

When the government of the Caliphs began to lose its 
vigour, a tribe of Tartars, originally situated in the Altai 
mountains, and known by the name of Turks, had acquired 
extraordinaiy power. They had, in a series of wars, sub- 
dued the neighbouring tribes, and extended their sway, 
that species of sway which it is competent to a pasturing 
people to exercise or to sustain, over a great portion of the 
Tartars of Asia.- When the military virtues of the Ara- 

' Polyl). Hist. lib. x. ; JI. de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii.; Gibbon^s 
Koman Empire, iv. 3G7. 

2 Tlie rise and progress of the power of the Turkish hoi'de may be collected 
from Abulghazi, Hist. Genealogiquc des Tartars; He Guignes, Hist. des Huns ; 
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bians sunk beneath, the pleasures which flow from the BOOK 111. 
l^ossession of power, the Caliphs sought to infuse vigour chav. t. 
into their effeminate armies, by a mixture of^.fierce and 
hardy Turks. Adventurers of that nation were raised to 
the command of armies, and of provinces ; and a guard 
of Turkish soldiers was appointed to surround the person 
of the monarch. When weakness was felt at the centre 
of the empire, the usurpation of independence by the 
governors of the distant provinces was a natural result. 

The first by whom this usurpation was attempted, was 
Taher, Governor of Khorasan, the province extending 
from the Caspian Sea to the Oxus. He and his posterity, 
under the title of Taherites, enjoyed sovereignty in that 
province from the year 813 to the year 872. The son of 
a' brazier, called in Arabian, Softar, who rose (a common 
occurrence in the East) through the different stages of 
mihtary adventure, to be the head and captain of an army, 
supplanted the Taherites, and substituted his own family, 
called from their origin Soffarides, in the government of 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. The Soffarides were displaced 
by a similar adventurer, who established the house of the 
Samanides, after a period, according to the varying ac- 
counts, of either thirty-four or fifty-seven years, from the 
elevation of the Brazier. The Samanides are celebrated 
by the Persian historians for their love of justice and 
learning ; they extended their sway over the eastern pro- 
vinces of Persia, from the Jaxartes to the Indus, and 
reigned till after the year 1000 of the Christian era.^ 

The Taherites, the Soffarides, and Samanides usurped 
only the eastern provinces pf the empire of the Caliphs, 
the provinces which, being the nearest to the turbulent 
and warlike tribes of shepherds, and most exposed to their 
incursions, were of the least importance to the sovereigns 
of Persia. Three adventurers, brothers, called, from the 
name of their father, the Bowddes, rose to power in the 
provinces extending westward from Khorasan, along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, about the year 315 of the 
Hegira, or 927 of Christ. This dynasty consisted of sevon- 


and D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Mr. Gibbon, vii. 284, throws a glance at the 
leading facts. 

* See D’JIerbelot, Biblioth. Orient, ad verb. Thalier, Soffar.&t Saman; Gib- 
bon, X. 80 ; De Guigne?, Hist, des Huns, i. 404—406. 
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BOOK HI. teen successive and powerful princes, who reigned till the 
CHAP. I. year 1056. They conquered the provinces of Gilan, Mazen- 
■ deron, Erak, Ears, Kerman, Khosistan, Ahvaz, Tabarestan, 

and Goorgian : and rendered themselves mastei-s of the 
Caliphs, to whom they left only a shadow of authority.' 

About the year of Christ 967, Subuctagi, a servant of 
the Samanides, was appointed governor of the Indian 
l^rovince of Candahar, or Ghazna, as it is called by the 
Persian writers ; from the name of the capital Ghizni. 
Having raised himself from the condition of a Turkish 
slave to such a degree of power as made it dangerous to 
recall him from his government, he left it to his son Mah- 
mood, who asserted his independence, and founded the 
dynasty of the Ghaznevides. Mahmood subverted the 
throne of the Samanides, reduced to a shadow the power 
of the Bowides, and reigned from the Tigris- to the 
J axai'tes. He also made extensive conquests towards the 
south ; and, as he was the first who in that direction bore 
the crescent beyond the farthest limits of the Persian 
empire, and laid the foundation of the Mohammedan 
thrones in India, we are now arrived at the period when 
the Mohammedan History of India begins 

The northern provinces of India, Cabul, Candahar, Mul- 
tan, and the Punjab, appear, from the days of Darius 
Hystaspes, to have followed the destiny of Bactria, Kho- 
rasan, and Transoxiana, the eastern appendages of Persia, 
and, excepting some short intervals, \to have been always 
subject to a foreign yoke. Even the White Huns, who 
established themselves in Sogdiana, on'^the river Oxus, and 
in Bactria, about the end of the fivkt century of the 
Christian era, advanced into India, and in the second cen- 
tury were masters as far as Larice or Guzerat.' ilahmood 
was already master of the dominions of the Samanides, 
and of all the eastern provinces tliat had occasionally 
owned allegiance to the Persian throne ; when he first, 


* D’llcrljclot, liiblioth. Orient, ad verb, Buiali. 

2 This is not quite correct. Malimood n’as content 'with the province of 
Khorasan in Persia. — W. 

3 D’Hcrbehit, liiblioth. Orient, ad verb. Sebecteghen, JIahnioud,Gaznaviah ; 
Terislita, by Dow, i. 41, 2d hd. in 4to. 

•* Tlic oricin and proi:rcss of tlic Indo-Scytlue arc traced in D’AnvilIc sur 
rinde, pp. 18, 40, and G9, &c. llis authorities arc drawn fioin Dionys. Perieget. 
1088, witli the Commentary of Eustathius, and Cosmas, Topogi* •* aph. Christ.' 
lib. ix. 
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says the Persian historian, 'burned his face to India.” BOOK III. 
This expedition, of which the year 1000 of the Chidstian chap. i. 

era is assigned as the date, seems to have been solely in- 

tended to confirm or restore the obedience of the governors 
who had submitted to his father, or been accustomed to 
obey the masters of Eastern Persia ; and few of its par- 
ticulars have been thought worthy of record. He renewed 
his invasion the succeeding year, and proceeded so far as 
to alarm a prince who reigned at Lahore, a city, on one of 
the most eastern branches of the Indus, which gave its 
name to a small kingdom. This prince, called by the Per- 
sian historians Jeii^al, or Gepal, met him, with his whole 
army, and was defeated. It was, according to the same 
historians, a custom or law of the Hindus, that a piunce, 
twice defeated by Mohammedan arms, was unworthy to 
reign j and as this misfortune had hajDpened to Jeipal, 
who had formerly yielded to Subuctagi, he resigned the 
throne to his son Anundpaul, and burnt himself alive in 
solemn state.^ 

In the year 1004 Mahmood again marched into India to 
chastise, for defect of duty, a tributary prince on the 
Indus. His presence was still more urgently required the 
following year, when the king of Multan revolted, and was 
joined by Anundpaul. Mahmood was met by Anundpaul 
as he was descending through the pass in the intervening 
mountains. Anundpaul was conquered and obliged to fly 
into Cashmere : when the king of Multan endeavoured, by 
submission, to save what he could. As Mahmood had 
received intelligence that a body of Tartars had invaded his 
aorthern provinces, he was the more easily softened ; and 
'.eaving Zab Sais,^ a Hindu who had embraced the Moham- 
nedan religion, his heutenant, or governor in India, 
narched to repel the invaders.^ 

During this expedition against the Tartars, Zab Sais 
revolted ; resumed the Brahmenical faith ; and was on the 
3 oint of being joined by a confederacy of Rajas, or Hindu 
iovereigns, when Mahmood hastened back to India, took 

1 Ferishta {apud, Dow, Hist, of Hindost. i. 40— 42;> D’Hcrtelot, Bibl. 

)rient. ad verb. Mahmoud. 

2 This name is omitted in Col. Briggs's translation of Feri^ita, and the MSS. 

;ive it variously, ns Ab-sh or Ab-basa; the Hindu appellation is written 
>ewak-pal, or Sikh-pal. — W. 

3 -Ferishta, ut supra, pp. 42—44 ; D’Herbelot, ut supra. 
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BOOK HI. Zab Sais iinj^repared^and made himi^risonerfor life ; after 
ciiAr. I. which, the season being far advanced, he returned to 
Ghizni. Early, however, in the follo^ving spring, some 
movements of Aimndpaul recalled him to India, when the 
princes of Oogeen, Gualior, Callinger, Kanoge, Delhi 
Ajmere, the Guickwars, and others, joined their forces to 
oppose him. A general battle was fought, in which the 
Ghiznian monarch prevailed. He then reduced the fort 
of Nagracote or Nagarcote ; and, having plundered the 
temple of its riches, very great, as we are told, returned to 
his qapital. As the king of Multan still continued refrac- 
tory, Mahmood returned to that province in the following 
year, and having taken the Raja prisoner, carried him to 
Ghizni, where he confined him for life.’ 

‘‘In the year 402,“ the jmssion of war,’’ says the histo- 
rian, “ fermenting in the mind of Mahmood, he resolved 
upon the conquest of Tannasar or Tahnesir, a city about 
thirty coss north-west from Delhi ; the seat of a con- 
siderable government ; famous for its sanctity and sub- 
servience to the Brahmenical religion. Having taken 
Tannasar, and demolished the idols, he marched to Delhi, 
which he quickly reduced, and thence returned with vast 
riches.” 2 

Two years afterwardr/, he drove from his dominions the 
king of Lahore, and overran Cashmere, compelling the in- 
habitants to acknowledge the prophet/ 

In the beginning of the year 1018, the Sultan (Mahmood 
was the first on whom that title was bestowed) with a 
large army, raised chiefly among the tribes who i:)Ossessed 
or bordered upon, the northern provinces of his empire, 
marched against Kanoge, the capital of a kingdom, situated 
on the Gauges, about 100 miles south-east from Delhi.^ 
‘'From the time of Gustasp the father of Darab, to this 
period, this city (saj^s the Persian historian) had not been 
visited by any foreign enemy ; three months were neces- 
sary to complete tne march between this kingdom and the 

• rcrisljfa. lit supra, pp. 47—50 ; D’llerbelot, nt supra. 

- Viz. of the Ilej^ira; 1011, A.D. 

3 Ferishta, ut supra, pp. 51 — 58 ; D’ncrbelot, ut supra. 

^ The chronicles of Kashmir take no notice of this event. Essay on the His- 
torj’^ of Kashmir, As. lle=^. vol, xv. — \V, 

^ It may he necessary, once for all, to state, that in this sketch of Moham- 
medan histoiy, the distances arc given generally as in tlic native liistorians. 
Their verj' inaccuracies (where they do not mislead) arc sources of information. 
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capital of Malimood ; and seven mighty streams rushed BOOK III, 
xcross the intervening space ” The conqueror having chap. t. 

vith much difficulty forced a passage through the moun- 

bains by the way of Cashmere, arrived at Kanoge before the 
Raja was prepared for resistance. Placing his only hopes 
in submission, he threw himself upon the mercy of the 
.nvader. The magnitude and grandeur of the city is 
celebrated in poetic strains by the Persian historians. 

Mahmood, remaining but three days, proceeded against a 
neighbouring prince inhabiting a city called Merat ; thence 
:o another city on the Jumna, named Mavin, and next to 
\Iuttra, which is still a city of considerable extent, at a 
small distance from Agra. This last city was full of tem- 
ples and idols, which Mahmood plundered and destroyed ; 
ind from which, according to the usual story, he obtained 
ncredible treasure. Several other forts and Rajas being 
subdued, Mahmood returned from his eighth expedition 
nto India, laden, we are told, with riches, and began to 
idorn and improve his capital. He built a mosque, so 
ceautiful and magnificent, that it was called the Celestial 
Bridcy and struck eveiy beholder with astonishment and 
pleasure. In the neighbourhood of this mosque ho founded 
m university, which he furnished with a vast collection 
cf curious books, in various languages : and with natural 
ind artificial curiosities. ' He appropriated a sufficient 
fund for the maintenance of the students, and the learned 
men who were appointed to instruct the youth in the 
sciences.” ^ 

Mahmood’s ninth expedition, in 1021, was for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Rajah of Kanoge, who now held the 
rank of one of his dependents. The Rajah of Callinger, 
i city in the province of Bundelcund, situated on one of 
}he rivers which fall into the Jumna, was the most guilty 
xf the assailants. As the Raja avoided Mahmood in the 
ield, he plundered and laid xvaste the country, and, this 
done, returned to his capital. 

Here he had not reposed many days, when he was in- 

1 B’Herbelot, ut supra ; pp, 5G— GO. Ferishta says, that the taste of the 
loverci^^n for arcliitecture being followed by his nobles, Ghizni soon became the 
^^^eJ^cityin the East. Ibid. p. GO. So that the grandeur, and riches, and beauty, 
le so lavishly ascribes to some of the Hindu cities, get an object of comparison, 
vhich enables us to reduce them to their true dimensions. The architecture 
)f the Mohammedans was superior to that of the Hindus. 
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BOOK III. formed tliat two districts on the borders of Hindustan 
CHAP. I. refused to acknowledge the true prophet, and continued 

the worship of lions.^ The zeal of the religious sultan 

immediately took fire. Having speedily brought to reason 
the disrespectful provinces, he marched to Lahore, which 
he gave up to pillage. According to custom, it afforded 
enormous riches. Mohammedan governors were estab- 
lished in this and several other districts of Hindustan, 
The twelfth expedition of the Ghiznian monarch was 
undertaken in the year 1024. He had heard not only of 
the great riches and supposed sanctity of the temple of 
Sumhaut, but of the presumption of its priests, who had 
boasted that other places had yielded to the power of 
Mahmood, by reason of their impiety ; but if he dared to 
approach Sumnaut, he would assuredly meet the reward 
of his temerity. Mahmood, having arrived at Multan, 
gave orders to his array to provide themselves with water 
and other necessaries for crossing a desert of several days’ 
march, which lay between this city and Ajmere. The 
Eaja and people of Ajmere abandoned the i^ace at his 
approach. They were invited to return, and experience 
the clemency of the victor ; but not complying, beheld 
their country desolated with fire and sword. Ai’rived at 
Sumnaut, which was a strong castle, situated on the i)vo- 
montory of Guzerat, near the city of Diu,^ washed on 
three sides by the sea, Mahmood met with a more serious 
resistance than any which ho had yet encountered in Hin- 
dustan. Not only did the priests and guardians of the 
temple defend it with all the obstinacy of enthusiasm and 
despair, but a large army collected in the surrounding 
kingdoms was brought to its defence. Having triumphed 
over all resistance, the religious sultan entered the tem- 


1 This incorrect expression, 'which refers to tlie fourth avatar, shows the 
carelessness and ifpiorance of Ferishtii and the Persian historians, in regard to 
the Brahmanical faith. — M. 

It is probably some blunder of the copyists, unless the mistake have^ origi- 
nated in a misconception of the term “ Sinli,” in tlic name of Sakya Sinh, or 
Buddha, ns its common import is "lion” ; in that case, “ Buddhists” may be 
intended. In some copies, the word is *' But” an idol in general. The coun- 
tries arc called by Ferishta, Kuriat, and Nardein ; names not vcriliablc, and 
probably inaccurate. Tliey arc said to He amongst the mountains, on tlie bor- 
ders of India, between it and Turlvestnn, and were possibly in the direction of 
the modern Kaferistan, or little 'ribet.— W. 

a DTIcrbclot, misled by some of tlie Persian historians, makes Sumnaut the 
same with the city of Visiapore in the Deccan, Bibliotli. Orient, ad verbum 
Soumenat. 
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pie. Filled with indiguation at sight of the gigantic idol, BOOK III. 
lie aimed a blow at its head, with his iron mace. The chav. i. 

nose was struck from its face. In vehement trepidation 

the Brahmens crowded around, and offered millions' to 
spare the god. The Omrahs dazzled \vith the ransom 
P'entured to counsel acceptance. Mahmood, crying out 
t-hat he valued the title of breaker, not seller of idols, 
jave orders to proceed with the work of destruction. At 
she next blow, the belly of the idol burst open : and forth 
ssued a vast treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls ; 

’e warding the holy perseverance of Mahmood, and explain- 
ng the devout liberality of the Brahmens.- After this 
Vlahmood took vengeance on the rajas who had con fed e- 
‘ated to defend the temple, and reduced all Guzerat to his 
)bedience. It is said that he was so captivated with the 
)eauty of the country, the richness of the soil, and the 
alubrity of the climate, that he conceived the design of 
naking it the place of his residence, and resigning Ghizni 
0 one of his sons. Diverted from this design by the 
ounsels of his friends, he placed a Hindu governor over 
he province, and after an absence of two years and six 
Qonths, returned to Ghizni. A people whom the trans- 
ator of Ferishta calls the Jits, afterwards better known 
inder the name of Jaats, who inhabited part of the coun- 
ry bordering on the Indus, southward from Multan, 
ither failed in respect or gave molestation, as he marched 


* Ferishta says “ some crores of gold. Dow says in a note, at the bottom of 
le page, “ten millions,” whicli is the* explanation of the word crore. Mr. 
ribbon says, rashly and carelessly, that the sum offered by the Brahmens was 
'n millions sterling. Decl. and Fall. x. 337. 

2 The whole story of Mahmood’s destruction of Somnath, is a curious spe- 
men of the manner in which a story is embellished by repetition. Accord- 
ig to earlier Mohammedan writers, the idol Somnath, was a straight solid 
lock of stone, three cubits long; which, upon the temple being pillaged, was 
:oken to pieces ; they say nothing of the mutilation of its features, for, in fact, 
had none : nothing of tlie treasures it contained ; which, as it was solid, 
)uld not have been within it: nor do they speak of the sums offered for its 
insom. liozet-as Safii, Tabkat Akberi. Even Ferishta says nothing of any 
jfinitc sum of money being offered for it. His words are, the Brahmans 
entto the attendants of Mahmood, and said, if the Idng will let the image 
one, we "will give as much gold, meaning, probably, an equal weight, to the 
iblic treasury. Tlie crores and millions are due to Dow and Gibbon, 
srishta, however, invents the hidden treasure of luibies and pearls w'ith quite 
I little warrant. Somnath was, in fact, a Linga, a Nath, or deity ascribed 
Soma, the moon, as Imving been erected by him in honour of Sivh. It was 
le of the twelve principal types of that deity, which were celebrated in India 
the time of the first jMohammedan invasion. Nandi Upapurana. See 
ilcutta Annual Register, 1821. Tracts, p. 34, and As. Res. vol. xvii., 
194. 
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III. from Gnzcrat. Eetureing in the same year to c1iasti.se 

I. them, he defeated 4000 or 8000 (so ivide are the accovint^') 
of their boats, launched on the river to defend an island 
to v-hich, a.s the jdacc of gi-eatest safety, they had conveyed 
the most valuable of their effects, and the most cheri.shed 
of their people.* This vas the last of the exploit.s of 
Mahmood in India, who died at Ghizni in the year 1028. 
IMahmood, the sou of Subuctagi, the Turkish slave, is one 
of the most celebrated of eastern princes. He vas sup- 
posed to possess in the highest perfection almost every 
royal virtue. He patronized learning, and encouraged the 
resbrt of learned men. Ferdosi, the author of the Shah 
Hamah, the most celebrated poem of the East, was enter- 
tained at his court. 

After a short contest between Mohammed and Musabod, 
the sons of Mahmood, Musaood mounted the throne of 
Ghizni, and the eyes of Mohammed were ]>ut out. Musaood 
entered India three times, during the nine years of his reign ; 
and left the boundaries of the Ghaznevide dominions there 
in the situation nearly in which he received them. His first 
incursion was in the year 1032, when he penetrated by the 
way of Cashmere ; and his only memorable exploit was the 
capture of the fort of Sursutti, which commanded the pass. 
In 1034, he sent an army which chastised a disobedient 
viceroy. And in 1035, he marched in person to reduce 
Sewalik, a kingdom or rajaship lying at the bottom of the 
mountains near the place where the Ganges descends upon 
the Indian plains. He assailed the capital, of great imputed 
strength ; took it in six days ; and found in it incredible 
riches. From this he proceeded against the fort of Sunput, 
a place about forty miles distant from Delhi on the road to 
Lahore, the governor of which abandoned it upon his ap- 
proach, and fled into the woods. He j)roposed to march 
against another prince, called Ram ; but Ram, understanding 
his intentions, endeavoured to divert the storm by gifts 
and compliments, and had the good fortune to siicceed. 
]\lusaood was recalled from India to oppose an enemy, 
destined to render short the sjflendour of the house of 
Ghizni. 

During several centuries, the movements westward of the 

* Ferislita, apud Dov, Mahmood I. ; D'llcrbclot, BiW. Orient, ad verb. 
Mahmoud. 
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lionlcH of Turkiiiauij hail been accumulating tluit jxyjplc BOOK III* 
*Uj>on thu lament of tho Penaiau caipiro. In tho reign of ciur. i- 

3Iahruoo<l, three brothens boiu of Seljuk, boliciteii i)cr- 

mhwiion to tho Oxiik, with their llockii juid ircrtbs 
ami to enjoy tho unoccupied ptusturus of Khora*an- 
ilahmootl, dihregurding tho advice of hia heat counacllora, 
gnuited their rc<iucat Tlio example act, tho number of 
Tarhira in Tranaoxiamvaad Khoraaan continually increased. 

During the vigilant and vigorous reign of ifahmood, tho 
Turks behaved so much like i>eaceablo subjects, tliat no 
complaint against them soema to havo been raised, But 
in tho days of his sou and successor MiuaDod, tlm inha- 
bitants of Khonisou and Transoxiana complaineil that 
they wero opprcssetl by tho strangers, and Musaood at 
last resolved to drive them back from his dominions, 

Togrul Beg, however, tho son of Michael, tho son of Seljuk. 
offered himself as a leader and a bond of union to tho Turks; 
opi)osed Musaood; triumphed over him in tho field; ren- 
dered himself master of the northern provinces of his 
empire, and established tho dynasty of tho Seljukides. 

Having baflied tho power of the Sultan of Ghizni, Togrul 
found nothing remaining to oppose to him any serious 
rcsisbiuce, from tho Oxus to the Euphrates; he extin- 
guished tho remaining sparks of the power of the Bowides; 
and took tho Caliph under his protection. Togrul was 
succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, and tho latter by his 
son Jilalck Shah; both celebrated warriors, who pushed tho 
limits of their empire beyond tho Euphrates and the Jax- 
artes, anti uuulo deep inroads upon the Itoman provinces 
and tho Tartar plains. The provinces of Zabulistau or 
Candahar, of Scgistiui, or Scistan, and Cabul, with tho 
provinces in Iiiilia beyond tho llydiispes, wero all that at 
last remained to the Ghaziievides. 

ilusiiood, returning from tho defeat which he, deserted 
by his troops, had sustainetl at tho hand of tho Turkmans, 
and hastening to India to recruit his forces, was deposed by 
a mutiny in tho army, and his brother Mohammed, whoso 
eyes ho had put out, was placed upon tho throne. Modood, 
the son of Musaood, who hud been left by his father with 
an army at Balkh, marched against Mohammed, whom 
ho dethroned. ^lodood made some cflbrts against tho 
Scljukians, and for a time recovered Trausoxiana. But tho 
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BOOK III, feebleness and distraction now apparent in the empire of 
criAP. I. the Ghaznendes encouraged the Raja of Delhi, in concert 
' with some other rajas, to hazard an insurrection. They 

reduced Tannasar, Hansi the capital of Sewalik, and even 
the fort of Nagracote. The Rajas of the Punjab endea- 
voured torecovertheirindependence ; and theMohammedan 
dominion was threatened with destruction. 

In the year 1049 Modood died; and a rapid change of 
princes succeeded, violently raised to the throne, and vio- 
lently thrown down from it. His son Musaood, a child of 
four years old, was set up by one general ; and, after a 
nominal reign of six days, gave place to -Ali, the brother of 
Modood, who was supported by another. Ali reigned about 
two years, when he was dethroned by Abdul Reshid, his 
uncle, son of the great Mahmood. Togrul, governor of 
Segistan, rebelled against Reshid, and slew him after 
reigning one year, Togrul himself was assassinated after 
he had enjoyed his usurpation but forty days. Furokhzad, 
a yet surviving son of Musaood, was then raised to the throne, 
who, dying after a peaceable reign of six years, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim reigned a period of no less than forty-two years, 
After Rb had terminated his disputes with the dangerous 
Seljukians, by resigning to them all the provinces they 
had usurped of the Ghaznevide empire, he^ directed his 
ambition towards India. An army which he dispatched into 
that country is said to have reduced to his obedience many 
places which had not yet yielded to the Moslem arms. In 
the year 1080, he marched in person : and by the successful 
attack of several places of strength, added the territory they 
protected to his dominions.^ Against the house of Seljuk, 
now reigning over Persia, Khorasan, and Bucharia,the latter 
comprehending the ancient provinces or kingdoms of Bac- 
tria, Sogdiana, and Transoxiana, he found protection chiefly 
by intermarriages and alliance. 

Ibrahim was succeeded bj^-his son MusaoocJ, who enjoyed 
a peaceable reign of sixteen years. With the exception of 
one expedition, under one of his generals, who penetrated 

* rerishta mentions a city to wliicli lie came (the place not intcllifribly 
marked,) the inhabitants of which came originally fi*om Khorasan, liaving been 
banished thither with their families, for rebellion, by an ancient Persian king. 
Sec Ferishta, Dow, i. 1 17. 
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he vend ilienange'’, Iiiflia ixinainod unmolested by his arms. TOOK TIL 
I3ui as tile Indian ])rovincC''^ novr formed the cliief i)ortion <'nAr. i. 

of Ills dominions. Lahore became the principal seat of his 

^"overnment. 

“His son Sliorc/' says ilic Persian historian, “placed his 
Foot, on the imperial throne ; btit within a ycai' was assassi- 
imtod l)y Ids brother Arsilla.” Dyi*am, one of the brothers 
of Arsjlln, ma<le his escape ; and fled to the governor of Kho- 
rasan, vdio was brother to the king of Persia, and to his own, 
md ArsillriT mother. By the assistance of this prince, his 
incle, v.dio marched with an army to liis support, lie dc- 
dironed ArsiI!a,aiKl assumed the reins of government, which 
‘lad been lield by the usurj^er for three years. 

Byram, or Bahrain, was twice called into India by the 
lisobcdicnce of the governor of Lahore, who aspired to inde- 
pendence. But lie had no sooner settled this disturbance, 
ban he was called to oppose the governor of another of his 
provinces, avIioso rebellion was attended with more fatal 
consequences. A range of mountainous country, known 
:>y the name of the mountains of Gaur, occupies the space 
pctwcen the province of Khorasan and Bactria on the west 
ind north, and the provinces of Segistan, Candahar, and 
Jabul on the south. The mountaineers of this district, a 
vild and warlike race, had hardly ever paid more than a 
lominal obedience to the sovereigns of Persia. The district, 
lowever, had been included in the dominions of the 
hiltans of Ghizui ; and had not yet been detached by the 
5eljiikian encroachments. In the daj^s of Byram, a desccn- 
lant of the ancient princes of the country, Souri by name, 
van governor of the province. Finding himself possessed 
if power to aim at independence, he raised an arm}^ of Af- 
;hans, such is the name (famous in the history of India) b}" 
rhich the mountaineers of Gaur arc distinguished, and 
based Byram from his capital of Ghizni. Byram, however, 
laving collected and recruited his army, marched against 
lis enemy, and aided by his subjects of Ghizni, who deceived 
nd betrayed their new master, gained a complete victory, 
nd put the Gaurian to a cruel death. The power which he 
ained was but of short duration. Alla, the brother of Souri, 
dio succeeded him in his usurped dominion, hastened to 
epair his loss. Byram was defeated in a decisive battle, 
nd fled towards India; but sunk under his misfortunes, 
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book IIL and expired, after a languid, but gentle reign of Hiirtv-fivo 
oiiAi\ n, years. 

He ^vas succeeded ])y his son Khosroo,^dio vntluliov; lo 
India, and made Lahore his capital. This prince cherishctl 
the hope of recovering the lost dominions of his house from 
the Gauriau usurper, by aid from his kinsman, tlie king of 
Persia: and collected an army for that purpose: but at 
this moment a fresh horde of Turkman Tartars rushed 
upon the Persian provinces, and inundated even Cabul and 
Candahar, from which the Gauriau s were obliged to retire. 

after two years’ possession, were expelled bv 
the Gaurians. The Gaurians Avere again defeated by the 
ai ms of Hiosroo, and yielded up the temporary possession 
of Ghizni to its former masters. Khosroo continued to 
reside at Lahore, and haAung died after a reign of seven years, 
was succeeded by his son Ivhosroo the Second. 

Mohammed, brother to the Gauriau usui’jier, piu'sucd the 
same ambitious career. He soon rendered himself master 
of the kingdom of Ghizni or Candahar: and not satisfied 
Avith that success, penetrated even into India; overran 
Multan, with the proAunces on both sides of the Indus ; and 
adA^anced as far as Lahore. After an uninteresting striige^le 
of a few years, Khosroo was subdued ; and in the year 
1184 the sceptre was transferred from the house of Ghizni 
to the house of Gaur. The same era AA^hich was marked 
by the^ fall of the Qhaznevides, was distinguished by the 
reduction of the house of Seljuk. The weakness and effe- 
minacy which, after the vigour and ability of the founders 
of a new dynasty, uniformly take place among the princes 
their successors, ha\ung relaxed the springs of the Seljukian 
government, the subordinate governors threAv off their depen- 
dence ; and a small portion of the dominions of Malek now 
OAvned the authority of Togril his descendant. 


CHAPTER 11. 

From the CoTn/ttienceiTieiit of the first Gauriau Dynasty to 
that of the second Gauriau or Afghan Dynasty. 

jl/TOHAMSIED left the government of India after the 
^ defeat and death of Khosroo, in the hands of a vicero}’' 
and returned to Ghizni. After an absence of five years, he 
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marclied towards Ajmere; and, having taken the city of BOOK III. 
Tiberhind, is said to have been on his way back, when he chap. ii. 

heard that the Rajas of Ajmere and Delhi, with others in 

confederacy, were advancing with a large army to relieve the IR^O. 

city which he had just taken and left. He turned and met 
them a little beyond Tannasar. Having incautiously al- 
lowed his army to be surrounded by superior numbers, he 
was defeated, and,' being severely wounded, escaped with 
great difficulty from the field of battle. He took such mea- 
sures as the moment allowed, to secure his provinces and 
forts, and hastened to Gaur, 

After little more than a year he was prepared to return 
to India with a formidable army of Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans. The combined Rajas had consumed their time 
in the siege of Tiberhind, which had resisted them for one 
. year and one month. Ho fewer, it is said, than 150 kings, 
with their armies, amounting, by '^the lowest and most mo- 
derate account, to 300,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and a great 
body of infantry,” met him on the former field of battle. 

The Rajas sent him an insulting proposal that he might 
be permitted to march back unmolested, if he had the 
prudence to decline the combat. Mohammed had learned 
wisdom from experience. Sending an humble answer, that 
he was only the servant of his brother, bound to execute 
his commands, and praying for time, to learn the will of his 
master; he filled the Rajas, and their enormous camp with 
an ill-groimded and intemperate presumption. While they 
were spending the night in revelling and joy, Mohammed 
crossed the ifiver with his army, and fell upon them before 
the alarm was spread. The extent of the camp was so 
great, that a part of the army had time to form itself, and 
advance to cover the flight. Mohammed immediately drew 
off his troops to meet them. Forming a strong reserve of 
his chosen horse, he ordered the rest of his army, drawn up 
in four lines, to receive the enemy calmly. The first line, 
having discharged its missile weapons, was made to with- 
draw to the rear ; the next, coming in front, discharged in 
like manner its weapons, and in like manner gave place to 
another. By this stratagem were the enemy held in play, 

“till the sun was approaching the west,” when Mohammed, 
placing himself at the head of his reserve, rushed upon the 
fatigued and now presumptuous multitude ; who were im- 
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BOOK III, mediately thrown into the gi'eatest disorder, and recoiled, 
CHAP. II. like a troubled torrent, from the bloody plain.” 

■ Shortly after this event, Mohammed returned to Ghizni, 

^ leaving the fruits of the victory to be gathered and secured 

by his favourite general, Koottub. The events of this man's 
life, though far from singular in the East, involved extraor- 
dinary changes of condition and fortune. In his childhood, 
he Avas brought from Turkestan to Nishapore, the capital 
of Khorasan, and there sold for a slave. It happened that 
the master by wdiom he was bought had the disposition to 
give him education, and that the quickness of his parts 
enabled him to profit by this advantage. The death of his 
patron, however, exposed him once more to the chance of 
the market ; which foiiiunately assigned him to Mohammed 
the Gaurian. His intelligence and assiduity attracted in 
time the notice of the Prince. He advanced by gradual ac- 
cessions of favour, till he rose to be ^faster of the Horse. 
Even misfortune, though he lost a detachment of men, 
and was taken prisoner by the enemy, did not lose him 
the kindness of Mohammed: or interrupt the career of his 
promotion. 

Koottub improved, with diligence and ability, the advan- 
tages which his master had gained in India. He reduced the 
surrounding districts ; took the fort of Merat ; and invested 
Delhi. The garrison ventured to meet him in the field. He 
vanquished them ; and, surmounting all opposition, obtained 
possession of the city, 

Mohammed returned to India in 1193. Koottub was 
received with the highest marks of distinction ; and being 
honoured with the command of the van of the army, he 
conquered the raja of Benares ; where Mohammed destroyed 
innumerable idols, and obtained, of course, incalculable 
riches. The whole country submitted, to the confines of 
Bengal. 

Upon the return of Mohammed to Ghizni, Koottub was 
declared his adopted son, and confirmed in the govern- 
ment of India. By various expeditions, he chastised re- 
peatedly the refractorj’’ rajas of Ajmere and Guzerat; took 
the cities of Calinger and Kalpy, with their respective terri- 
tories ; and at last made himself master of the foi*ts of Biana 
and Gualior. 

In the year 1202, I^Iohammed was excited to try his for- 
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time for fi in 1!:^ r.f Un-S rn:- ?/K>K 111. 

]»in;. Aijioii ; Mif j»ro\‘;n<'"v of wliich l]j'‘ L'^'Vorrtnrs hri<I rJiAr ii. 

t!^ro^VI| ofi ? !'< ir n<v' uj)o;i ju'iirc*'':'. 

t liai of Kli.'iri- iii^ cjii \ liC' snb* of 1 Itc ( 'n ] )i;»n .S'*:n h::'! ^ ‘ ’•* 

to t!i^‘ ].inl: of rm i!j'l#‘|M nilrnt kinizdom. nn'lcr nrac*'* 
of })rinrr . l:nf)V,*n l»y ilic nruno of tlir Khriri^'inian dvna^tv, 

Apiin^t T.'Jrr-h, l!if .^ovt-rvi^oi t>r tln\ kinploui, 

f] 1> f] aij nrniy. lint 0>inaj}, a l\irtar ^vlio 

]}n<l or.»-ov(.'n'j^rn in anotlnT p.art ofTi'in^'- 

o.\ian:n and Samarkand for Ids capitrd, inarcdiod to the 

nstajK'f- of 'i'j*.ka‘'h : Mohannin-d Mi^tain»'d a total defeat ; 
jtnrl \vas fain, hy a aoxat ranfom, to jnircha'-e letnni to his 
ov;n of)nidiy. Int(d]i;:once of liis deh.at ^va^ to In'-’ servants 
tlic signal fop rcn’olt. Ilis slave Ildckuz. having asoiincd 
supremacy in hisca])ital of Ghizni', refused him admittance, 
lie continued his route to Multan, wlierc anotlier of his ser- 
vants took arms against him. Being joined bymany of Ids 
friends, he gave the traitor battle, and obtained Uie vic- 
tory. He next collected such of his trooj^s ns were in the 
contiguous i>rovinces of India, and marched hack to Glnzni 
wlicro tlic rebellious slave was delivered up l»y the inha- 
bitants. 

At the same time with the other rebellious attempts, * 
to which his defeat hy the Kharismians had given birth, 
a tribe of Indians, inhabiting the country about the 
sources of the Indus from the Nilab or western branch of 
that river u])wards to the Sewalik mountains; called by 
the Persian iiistorian, Gickers, and by him described as a 
people exccssivfdy rude and barbarous, putting their fe- 
male cliildren to death; attempted tlic recovery of their 
independence, and proceeded towards Lahore. Jlohammed 
had no sooner recovered his capital than he marched 
against them ; and Koottub at the same time advancing 
from Delhi, tlicy were attacked on both sides, and specdilj^ 
subdued. J^lohammcd was returning to Ghizni, when he 
was murdered in his tent by two Gickers, who penetrated 
thither in the niglit. 

The deatli of Mohammed, who left no children, pro- 
duced a contest for the succession, and a division of the 
empire. Mahmood, his nephew, retained Gaur, of which 
he was governor. Eldoze, another governor, took posse.s- 
sion of Candahar and Cabiil ; and Koottub claimed the 
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sovereignty of India. EKlozo inarclied ag.iin^t liitn ; Init 
v‘n.s met and conquered. Knot tub, folbnving u]> liN vir- 
iory, ])rc>coedcd to Gliizni, vhere he was crown i d. He ru‘W 
resigned himself to sloth and indulgence. EIdo>a‘, ^^vho 
had retired to Kinnan,' his former province, obtaiia^d in- 
telligence of this degeneracy, and of the disgmst to whicli it 
had given birth. He raised an army, and surprised Jvoottub. 
who withdrew to India, and made no cflort for the rr- 
covdry of Ghizni ; but is celebrated for having governed 
his Indian dominions with great justice and moderation. 
During his administration, Bahar and Bengal were added 
to the Mohammedan dominions.- He died onl}' four years 
after the death of Mohammed, in 1210. Takash, the 
Kharismian, who had extended his sway over almost the 
whole of Persia, shortly after marched against Eldoze, and 
added Ghizni, with all the possessions of the Gaurides, as 
far as the Indus, to his extensive empire. 

Koottub was succeded by his son xVram ; who jirovod 
unequal to the task of reigning. Multan and Sind were 
seized upon by one chief ; Bengal by another ; and in 
almost every province the standard of revolt was raised, 
or 2 ^reparing to be raised ; when the Omrahs of Delhi 
in\uted Altumsh, the son-in-law of Koottub, and governor 
of Budaoon, now the country of the Eohillas, to ascend 
the throne. The reign of Ai'am scarcely completed 
a. year. 

Altumsh, like Koottub, had been a slave from Tartary ; 
but, being remarkable for the beauty of his persoii, was 
thought by his master worthy of a good education. He 
was sold to Koottub for a large sum, and appointed master 
of the chase. He rapidly made his way to great favour ; 
was at last married to the daughter of his sovereign ; and 
declared his adopted son. 

Altumsh ascended not the throne in perfect tranquillity. 
Several of Koottub’s generals aspired to improve their 
fortune by resistance ; and Eldoze, being driven from 
Ghizni by the arms of the Kharismian monarch, made an 
eflfoi't to procure for himself a scej^tre in India. But 


' This is said by Ferishta, to be distinct from thc])iM\incc of Persia, so 
called, and to designate a town between Ghizni and India. Urjj^gs, i. 152. — W. 
2 Hist, of Beiigal, by Cliarics Stewart, Ei>q., sect. iii. 
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Altiimsli jjrevailed over all liis opponents ; and reigned BOOK III. 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges. chap. ti. 

This prince died in 1235, and was succeeded by his son 

Feroze ; who appearing a weak and dissolute prince, sub- 1-^^- 
servient to the cruel passions of hjs mother, was soon 
deposed ; and Sultana Euzia, the eldest daughter of Al- 
tumsh, was raised to the throne. 

It is a rare combination of circumstances which, in the 
East, places sovereign power in the hands of a woman. 

Euzia possessed manly talents and great virtues. The 
idea, however, of the weakness of her sex, encouraged the 
presumption of her deputies in the various provinces. 

She contended with success against more than one rebel- 
lious and usurping governor. But her difficulties con- 
tinually increased ; and at last a combination of the 
Omrahs set up her brother Byram, as a competitor for the 
throne. She was still able to meet the rebels with an 
army. But the Turkish or Taiiiarian mercenaries in her 
brother’s pay were an overmatch for her Indian troops. 

She was conquered and put to death, after a reign of three 
years and six months. 

Byram the Second, nursed in pleasure, and a stranger 
to control, was a weak, imprudent prince. The jealousies 
which he felt towards the great men in his court, he 
sought to relieve by assassination. His vizir, having es- 
caped an intended blow, found means to regain his con- 
fidence : and being placed at the head of an army against 
the Moguls, he matured the dissatisfaction of the Omrahs, 
and, turning the army of Byram against himself, dethroned 
and killed him, about two years after he had ascended 
the throne. 

It was during this reign that the Moguls, destined to 
erect in India the greatest empire it had ever seen, first 
penetrated into that country. Jangiz, the chief of a tribe 
of Tartars, distinguished by the name of Moguls, who 
roamed with their flocks and herds on the northern side 
of the wall of China, formed, by talents and good fortune, 
one of those combinations, among different tribes of Tar- 
tars, which more than once within the period of history 
had been witnessed before ; and never without extensive 
revolutions and conquests. Partly by force, partly by 
intimidation, partly by hopes of sharing in the advantages 
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BOOK in. of conquest, Jangiz, about the year 1210, ^vas acknowledged 
CHAP. n. as Klhan, by all the shepherd-hordes from the wall of 

China to the Yolga. The presumption and pride of two 

1210. such elevated neighbours as the emperor of China and 
the new sovereign of Tartary, could not fail to kindle the 
flames of war. Innumerable squadrons of Tartars sur- 
mounted the unavailing rampart which the Chinese had 
in former ages raised to exclude them. Pekin was taken ; 
and the northern provinces of China were added to the 
empire of Jangiz. 

About the same time a quarrel arose on the opposite 
side of MS' dominions. Mohammed was now king of 
Kharism, which from a revolted province had gi'own into 
the seat of a great empire, extending from the borders of 
Arabia to those of Turkestan. The monarch of so many 
provinces, which prided themselves in their riches and 
the acquirements of civilized life, made light, it seems, of 
the power of him who ruled over multitudes, indeed, but 
of men who had no riches except their cattle, and no 
cities except their camps. An injury done to some of the 
subjects of Jangiz, for which all reparation was haughtily 
refused, first drew upon western Asia the fury of his 
i)rms. Mohammed crossed the Jaxartes to meet his enemy 
in the plains of Turkestan, with no less, it is said, than 
four hundred thousand men. But these were encountered 
by seven hundred thousand Tartars, under Jangis and his 
sons, who in the first battle, which was suspended by the 
night, laid one hundred and sixty thousand Khaiismians 
dead upon the field. 

After this fatal blow, Mohammed expected to arrest the 
progress of the victor, by throwing his troops into the 
frontier towns. But the arms of Jangiz were irresistible : 
the places of greatest strength were obliged to surrender ; 
and Kharism, Transoxiana, and Khorasan, soon acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the Mogul. He was withdrawn, 
by the wishes of Ms troops, from the further prosecution 
of Ms conquests in the West, and died in the year 1227 ; 
but left sons and grandsons to copy the deeds of their 
progenitor. In the year 1258, the conquest of Persia was 
consummated ; and the last remains of the power of the 
Caliphs and Seljukians trampled in the dust. 

It was but an incursion which, in the year 1242, the Mo- 
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guls, during tlie reign of Byram IL, made into India : they BOOK IIL 
2)luridered the country as far as Lahore, and then retreated chap. ii. 
to Gliizni. 

Upon the fall of Byram, the men in power t nought 
proper to take from his prison Musaood, the son of Beroze, 
the late king, and set him upon the throne. In the 
second year of his reign, an army of Mogul Tartars made 
a descent into Bengal, by the way, says Ferishta, of Chitta 
and Tibet.^ They met, wc are told, with a total defeat. 

On the following year, however, another army of the same 
people crossed the Indus ; but Musaood marching against 
them in force, they were pleased to retire. Musaood, how- 
ever, in a reign of four years, had disgusted his nobles by 
his vices ; and made them bold by his weakness. They 
combined to call Mahmood, his uncle, to the throne, and 
Musaood was thrown into 2 )rison for life. 

Mahmood II., \i])on the death of his father Altumsh, 
had been consigned to a prison ; but there exhibited some 
firmness of mind, by supporting himself with the fruits 
of his industry in copying books ; while he often remarked 
that “ he who could not work for his bread did not deserve 
it.” He was released by his predecessor, Musaood, and 
received the government of a province ; in which he acted 
with so much vigour and prudence, that the fame of his 
administration recommended him to the Omrahs, as the 
fittest jierson to cover, with his power and authority, their 
rebellious enterprise. 

The infirm administration of the preceding princes had 
introduced much disorder into the kingdom. The tribes 
of Hindus, knowm by the name of Gickers, a moi'e active 
and enter^Drising race than the general body of their coun- 
trymen, had been guilty of many acts of insubordination 


' This fact; the passage of an army from Tartary, through Tibet, into Bengal 
(if real) is of no small importance. Ferishta gives us no furtlier intelligence of 
the place ; and it is in vain to inquire. Chitta may perhaps correspond with 
Kitta or Kitay, or Catay, which is one of the names of China, but is also applied 
by tlie Persian liistorians to many parts of Tartary ; to the country, for exam- 
ple, of the Igoors : to the kingdom of Koten, south from Cashgar, See. See 
DTIerbelot, Biblioth. Orient, articles Igurs^ Cara Calhaij Tarikh, Khatha, 
Khotan. — I\Ir. Stewart, (See Hist, of Bengal, p. G2) says, that the invasion 
which is here spoken of by Ferishta, was an invasion of Orissiaris only, not of 
Moguls. — 51. 

No confusion is made by Ferishta. The events are clearly quite distinct. 
There is nothing very extraordinary in an incursion into India from Tibet, 
through Nepal. It is not long since Nepal was invaded by a Chinese army, — 
Kirkpatrick’s Nepal.— W, 
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BOOK III. find violence towards tlie ^^lohammedan govornini nt fiinl 
ciiAr. II. people, in the provinces near the Indus. One of the tir-t 

enterprises of Mali mood, was to chastise this ]»enph‘ : 

many thousands of whom he carried away into captivity. 
Of the Omrahs, who had received Jagheers, or estates in 
land, many declined or refused to furnish their quota of 
troops for the army ; though it was for the maintenance 
of those troops, that the estates, says Ferishta, were 
bestowed. The chiefs who infringed this condition were 
carried prisoners to Delhi ; and their sons, or other rela- 
tions, gifted vdth the estates. Some places of strength, 
in the coimtry lying between the Jumna and the Gauges, 
were taken. A governor of the Indus, who had rebelled 
was reduced to obedience, and received into hivour. Shir, 
the king’s nephew, viceroy of Lahore and Multan, expelled 
the Moguls from Ghizni, and once more annexed that 
kingdom to the Indian part of the Gaurian empire. Mah- 
mood fell into the error of disgusting his Omrahs, by 
pampering a favourite ; but recovered his authority’, by 
sacrificing, with a good gi'ace, the author of his danger. 
A fresh army of the Moguls crossed the Indus, in the 
year 1257 ; but retired upon the approach of Mahmood. 
In the following year, an ambassador from Hallaku, the 
gi’andsoii of Jangiz, who had just completed the conquest 
of Persia, arrived at Delhi. The grandest possible display 
of the power and wealth of the empire seems to have 
been studied upon this occasion. To meet the represen- 
tative of the conqueror, before whom Asia trembled, the 
vizir went out at the head of 50,000 foreign horse, 200,000 
infantry, 2000 elephants of war, and 3000 carriages of 
fireworks. With this magnificent escort, the ambassador 
was conducted to the royal presence : all the officers, dig- 
nitaries, and dependants of the empire, in gorgeous attire, 
surrounding the throne. This appears to have been a 
message of peace ; since nothing of importance occurred 
till the death of Shah, which happened in the year 1 2G5. 

This prince carried to the throne that contempt of jfiea- 
sure and show, and that simplicity of manners, which he 
had learned in his adversity. “ Conti ary,” says Ferishta, 
“ to the custom of princes, he kept no concubines. He 
had but one wife, whom he obliged to do every homely 
part of housewifery ; and when she complained one day, 
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that she lind hurncd her fingers in baking liis bread, de- 
siring lie would allow licr a maid io assist her, he rejected 
her I’eqncsl, with saying — tliat he was only a trustee for 
the state, and that he was doterinincd not to biu-den it 
with needless expenses. lie therefore exhorted her to 
persevere in iier duty witli patience, and God would reward 
her in the end. the emperor of India never cats in 
public, his tabic was rather that of a hermit, than suit- 
able to a great king. He also continued the wliiinsical 
notion of living by his pen. One daj’, as an Omrah was 
ins{)eciing a Koran, of the emperor’s writing before him, 
he pointed out a word which he said was wrong. The 
king, looking at it, smiled, and drew a circle round it. 
But when the critic was gone, he began to erase the circle, 
and restore the word, Tliis being observed by one of his 
old attendants, he begged to know his I^Iajesty’s reason 
for so doing ; to which he replied, ' that he knew the word 
was originally right, but he thought it better to erase from 
a papci*, than to touch the heart of a poor man, hj bring- 
ing him to shame.’ ” 

Mahmoocl died without leaving any sons ; and his vizir, 
Baliu, who even in his life-time engrossed the principal 
share of power, without opposition, mounted the throne. 
BaUu was originally a Turk, of Chitta,» of the tribe of Al- 
bori. He was taken, when very young, by the Moguls who 
overran his country, and sold to a slave-merchant, who 
carried him to Bagdad. The master into whose hands ho 
fell, learning that he was a relation of Alt mush, who then 
reigned at Delhi, proceeded with him to that city, and 
presented him to that monarch, who received him gladly, 
and liberally rewarded bis conductor. 

A brother of Balia bad already made his way to the 
court of Delhi, and was considerably advanced in the road 
of favour and power. The young adveutm^er improved 
his advantages ; and rapidly ascended the ladder of pro- 
motion. He took an active part in all the revolutions 
which placed so many successors on the throne. In the 

* Tlic names of persons and places arc carelessly and inaccurately wTitlen 
in most of the MSS. of Verishta, and Dow seems to have taken little or no 
trouble in collntiiitr copies, and determining the preferable reading. In this 
respect, the translation by Col. Briggs is much more exemplary. Accord itigly, 
we find in this place, the name of the king, not Balin, but Bulbun ; he was a 
Turk, and a native of Kara-IvJiutta, part of Chinese Turtury.— 
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BOOK IIL reign of Aliisaoocl be was raised to tbe dignity of lord of 
CHAP. Ti. requests ; and in that of Mahmood obtained the vizirat. 

The reign of Ealin was severe ; but vigilant, clear- 

12G5-70. sighted, and consistent. He punished disobedience with 
ra23idit3" and cruelty ; but he distinguished talents with 
care, and rewarded services with discernment and gene- 
rosity. The fame of his government made his alliance be 
courted, even by the Mogul sovereigns who reigned over 
Tartary and Persia. 

“He expelled,” says Ferishta, “all flatterers, usurers, 
pimps, and players, from his court ; and being one day 
told, that an Omrah, an old serA^ant of the crown, who 
had acquired a vast foHune by usuiy and monopoly in the 
bazaar or market, would present him with some lacks of 
rupees, if he would honour him with one word from the 
throne; he rejected the proposal with great disdain. 
•What, he said, must his subjects think of a king who 
should condescend to hold discourse with a wretch so in- 
famous.” As freedom of bargain respecting interest on 
loans is exceptionable, on principles of superstition alone, 
Balin was i^ossibly mistaken in his instance, without being 
correct in his rule. The association of the king with per- 
sons infamous by their vices, sheds no moral depravity 
among the people, except in that proportion exactly in 
which it sheds contempt upon the throne. 

The generosity of Balin made his court the resort and 
asylum of the various princes, whom the arms of Jangiz 
and his successors had rendered fugitives from their king- 
doms. More than twenty of these unfortunate sovereigns, 
from Tartary, Transoxiana, Khorasan, Persia, Irak, Azar- 
bijan, Persia proper, Eoum, and Syria, among whom were 
two princes of the race of the Cahphs, had allowances as- 
signed them from the revenues of Balin, with palaces, 
which took their names from their possessors, and admis- 
sion, on all public occasions, to the presence and throne of 
their benefactor. The most learned men from all Asia, 
accompanying their respective princes, or seeking tbe 
same asylum, were assembled at Delhi. “And the court 
of India,” says the historian, “ was, in the days of Balin, 
reckoned the most polite and magnificent in the world. 
All the philosophers, poets, and dmnes, formed a society 
every night, at the house of the prince Shehid, the heir 
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apparent to the empire. Another society of musicians, BOOK III. 
dancers, mimics, players, buffoons, and story-tellers, was chap. ii. 

constantly convened at the house of the emperor’s second 

son Kera, who was given to pleasure and levity. ^The 
Omrahs followed the example of their superiors, so that 
various societies and clubs were formed in every quarter 
of the city.” 

The hills to the south-east of Delhi were inhabited by 
Hindus,^ who acted the part of banditti and plunderers ; 
and advanced, in numbers resembling an army, sometimes 
to the very walls of the capital. Balin ordered operations 
against them ; and they were massacred without mercy. 

The soldiers, who carried hatchets for the purpose, cut 
down, to the distance of one hundred miles, the woods to 
which the robbers retired. The cleared space proved ex- 
cellent land, and was speedily peopled ; the inhabitants 
being protected from the mountaineers by a line of forts 
erected at the bottom of the hills. 

The Shah gave considerable employment to his army, in 
bridling the wild inhabitants of the mountains near the 
centre of his dominions ; but he rejected the advice of his 
counsellors to regain the distant provinces of Malwa and 
Guzerat, which had asserted their independence from the 
time of Koottub ; ^ wisely observing, that the cloud of 
Moguls, now gathered on his northern frontier, presented 
an object of more serious and anxious regard. 

His accomplished and philosophical son, Mohammed 
Shehid, was appointed viceroy of the northern provinces, 
to hold in check those dangerous neighbours. And he 
assembled around him the men, most eminent for thought 
or action, whom the Asiatic world at that time contained. 

Argun, the grandson of Hallaku who subdued Persia, 
and the fourth in descent from Jangiz, now filled the 
throne of Persia ; and another descendant of that renown- 
ed conqueror, by name Timur, ruled, over the eastern 
provinces, from Khorasan to the Indus. In revenge for 
some former check, as well as by desire for extension of 

* They were not the people of the hills, hut the inhabitants of the Do-ah, 
and either bank of the Ganges below it ; as Bhojpf)or and Benares; an active, 
vigorous, and courageous race of peasantry. Their numbers and boldness at 
this period show tiiat the Mohammedan authority was far from established, 
even in the districts adjacent to the capital.— W. 

2 They had never been conquered, only invaded by the Mohammedans, and 
that with various success. — W. 
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BOOK in. empire, Timur invaded India vitli a large army, in 12Sn. 
cii.u>. n. They vere met by the Indian prince, and battle vas 

joined. Both leaders displayed the talents of great genc- 

1285. rals ; but Mohammed at last prevailed, and the Mogids 
betook themselves to flight. Mohammed joined in the 
pursuit. He had just halted, in order to return ; vhen 
he was sui-prised with only five hundred attendants, by a 
party of the enemy ; and, being overpowered by superior 
numbers, was slain defending himself to the last. The 
army and the empire were filled with gidef by his fall. 

While the son was engaged in his arduous defence of 
the empire against the Moguls, the father was employed in 
subduing a dangerous rebellion in Bengal. Toghrul, go- 
vernor of that rich and powerful province, had executed 
an expedition ag.ainst the Baja of Jajnagur, a province 
boimded on the north by Bengal, and on the east by 
Orissa. Succeeding, and obtaining great treasure, he began 
to feel himself too great for a subject ; delayed remitting 
the Emperor’s share of the iDlunder ; and, hearing that 
Balin was sick, and too iU to survive, raised the red um- 
brella, andjassumed the title of king. Balin ordered the 
Governor of Oude to assume the oflice of Subahdar of 
Bengal, and, with an army which he committed to his 
command, to march against the rebel. The new Subahdar 
was defeated ; and Balin was so enraged that he bit his 
own flesh, and commanded the general to be hanged at the 
gate of Oude. Another of his generals, whom he sent to 
wipe off the disgrace, had no better success ; when Balin, 
deeply affected, resolved to take the field in person. 
Toghrul, hearing of his approach, thought proper to elude 
the storm, by retiring. He intended to remain in J ajnagur 
till the Shah retired ; and then to resume the command 
of the province. With some diflBculty Balin procured 
intelligence of his route. An exploring party, at last, 
discovered and surprised his camp. Toghrul fled and was 
killed, when Bahn inflicted sanguinary punishment on his 
adherents. 

But the death of his great and hopeful son was a blow 
to the heart of Babn, to which no success could yield a 
remedy. Oppressed at once with grief, with business, 
and with old age (he was now in his eightieth year,) he 
languished for a short time, and expired. He appointed 
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his grandsoDj by the deceased Mohammed^ his successor. BOOK III. 
Kera*, however, the second son of Balin, was governor of chap. ii . 

Bengal, the most affluent province of the empire ; and the 

Omrahs, respecting his present power, more than the will 
of their deceased master, raised his son Kei Kobad to the 
throne, 

Kei Kobad was in his eighteenth year, handsome in his 
person, of an affable and mild disposition, and not slightly 
tinctux'ed with hterature. His mother was a beautiful 
princess, daughter of the emperor Altumsh. ‘Hie de- 
lighted,” says his historian, “in love, and in the soft 
society of silver-bodied damsels with musky tresses,” 

He adds : “ WTien it was publicly known that the king 
was a man of pleasure, it became immediately fashionable 
at court ; and, in short, in a few days, luxury and vice so 
prevailed, that every shade was filled with ladies of plea- 
sure, and every street rung with music and mirth. The 
king fitted up a palace at Kilogurry, \xpon the banks of fche 
river Jumna, and retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
undisturbed, admitting no company but singers, players, 
musicians, and buffoons.” 

The father of Kei Kobad remained contented with his 
government of Bengal. But Nizam-ud-din, who became 
the favourite minister of the young Shah, conceived hopes, 
from the negligence of his master, of paving for himself a 
way to the throne. He proceeded to remove the persons 
whose pretensions were likely to obstinict his career. The 
many acts of craelty and perfidy, of which he was the 
cause, shed discredit upon the government. The father of 
Kei Kobad saw the danger, and forewarned his son ; but 
the prince could not attend to business, without sacrificing 
pleasure. He found it, therefore, more agreeable to repose 
upon the minister, and neglected the advice. Kera, 
alarmed for his own fate, as well as that of his son, thought 
it advisable to second his advice with his presence, and 
his presence with an army. This was construed an act of 
hostility ; and the Shah marched out from Delhi, at the 
head of an army, to oppose his father. The father, either 
conscious of his inferiority in point of strength, or unwil- 
ling to proceed to the last extremity, requested an inter- 

^ Ferishta. Mr. Stewart says, that in his MSS. the name is Bagora.— M . 

Briggs writes it Kurra. — . 
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BOOK III. view. This was dreaded by the minister, who endeavoured 
CRAP. II. to blow up the vanity and presumption of the young 

monarch to such a pitch, that he might hear of nothing 

1289. But a battle. Kera was not easy to be repulsed, and re- 
newed his application by a letter full of parental expostu- 
lation and tenderness. The heart of the young prince 
was coxTupted, but not yet thoroughly depraved. He 
could not resist the letter of his father ; and Nizam-ud- 
din, no longer able to defeat the interview by direct, en- 
deavoured to elude it by artificial means. He prevailed 
upon the prince, as sovereign, to insist upon the first 
interview, in hopes that Kera would refuse. Kera was not 
a slave to points of ceremony, and readily consented to 
repair to the imperial camp, where the son was prepared 
to display his insolence at even his fathei’^s expense. The 
throne was set out with the gi'eatest pomp and ceremony ; 
and Kei Kobad aseending, commanded that his father 
should three times kiss the ground. At the first dooi*, 
the aged prince was ordered to dismount ; and, when he 
came in sight of the throne, to perform the abject obei- 
sance of the East, the mace-bearer at the same time call- 
ing out, according to custom, “The noble Kera to the king 
of the world sends health !” The father, whose heart was 
full, was no longer able to restrain his tears. Upon sight 
of his father in tears, the young prince forgot his insp- 
lence, and mshing from the throne, threw himself upon 
his face at his father’s feet, and implored his forgiveness.^ 

The presence and admonitions of Kei^a made an impres- 
sion upon the mind of Kei Kobad, which it was too soft 
to retain, “When he arrived at Delhi,” says Eerishta, 
“ the advice of his father, for a few days, seemed to take 
root in his mind. But his reformation was not the interest 
of the ministei'.” He accordingly plied him with pleasure 
in all the shapes in which it was known to have the gi’eat- 
est influence on the mind. The most beautiful and ac- 
complished women whom it was possible to procure were 
made to present themselves to him at all the most acces- 
sible moments, and invention was exhausted to find an 
endless variety of modes to surprise and captivate the 
prince with new combinations of charms. The most ex- 

> Mr. Stewart has greatly softened the account of the insolence of Kei 
Kobad. 
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quisite musicians, dancers, players, buffoons, were collected BOOK III. 
to fill up the intervals left vacant by love. chap. ii. 

The hatred, howe 'er, which the success, the presump- — 
tion, and insolence of the minister had engendered in his 
fellow-courtiers ; or the suspicions and fears which, at 
last, though tardily^ were excited in the breast of the 
sovereign, cut short the days and machinations of Nizam- 
ud-din. He was taken off by poison. The authority of 
the king did not long survive. His intemperance in the 
haram brought on a palsy; which disabled him in one 
side, and distorted his countenance. All attention was 
then absorbed by the scramble for iDOwer. Every Omrah 
of popularity set up his pretensions. The friends of the 
royal family brought out the son of Kei Kobad, a child of 
three years old, and set him on the throne. He was sup- 
ported by the Tartars ; a body of whom, as mercenaries, 
were generally kept by the Indian sovereigns, whom they 
became the common instruments of setting up and pulling 
down. On the present occasion, the Tartars had a formid- 
able body of competitors. Of the Afghans, or moun- 
taineers of Gaur and Ghirgistan, on the frontiers of Persia, 
a tribe named Chilligi^ made war and depredation their 
business; and usually, in great numbers, served, as mer- 
cenaries, any power which chose to employ them. An 
adventurer of ‘this tribe, of the name of Mallek, who sub- 
sisted by his sword, rose to distinction in the army of 
Balin : and left his talent and his fortune to his son Fe- 
roze, who at the time of the illness of Kei Kobad, was 
one of the chief Om'rahs, and commanded a province. 

He was joined by the Chilligi mercenaries, who attacked, 
and cut to pieces, the Tartars. There was no longer any 
obstruction. Kei Kobad was killed upon his bed, after a 
reign of little more than three years. Such was the ter- 
mination of the Gaurian, or rather of the first Gaurian 
dynasty ; and such the commencement of the Afghan, or 
second Gaurian dynasty, in the year 1289. At the time 
of this revolution, Kubla, the grandson of Jangiz, sat on 
the throne of Tartary and China; another of his descen- 
dants on that of Persia ; and a third possessed a kingdom 
in Transoxiana, and those ^Drovinces to the north-west of 
the Indus, which constituted the original dominions of 
the house of Ghizni. 

1 It is written Khuliji by Major Stewart. -M. Kliiljl, Briggs.— W . 
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CHAPTER HI. 

From the Commencement of the second Gaurian or Afqhan 
JJynasty, to the Commencement of the Mogul Dijnasty. 

- mastei of the kingdom. He was a man of intelligence ; 

and though guilty of cruelty and injustice in acquiring or 
establishing his throne, he sought to distinguish himself 

S popularity, of his administra- 

lon. For that purpose,” says his historian, “ he gave 
great encouragement to the learned of that age; who, 
Hmf” ™’ incense of flattery at the altar of his 

however, a prince of the royal blood, nephew 
of the late Balm, and a nabob or governor of a province, 
obtained the alhance of several chiefs, and marched with 
an arniy towards Delhi. Feroze placed himself at the 
and sent forward his son with the 
illigi cavalry. The prince encountered the enemy, 
and obtaining an advantage, took several Omrahs pri- 
soners, whom he mounted upon camels with branches 
bung round their necks. When Feroze beheld them in 
this state of humiliation, he ordered them to be unbound 
gave a change of raiment to each, and set an entertain- 
ment before them; repeating the verse, “That evil for 
evil It was easy to return ; but he only was great who 
could return good for evil.” In a few days Chidju was 
taken prisoner, and sent to the king; but instead of death, 
which he expected, received a pardon, and was sent to re- 
side at Multan, on a handsome appointment for life. To 
he Omrahs of the Chilligi, displeased at so much lenitv 
eroze replied, “My friends, I am now an old man, and I 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.” 

T prince, however, did not, it seems 

distinguish sufficiently between lenity and relaxation'. 

I ne police of the empire was neglected; and robbery 
murder, insurrection, ever ready to break loose in Jn'dia 
dittused insecurity over the nation. The Omrahs of the 
Ohilhgi ‘ began,” says Ferishta, “ to lengthen the tongue 
' Jujhoo is the reading of this name by Briggs. — AV. 
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of reproach against their sovereign.” The design was con- BOOK HI. 
ceived of raising one of themselves to the throne ; the pro- chap. ni. 
ject was even discussed at an entertainment, at which they ■■ 
were assembled; but one of the company privately with- 
drew and informed the emperor, who immediately ordered 
them to be arrested and brought before him. It occurred 
to one of them to represent the afiair as a drunken frolic, 
and the words as the suggestion of intosication. The 
prince was pleased to accept the apology ; and dismissed 
them with a rebuke. He was not so lenient to a Dervish, 
or professor of piety, who by the appearance of great 
sanctity, and by the distribution of great liberalities to 
the poor, the source of’ which no one could discover, ac- 
quired immense popularity ; and on this foundation aspir- 
ed, or was accused of aspiring, to the throne. Though 
little or no evidence appeared against him, he was cruelly 
put to death. 

With his expiring breath, the holy Dervish cursed Fe- 
roze and his posterity ; nature was thrown into convul- 
sions upon the death of the saint ; and from that hour 
the fortunes of Feroze were observed to decline. His 
eldest son was afflicted with insanity, which no power of 
medicine could remove. Factions and rebellions disturbed 
his administration. In the year 1291, Hindustan was in- 
vaded by a prince of the house of J angiz, at the head of 
100,000 Moguls ; and though Feroze engaged them, and 
obtained the advantage, he was glad to stipulate for the 
departure of the invaders, by consenting to let them re- 
treat unmolested. 

In this reign occurred an event of great importance in 
the history of Hindustan ; the first invasion of the Dec- 
can by Mohammedan arms. Deccan means the south; 
and is applied in a general manner to the kingdoms and 
districts included in the southern portion of India. It 
does not appear that the application of the name was ever 
precisely fixed. It has been commonly spoken of as indi- 
cating the country south of the Herbudda river, which 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, at Baroach; but as the 
Patan or Mogul sovereignties hardly extended beyond the 
rives Kistna, it is only the country between those t^o 
rivers which, in the language of India, commonly passes 
apder the name of the Deccan. 
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Alla, the nephew of Ferozc, was Nabob, or Governor of 
Korah, one of the districts of the Doab, or country Ijiug 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. Ha^nng di.stinguis lec 
himself in a warfare with some rajas who bordered on Ins 
province, he was gratified by the addition to his govern- 
ment of the province of Oude. His first success appears 
to have suggested further enterprise. He solicited and 
obtained the consent of Feroze to extend his empire over 
the Hindus. Having collected such an army as his re- 
sources allowed, he marched directly, by the diortest 
route, against Eamdeo, one of the rajas of the Deccan, 
whose capital was Deogur, now Dowlatabad.' Alla me 
with no inconsiderable resistance ; but finally prevailed, 
and exacted heavy contributions (exaggerated by the pen 
of Oriental history into incredible sums), as the price ot 
his return. He reti'eatcd many days through several hos- 
tile and populous kingdoms ; the governments ol which 
were too weak or too stupid to offer any obstruction to his 

Feroze was not without uneasiness upon intelligence of 
the ambitious adventure of Alia; and of the great addi- 
tion to his power which the vastness of his plunder _ im- 
plied. He rejected, however, the advice of his wises 
counsellors, to take previous measures for the securing ot 
his authority and power ; and resolved to repose on e 
fidehty of his nephew. He was even so weak as to permit 
Alla, on feigned pretences, to entice him to Korah, where 
he was barbarously assassinated, having reigned only seven 
years and some months. 

Alla made haste to get into his power the familj of i e- 
roze; of whom all who were the objects of any apprehen- 
sion were unrelentingly murdered; and the . ' 

He had scarcely time, however, to settle the affaiis of hi 
government, when he learned that the Mogiil soi eieign o 
Transoxiana had invaded the Punjab 
100,000 men. An army, commanded by liis bioth , ^ c 
sent to expel them. A battle was fought in the neigh- 

1 Written Deogire, by Col. Wilks, 
l)er of petty states meet tis at every, step m its autUeutie h i . 
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hourlinod of LTnoro, in ^viiicli Hio Inrlinns vrort'* vicloriou'-!, BOOK 111. 
niul the reircated. The f;ncce.<“fnl penoT-al ctiAr. jii. 

pent into Gu/erai, wliicli lie quickly reduced to the obe- — 
(lienee of the Shrill. 

Tlie Mogul^r returned the follovong year v.-ifh much 
greater force ; and marched even to tlie vails of Delhi, to 
whicli tliey laid .‘^iegc. Alla at. last collected his army, and 
gave them hat tie. Though his success vas not decisive, 
the Moguls thought proper to retreat. 

Tlie kind’s arhitrary maxims of government, and the 
odiou.s mannei' in vliich he arrived at the supreme com- 
mand, engendered disaflection; and during the fir.st yeans 
of his reign, ho vas hara-ssed hy perq-ictual insurrections 
and rehellion.s. lie ajiplied himself, however, with indus- 
try and intelligence, to the hu.siness of government ; and 
though his administration wa.s severe and oppressive, it 
was regular and vigorous, securing justice and protection 
to the body of the people. His education had been so 
neglected that he could neither read nor write; but feeling 
the disadvantages under which bis ignorance laid him, he 
had firmness of mind to set about the work of his own 
instruction even upon the throne ; acquired the inestima- 
ble faculties of reading and imting; made himself ac- 
quainted with the best authors in the Persian language ; 
invited learned men to his court ; and delighted in their 
conversation. 

In 1303 , he projected another expedition into the Dec- 
can by the way of Bengal, but was recalled by a fresh in- 
vasion of the Moguls of Transoxiana ; who advanced as 
far as Delhi, but retreated without sustaining a battle. 

After thcii- departure, he resolved, by an augmentation of 
his array, to leave himself nothing to fear from that auda- 
cious enemy. But reflecting that his revenues were une- 
qual to so great a burden, he resolved to reduce the 
soldiers’ pay. Kcflecting again, that this would be dan- 
gerous, while the price of articles continued the same, ho 
ordered all prices to be reduced a half ; by that means, 
says Ferishta, with an ignorance too often matched in 
more instructed countries, “ jmst doubling his treasures 
and revenue.” Tlie Moguls were not discouraged by fre- 
quency of repulse. The armies of the king of Transo.x- 
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1310. 


iaua twice invaded Hindustan in 1300, and were twice 
defeated by Toghluk, the general of Alla. 

In the following year the design against the Deccan was 
renewed, and prosecuted with greater resources. Kafoor 
a slave and eunuch, his favorite, and, it v^as said, the in- 
strument of his pleasures, was placed at the head of a 
grand army, and inarched towards the south, lie first 
subdued the country of the Mahrattors,^ which he di- 
vided among his Omrahs,” and then proceeded to the 
siege of Deogur, Ramdeo endeavoured to make his peace 
by submission ; and having agi'eed to pay a visit to the 
emperor at Delhi, and to hold his territories ns a depend- 
ency, he was dismissed with magnificent presents, and his 
dominions were enlarged. 

The division of the Deccan, known by the name of Te- 
lingana, is supposed to have extended, along the eastern 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Chicacole on the north, 
to that of Pulicat on the south ; and to have been se- 
parated on the west from the country known by the name 
of Maharashtra, or by contraction Mahratta, by a line 
passing near Beeler, and at some distance east of Dow- 
lutabad, to the river Tapti.- 

Alla was on his march against the Rajah of Warunkul, 
one of the princes in this district, in 1303, when he was 
recalled by another invasion of the Moguls. He made, 
indeed, a part of his army proceed in the expedition, for 
the purpose of reducing the fort of Warunkul, a place of 
great strength, and, by repute, of immense riches ; but the 
project failed. . In 1307, Kafoor was ordered to march into 
Telingana by the way of Deogur, and lay siege to Wa- 
runkul. Warunkul was taken by assault, after a siege of 
some months.3 The Raja made his peace, by sacrificing 
largely to the avarice of his conquerors, and accejiting the 
condition of a tribute. 

The more Alla tasted of the plunder of the Deccan, the 

1 Til is is the first mention ■which we find of any of the tribes to whom the 
term lilahrattors or ilahratta, is applied, by the Moslem historians. From tliis 
statement we can only conjecture, tliat some district in the Deccan, inhabited 
by the description of Hindus to wliom this name was applied, was overrun, 
and nominally parcelled out by Kafoor, 

2 Wilks, Hist, of Mysore, p. 6. 

3 The neighbouring Kajas, says Ferishta, hastened to the assistance of 
the Hajah of Warunkul; another proof of the division into petty sove- 
reignties. 
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more lie thirsted for additional draughts. In 1310, Kafoor BOOK III. 
was sent 6n a more distant expedition. He marched by chap. hi. 

Deogur ; and penetrating as far as the Carnatic, took the 

Eaja prisoner, and ravaged his kingdom. According to the 1310-21. 
historians, be returned with such wealth as no country ever 
yielded to a predatory invader,' Nor did he remain long 
at Delhi before he persuaded the Shah to send him once 
more into the Deccan, where he ravaged several countries, 
and sent the plunder to Alla. This prince had ruined his 
constitution by intemperance in the seraglio ; and felt his 
health in rapid decline. He sent for Kafoor from the 
Deccan, and complained to him of the undutiful beha- 
viour of his wife and his son. Kafoor, whose eyes had 
already turned themselves with longing to the throne, 
contemplated the displeasure of the emperor against his 
family as a means for realizing his most extravagant hopes. 

He prevailed upon Alla to throw his two eldest sons, and 
their mother, into prison, and to put to death several of 
the chiefs by whom his pretensions were most likely to 
be opposed. When things were in this train, AUa expired 
in the year 1316, in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

The time was not yet come when Kafoor deemed it ex- 
pedient to declare himself king. He produced a testa- 
ment, genuine or spurious, of the late prince, in which he 
appointed Omar, his ^mungest son, then seven years of 
age, his successor, and Kafoor regent. The first act of 
Kafoor’s administration was to put out the eyes of the 
two eldest of the sons of Alla ; but there was a third, 

Mubarik, who escaped, till a conspiracy of the foot-guards 
put the regent to death, only thirty-five days after the 
decease of his master. The reins of government were 
immediately put into the hands of Mubarik ; but he 
thought proper to act in the name of his young brother, 
already upon the throne, for the space of two months, till 
he had gained the Omrahs. He then claimed his birth- 
right ; deposed his brother ; according to the Asiatic cus- 
tom, put out his eyes, and sent him for life to the fort of 
Gualior. 

Mubarik was a man of vicious inclinations, and mean 

* Besides several chests of Jewels, pearls, and other precious things, the 
gold alone amounted to about one hundred millions sterling. Col. Dow thinks 
this not at all incredible: Hist, of Hindost. i. 27G: and Col. Wilks (Hist, of 
Mysore, p. 11) seems to have little objection. 
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understanding. He for a moment sought popularity, by 
remitting the more oppressive of the taxes, and relaxing, 
the reins of government ; but the last so injudiciously, 
that disorder and depredation overran the country. 

The reduction of the revolted Guzerat was one of the 
first measures of Mubarik. The enterprise, being in- 
trusted to an officer of abilities, was successfully per- 
formed. 

The Rajas in the Deccan yielded a reluctant obedience ; 
which, presuming on their distance, they imagined they 
might now, without much danger, suspend. Mubarik, in 
the second year of his reign, raised a great army, and 
marched to Deogur ; where, not finding much resistance, 
he did little more than display his cruelty, in the punish- 
ment of those who, charged with enmity or disobedience, 
fell into his hands. 

Among the favourites of Mubarik, was Hassan, formerly 
a slave, and according to Ferishta, the son of a seller of 
rags in Guzerat.^ This man was an instrument of the plea- 
sures of the Shah ; and upon his accession to the throne, 
had been honoured with the title of Khosroo, and raised 
to the office of Vizir. Finding nothing more to perform 
in the region of Deogur, Mubarik placed Khosroo at the 
head of a part of the army, and sent him on an expedi- 
tion against Malabar, while he himself returned with the 
remainder to Delhi. 

The vices of Mubarik, and of his government, became 
daily more odious. He was the slave of every species of 
intemperance, and void of every humane or manly quality, 
which could procure the indulgence of mankind to his 
faults. Conspiracy succeeded conspiracy, and one insur- 
rection another ; till Khosroo, beholding the contempt in 
^vhich his master was held, believed he might shed his 
blood with safety, and place himself upon his throne. The 
reputation’ and plunder derived from the success of his 
expedition to Malabar,^ had added greatly to his power. 
He made use of his influence over the mind of the em- 
peror, to flu, with his creatures, the chief places both in 

' He was a converted Purwary or Hindoo outcast. Briggs’s Ferishta, 

2^ According to Wilks, what is here called Malauar was not the district which 
is now called by that name, but the hilly belt along the summit of the Ghauts, 
from Soonda to Coorg. Hist, of Mysore, p. 10. 
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the army and the state. In the year 1321, he conceived BOOK III. 
himself prepared for the blow 5 when in one night, Mu- cmvp. in. 
harik and his sons were destroyed. . 

On mounting the throne, Khosroo assumed the title of 
Nasir-ud-din, or defender of religion ; a cause which has 
seldom been associated with that of government, except 
for the purpose of fraud ; and Khosroo, it seems, was 
aware that, for his government, such a covering was re- 
quired. 

He put to death, without remorse, a great multitude of 
persons in the service of Muharik ; all those from whom 
he imagined thab he had anything to fear, and distributed 
the offices of government among his creatures. ^‘The 
army,” says Ferishta, 'Hoved nothing better than a revolu- 
tion; for they had always, upon such an occasion, a dona- 
tion of six months’ pay immediately advanced from the 
treasury:” so exactly does military despotism resemble 
itself, on the banks of the Tiber, and those of the Ganges. 

But though Khosroo met with no opposition in as- 
cending the throne, he did not long enjoy his kingdom in 
peace. 

Ghazi ^ was Governor of Lahore ; and though, for the 
sake of securing him to his interest, Khosroo had be- 
stowed high office and rank upon his son Jonah ; Jonah 
made his escape from Delhi, and joined his father at La- 
hore. 

Ghazi despatched circular letters to the Omrahs, exerted 
himself to raise forces, and was joined by several of the 
viceroys with their troops. Khosroo despatched an army 
to subdue the rebellion ; but the soldiers of Ghazi were har- 
dened by frequent wars with the Moguls ; those of Khosroo, 
enervated by the debauchery of the city, were broken at 
the first onset ; and the confederates marched mth expedi- 
tion to the capital. Khosroo was ready to receive them with 
another army. Though betrayed and deserted in the action 
by a part of Ids troops, he maintained the conflict till night ; 
when he' made a fruitless endeavour to fly with a few of 
his friends. Deserted by his attendants, and dragged from 
Jiis lurking-place, he met the fate which he would have 
bestowed. 

The Omrahs hastened to pay their respects to the victor ; 

* Ghazi Beg Toghluk is the appellation of this nohleman in Ferishta. — W 
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BOOK III. and the magistrates of Delhi presented to him the keys. 

CHAP. III. Mounting his horse^ he entered the city, and arriving at the 
gates of the palace, he addressed the people ; 0 ye subjects 

lo23. Qf gyQ^i empire! I am no more than one of you, v’ho 
unsheathed my sword to deliver you from oppression, and 
rid the world of a monster. If, therefore, an}" of the roval 
line remains, let him he brought, that we, his servants, may 
prostrate ourselves before his throne. If not, let the most 
worthy of the illustrious order be elected among you, and 
I shall swear to abide by yom choice.” But the peo^de cried 
out, with vehemence, that none of the royal family remained 
alive ; and that he, who had protected the empire from the 
Moguls, and delivered it from the tyrant, was the most 
v/orthy to reign. He was then seized, and by a sort of vio- 
lence, placed upon the throne ; the i^eople hailing him ‘‘lung 
of the world.” 

Toghluk is the name by which the new emperor chose to 
be distinguished. It was the name of his father, who is un- 
derstood to have been a slave in the service of Balin. His 
mother was of the tribe of the Jauts. 

After appointing the instruments of his government, the 
first care of Toghluk was to secure his northern frontier 
against the formidable incursions of the Moguls; and so 
judiciously did he station his force, and erect his forts, that 
he was not once molested by those invaders during his 
reign. 

This being accomplished, he sent his son Jonah into the 
Deccan to chastise the Eaja of Warunkul, who, during the 
late disorders, “ had withdrawn his neck from the yoke of 
obedience.” J onah, with the usual ease, hardly meeting with 
any resistance, overran the Hindu kingdoms : leaving every- 
where behind him the cruel marks of impenal vengeance 
and avarice. After a few efforts in the field, the Eaja of 
Warunkul shut himself up in his strong-hold, and was be- 
sieged. From the strength of the place, the siege was a 
work of time ; during which, siclmess, and along vith sick- 
ness, desire to return, and from that desire, opposed disaffec- 
tion, spread themselves in the Mohammedan army. Several 
of the Omrahs withdrew ynfh their troops ; when the Prince, 
no longer able to continue the siege, retreated first to Deo- 
gur, and thence to Delhi. The army was recruited with 
great expedition, and he marched again in a few months 
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towards Waruokul, whicli soon yielded to his arms. Many BOOK HI 
thousands of the Hindus were put to the sword; and the chap, uu 

Naja and his family were sent to Delhi. Appointing Omrahs 

to the government of Telingana,he marched against Cuttack 1324-51. 
where he gamed some advantages, and then returned by the 
way of Warunkul to Delhi. 


Togiluk, receiving complaints of great oppression against 
his officers in Bengal, appointed Jonah governor of Delhi 
and marched toward that province with an army. Nasir ’ 
the of the emperor Balin, had possessed the vice- 

royalty of Bengal, since the death of his father. He ad- 
vanced to meet the Emperor with submission and presents ; 
and was confirmed in his government. Jonah, with the 
nobles of Delhi, went out to meet his father with rejoicings 
upon nis return. A wooden house was hastily erected to 
entertain him. When the entertainment was concluded, 
and the emperor was about to retire, the Omrahs hurrying 
out to be in readiness to attend him, the roof suddenly fell 
in, and crushed him, with several of his attendants ; whe- 
ther by the contrivance of J onah, by the fault of the building, 
or a stroke of lightning, was variously conjectured and be- 
lieved. He reigned but four years and some months, with 
the reputation of a wise and excellent prince. 

J onah mounted the throne by the title of Mohammed III. ; 
and began his reign with acts of liberality and beneficence! 
He distributed profuse gifts, and made magnificent appoint- 
ments . TTiis prince was a compound of heterogeneous qua- 
lities. He was generous to profusion ; a lover of literature, 
in which he had made considerable acquirements ; he was 
not only temperate but austere in his manner of life, and 
an attentive performer of acts of religion ; he had no regard, 
however, to justice, or to humanity; he was cruel and vim 
dictive as a man ; oppressive and tyrannical as a mler. His 
plans proceeded on the supposition, that the hajipiness or 
misery of his subjects was a matter of indifierence ; and when 
their disafiectionbegan to afford him uneasiness, their misery 
seerned to become an object of preference and a source of 
gratification. He displayed, however, no contemptible talents 
in supporting himself against the hatred and detestation of 
mankind. 


Y®® Nasir-ud-din Kurra Khan, and he vas the son of Bulhun, 
see p, 195.— w. 
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BOOK 111. Immediately upon his accession ho directed his attention 
CHAP. HI. to the further subjugation of the Deccan ; but mnre, ii 

would aj)pcar, with a view to plunder, than to per mane ni 

lO'Jd-ol. dominion. His generals appear to have overrun a large 
portion of its more accessible paids. He reduced the Car- 
natic; and in the hyperbolical language of Ferishta, sj^read 
his conquests to the extremity of the Deccan, and from sea 
to sea. 

He adopted frantic schemes of ambition. He raised an 
army for the conquest of the kingdom of Trausoxiana and 
Khorasan, and another for the subjugation of China. Pre- 
vious to the gnxnd expedition against China, 100,000 horse 
were sent to explore the route through the mountains, and 
to establish forts to the confines of China. The horse did, 
we are told, penetrate to the frontiers of China, but were 
met vdth an army which they dumt not oppose; and the 
rains, covering with water the roads and the plains, obstruc- 
ted their retreat. They perished through fatigue, famine, 
and disease; and scarcely a man survived to describe the 
disaster. The inacciu'ate and uninstructive genius of Ori- 
ental history gives us no information respecting the track 
which this ill-fated army pursued. 

The expense of Mohammed’s government led him to op- 
press his subjects bjHncrease of taxes. To this great cause 
of misery and discontent, he added others by injudicious 
schemes of finance. “The King,” says Ferishta, “unfortu- 
nately for his people, adopted his ideas upon currency, from 
a Chinese custom of using paper upon the emperor’s credit, 
with the royal seal appended, for ready money. Moham- 
med, instead of paper, struck a copper coin, which, being 
issued at an imaginary value, he made current by a decree 
throughout Hindustan,” This produced so much confusion 
and misery, and so completely obstructed the collection of 
the revenue, that Mohammed was obliged to recall his de- 
based coin; and individuals acquired immense fortuues by 
the ruin of many thousands, the general misery of the people, 
and the impoverishment of the sovereign. 

Being called into the Deccan, to suppress an insurrection 
raised by his nephew, whom he ordered to be flayed alive, 
and in that condition carried, a horrid spectacle, roimd the 
city ; he took a fancy to the situation of Deogur, resolved to 
make it his capital, by the name of Dowlatabad, and to 
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remove thither the inhabitants of Delhi. This capi-ice he BOOK III. 
carried into execution, unmoved by the calamities that were chap, m. 

to fall upon the individuals, and unable to foresee the aliena- 

tion in the minds of men to which the sight and the reports 1325-51. 
of so much unnecessary evil must of necessity expose 
him. <‘The emperor’s orders,” says the historian, ^^were 
stidctly complied with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate.” 

The provinces, one after another, began now to rebel. The 
Governor of Multan set the example. Scarcely was he sub- 
dued when Bengal broke into insurrection. This, too, the 
Augour of Mohammed quickly reduced. He was thence 
summoned by disturbances in Telingana, where he lost great 
part of his army by a plague, then raging at Warunkul, 

But what, to the mind of Mohammed, was of more impor- 
tance than the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
he himself Avas afflicted with the tooth-ache. He even lost 
a tooth. This he commanded to be buried with solemn pomp 
and a magnificent tomb to be erected over it. 

Calamity in every shape assailed the wretched subjects of 
Mohammed. Such was the excess of taxation, that in many 
parts, particularly in the fertile country betAveen the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the cultivators fled from their fields and 
houses, and preferred a life of plunder and rapine in the 
Avoods. From this, and from unfavourable seasons, famine 
raged about Delhi, and the neighbouring provinces ; and 
multitudes of people perished from want. A chief of the 
Afghans came doAvn from the mountains, and plundered the 
province of Multan. The fierce tribes of Hindus, called by 
Berishta, Gickers, were combined by a leader, and ravaged 
the Punjab and Lahore, 

Mohammed, struck at last Avith the calamities of his reign, 
had recourse to religion for a cure. He sent a splendid em- 
bassy to Mecca, that, his coronation being confirmed by the 
successor of the prophet, the blessing of Heaven might de- 
scend upon his throne. 

The Rajas of Telingana and the Carnatic formed a 
confederacy; and within a feAv months expelled the 
Mohammedans from every place in the Deccan, except 
Dowlatabad. 

Even the Viceroy of Oude rebelled. But the emperor, 
marching against him with expedition, brought him quickly 

VOL. n, p 
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BOOK HI. to his fent. Contrary to his usual practice, !Mt>lKUut}iCtl pai 
oiAP. III. (loned tlie offender, and even restored himtohisgoverninent ; 

declaring, that he ^Yould not believe in his guilt, and ascribing 

lo-Jt 51. pjg transgression to a temporary delusion, which the malice 
and falsehood of others had produced. 

An effort was made to regain what had been lost in the 
Deccan, and governors and troops were despatched to the 
different districts: who in the way of x^huider x-ierfonned 
considerable feats. But in the mean time disturbances of 
a new descrix)tion broke out in Guzerat. Of the mercenary 
troops, composed of Tartars, Afghans, and other hardj" races 
from the North, in which consisted a great x^i'opoi’tion of 
the armies of the Mohammedan emperors of Hindustan, a 
considerable number, during some ages, had been Moguls. 
Of these it would appear that a considerable body had been 
sent to keep in check the turbulent inhabitants of Guzerat. 
They began now to commit de}3redations, and to set the 
power of Mohammed at defiance. Mohammed resolved to 
punish and extirpate them. The presence of the Gmx)eror, 
and their fears, made them withdraw from Guzerat ; but 
they retired into the Deccan, and took Dowlatabad by sur- 
prise. Mohammed allowed them little time to make an 
establishment. They ventured to meet him in battle, 
when they were parity slain and partly disx)ersed. Before, 
he could take the city, fresh disturbances arose in Guzerat. 
Leaving an Omrah to push the reduction of Dowlatabad, 
he hastened to the new insurgents. An army of no incon- 
siderable magnitude opposed him. He carried on his oj^er- 
ations with vigour, and once more prevailed. But in the 
mean time the kloguls in the Deccan, gathering strength 
upon his dejpariure, defeated his general, and x)ursued his 
troops towards Malwa. He resolved to march against them 
in person. But the settlement of Guzerat was an arduous 
and a tedious task. Before it was concluded, he fell sick, 
and died in the year 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years. 

His death was propitious to the Moguls in the Deccan ; 
and afforded time for lajdng the foundation of a ]\lohame- 
dan empire, which rose to considerable power, and preserved 
its existence for several centuries. Upon seizing Dowlata- 
bad, the rebel chiefs agreed to elect a sovereign ; when their 
choice fell upon Ismael, an Afghan, who had been comman- 
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der of a thousand in the imperial army. Among the insur- BOOK III 
gents was a military adventurer of the name of Hussun. chap. in. 
Wonderful things are recorded of his predestination to y" 

power; as usually happens in the case of those who, from 
a degraded station, rise to great command over the hopes 
and fears of mankind. He was an Afghan slave or depen- 
dent of a Brahmen, who professed astrology in Delhi. The 
Brahmen gave him a couple of oxen to cultivate a piece of 
waste ground near the city, as a means of livehhood, where 
his plough turned up a treasure. He informed the Brah- 
men ; and the Brahmen, equally conscientious, or equally 
cautious, the emperor. The Emperor, struck with the 
honest}^ of Hussun, bestowed upon him the command of 
one hundred horse. The Brahmen told him, that he saw 
by the stars he was destined to greatness, and stipulated 
that, when king of the Deccan, he would make him his mi- 
nister. Hussun offered his services to the first commander 
who was sent into the Deccan ; joined the insurgents ; and 
when Ismael was chosen king, he was decorated with the 
title of Zuffer Khan ; and received a large jaghir for the 
maintenance of his troops. 

After Mohammed was summoned from the Deccan, by 
the new disturbances in Guzerat, and after his general was 
obliged to raise the siege of Dowlatabad, Zuffer Khan marched 
with twenty thousand horse against Beder, a city on the 
Godavery, nearly a hundred miles north-west from Golcon- 
da, and about the same distance west from Warunkul. This 
had been the seat of a Hindu rajahship : it was at this time 
a station of one of the imperial generals. Zuffer Khan, ob- 
taining the assistance of the Rajah of Warunkul, who sent 
him fifteen thousand men; and being reinforced with five 
thousand horse, detached to his assistance by the new king 
of Dowlatabad, engaged and defeated the army of Moham- 
med. Returning with glory and plunder, he was met, before 
reaching the capital, by the king; who could not help ob- 
serving, that more attention was paid to the general than 
to himself. Making a merit of what would soon be neces- 
sary : and taking the pretext of his great age, he proposed 
to retire from the cares of government, and recommend 
Zuffer Khan as successor. The proposition was applauded ; 
and the slave or peasant Hussun, mounting the new throne 
by the style and title of Sultan Alla-ud-din, Hussun Kon- 
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goliEhameneej became the founclerof the Ehamenee dynasty. 
Koolburga, or Culberga, v.’hicb had been the place of his 
residence^ he named Ahsunabad, and rendered it the caj^ital 
of the Deccanee empire. 

Sultan Alla was not unmindful of his ancient master ; 
from whose name he added the term Kongoh,^ and accord- 
ing to some authorities^ that of Bahmenee, Brahmen being 
so pronounced, to his royal titles. He invited Kongoh from 
Delhi ; made him lord of the treasury ; and in his edicts as- 
sociated the name of the Brahmen with his own. Hussun 
lived, after the acquisition of royalty, eleven years, two 
months, and seven days; having in that time reduced to 
his obedience all the regions in Deccan which had ever 
acknowledged the sway of the emperors of Delhi. He go- 
verned with wisdom and moderation, and died at Kool- 
burga, in the year 1357, and the sixty-seventh year of his 
agC;^- 

Upon the death of the Emperor Mohammed, his nephew 
Feroze, whom he recommended for his successor, was in the 
imperial camp, and vdthout difficulty mounted the throne. 
The nerves* of the state were relaxed by misgovemment: 
and it displayed but little vigour during the days of Feroze. 
The governor of Bengal aspired to independence : and the 
emperor, after several efforts, being unable to reduce him 


^ This word is more correctly, Gungoo. — W. 

2 A circamstantial history* of the Bahmenec sovereigns was composed by Fe- 
rlahta ; and to Jonathan Scott we are indebted for an ins tractive translation of 
it. The above sketch of the origin of the Balimenee dynasty is drawm partlv 
from Fcrislita’s Deccan, translated by Scott; partly from his history of Delhi, 
translated by Dow. The facts arc very shortly mentioned, or rather alluded 
to, by Lieut. -Col. Mark Wilks (Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
ch. i.) ; where tlie reader will also find all that research has been able to pro- 
cure of Hindu materials, and all that sagacious conjecture has been able to 
b*uild upon a few imperfect fragments of the history* of the ancient Hindu go- 
vernments in the south of India. — M. 

It is not correct to say that Col. Wilks’s work, however ably and industriously 
v.Tought out of imperfect materials, has exhausted those materials : his chief 
souivcs of informatiun were tlie MS. collections of the late Col. Mackenzie, but 
a small part only of those MSS. were then accessible, nor was their extent or 
value understood. They are now in a much more serviceable condition, partlj* 
owing to the catalogue of the Mackenzie collection published b}* mj’self, and 
partly to a still more careful and competent examination of them hy the Bev. 
Mr. Taylor, of Madi*as, now* in progress. Besides these materials, valuable 
translations of inscriptions in the Deccan, and other documents relating to that 
part of India, have been published in the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in the Madras Journal, and the Transactions of the Loyal Asiatic 
Society ; so that means exist of canying on a more connected and comprehen- 
sive view* of the political and religious histor)* of the Peninsula, from an early 
date of the Christian era to modem times, than w'ere those employed by Col. 
M'iiks.— W. 
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to obedience, was forced to content himself with a nominal BOOK III. 
subjection.* Feroze, however, employed himself with laud- ciiAi*. m. 

able solicitude, in promoting agriculture, and tli^ inteninl 

prosperity of his dominions. lie lived till tlic age of ninety 
years; twentj’-eight of which he spent upen the throne. 

He is celebrated in history for having constructed fifty groat 
acqucducts or reservoirs of water; forty mosques ; thirty 
schools; twenty caravanseras ; an hundred palaces; five 
hospitals; one hundred tombs; ten baths; ten spires; one 
hundred and fifty wells ; one hundred bridges ; and pleasure- 
gardens ^riihout number. 

^lohamnicd, a son of Feroze, had received the reins of go- 
vernment from his father, when the weight of them began 
to press hearily upon bis aged hands. A conspiracy, how- 
ever, ofthc Oinrahs^had, after a time, obliged him to fly from 
the throne; and Feroze made Togliliik,: his grandson, suc- 
cessor. Toghluk was a friend to pleas\ire, and slenderly 
provided with talents. He made an effort to get into his 
])Ower Mohammed his uncle, who had been chased from 
the throne; but Mohammed threwlumsclf into the fort of 
Nagracole, which, for the present, it was deemed inexpe- 
dient to attack. The emperor, meanwhile, inspired so little 
raspect, that Abu Beker, his cousin, in danger from liis jea- 
lous}*, found himself able to hurry him to his grave. By 
means of some Omrahs, he corrupted the imperial slaves ; 
who assassinated their master, after he had reigned but five 
months. 

Abu Beker was hardly more fortunate. Some of the 
Jlogul mercenaries in the imperial service, conspired against 
liim, and invited Mohammed from Nagracote, to place him- 
self at their head. Mohammed succeeded ; and Abu Beker 
resigned his life and his throne one year and six months 
after the death of Toghluk, 

In the reign of Mohammed, the ]\lalirattors (Ifaliratlas) 
again appear in the field. Tliey were soon brought to sub- 
mission ; and Narsing, their prince, waited upon the empe- 

* Such is the ncconnt of Fcrlshta, Mr. Stewart of Hcn^ral, sect, i\\) 
follows otlicr auihoritic?, wlio represent Bengal ns now erected into a Mohnin- 
)ncdan hlngdoin. pcrfcctl}' Independent.— M. 

Stewart’s account Is conflrmcd b}* coins strucl: by Sultan Sekander and his 
SQcccssors. J. AslatiQuc.— W. 

^ It should be Ghcla'?-nd“din: Toghluk was tlic name ofthc family borne bv 
nil ofthc members. — W. 
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BOOK III. ror afc Delhi. The six years of this emperor were chiefl}* 
CHAP. Ill, employed in subduing or anticipating the insurrections of 
^ — the principal Omrahs or governors^ from whom he enjoyed 
scarce an interval of rej^ose. His son Humayoon, who suc- 
ceeded him, was seized with a fatal disorder, and survived 
his father not many days. 

The Omrahs, after high dispute, at last raised ilahmood, 
an infant son of the late Mohammed, to the throne. The 
distractions in the empire increased. 

Three of the most powerful Omrahs of the court, Moo- 
kurrib, Ekbal, and Sadut, fell into deadly feuds. The em- 
peror, having left the capital, with the army commanded 
by Sadut, Mookurrib, fearing the resentment of Sadut, shut 
the gates of the city. The emperor was constrained to 
abandon Sadut, before he was allowed to re-enter his capital 
and palace. Joined by his sovereign, Mookurrib, the next 
day, marched out and gave battle to Sadut, but was worsted 
and forced back into the city. As the rains had commenced, 
Sadut was obliged to lead his army into quarters. He 
immediately sent for Noosrut, a prince of the blood, and set 
him up in opposition to Mahmood, by the name of Noosrut 
Shah. A conspiracy soon threw Sadut into the hands of 
Mokurrib, who put him to death. But a strong party ad- 
hered to Noosrut; and a most destructive contest ensued 
between the partisans of the rival kings. The balance 
continued nearly even for the space of three years, during 
which every species of calamity oppressed the wretched 
inhabitants. Some of the distant Subahdars looked on with 
satisfaction, contemplating their own elevation in the de- 
pression of the imperial power. But in the year 1396, Mo- 
hammed Jehangir, the grandson of Timur or Tamerlane, 
having constructed a bridge over the Indus, invaded Mul- 
tan. The governor, who aheady regarded the province as 
his own, opposed him with no contemptible force ; but w^as 
overcome, and resigned Multan to the conqueror. In the 
mean time the Omrah Ekbal obtained and betrayed the 
confidence of Noosrut, whom he obliged to fly to Paniput. 
He opened a deceitful negotiation with the Emperor, under 
cover of which he surprised and slew Mookurrib. AU power 
now centred in Ekbal; and the emperor was converted into 
a cipher. In this situation were affairs at Delhi, when 
intelligence arrived that Timur himself had crossed the 
Indus. 
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The birth of Timur, or Tamerlane, was cast at one of BOOK III. 
those recurring ^^eriods, in the history of Asiatic sovereign- chap. in. 
ties, when the enjoyment of power for several generations, 
having extinguished all manly vh’tues in the degenerate ^ 
descendants of some active usurper, prepares the governors 
of the provinces for revolt, dissolves the power of the state, 
and opens the way for the elevation of some new and daring 
adventurer. At no preceding period, perhaps, had these 
causes enervated the powers of government over so gi'eat 
a part of Asia at once, as at the time of Tamerlane. The 
descendants of Jangiz had formed their immense conquests 
into three great kingdoms ; of which Persia was one ; the 
intermediate regions of Transoxiana, Khorasan, Bactria, and 
Zabulistan or Kandahar, and Kabul, lying between Tartary 
and Persia, were the second; and Tartary itself, or rather 
Tartar}’^ and China in conjunction, the third. The dynas- 
ties of the race of Jangiz, in all these several kingdoms, had 
been in possession of power so long, as now to display the 
effects which possession of power in Asia invariably pro- 
duces, The reigning sovereigns had everywhere given 
themselves up to the vices which are the natural growth of 
the throne ; the viceroys of the provinces despised their 
authority ; and weakness and distraction pervaded the em- 
pire. About thirty years before the birth of Timur, the 
kingdom of Persia had undergone a species of dissolution ; 
almost every province, under a rebel governor, had been 
erected into an independency, and the whole divided into 
a number of petty states. From nearly the same period, 
the kingdom of Zagatai, (this was the intermediate sove- 
reignty, so called from that son of Jangiz whose inheritance 
it became,) had been contended for by a succession of 
usurpers. The Mogul throne of Tartary and China had 
been less violently agitated, but was greatly reduced in power. 

Into what confusion and weakness the Afghan empire of 
Delhi had fallen, we have seen in sufficient detail. 

Timur was born forty miles to the south of Samarcand, 
in the village of Sebzar, where his fathers, enjoying the 
rank or command of a toman of horse, had possessed a local 
authority for some generations. Timur had, from a tender 
age, been involved in the warfare of a distracted period ; 
and by his courage, activity, and address, had, at five-and- 
twenty fixed upon himself the hopes and esteem of a large 
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proportion of bis countrymen. Amid the other calamities 
which had fallen upon the kingdom of Zngatai or Samar- 
cand, upon the breaking up of the government of tlic de- 
scendants of JangiZj the Tartars of Kashgar had been in- 
cited, by the apparent weakness of the state, to invade the 
country, where they now oi^pressed and massacred the 
wretched inhabitants. Timur stood forward as the deli- 
verer of his country; but when the day for action arrived, 
the chiefs who had promised to support him betrayed their 
engagements, and he was constrained to fly to the desert 
with only sixty horsemen. Timur ran eveiy sort of danger, 
and endured every sort of hardship for several months, 
during which he led the life of a fugitive or outlaw. By 
degrees, however, he collected a party of well-tried adherents. 
The soldiers of fortune, the most adventurous of the youth, 
gathered round him. He harassed the Tartai’s by\laring, 
yet cautious onsets ; whence he increased his reputation, 
and multiplied his followers. After a series of struggles, 
the invaders were finally driven from Transoxiana. But it 
was not till the age of thirty-four, and after a course of stre- 
nuous and fortunate activity, that he was raised by the 
general voice to the undivided sovereignty of his native 
country. 

Placed on the throne of Samarcand, the eye of Timur per- 
ceived the situation of the neighbouring countries. The 
provinces or kingdoms which had become detached from 
the house of Zagatai; Kharism, and Khorasan, first 
tempted his restless ambition, and some years were spent 
in adding those important conquests to his dominion. The 
contiguous provinces of Persia; Mazenderan and Segistan, 
to which was added Zabulistan, the grand southern or In- 
dian district of the kingdom of Zagatai, next cniploj^ed his 
conquering arms. These enterprisessuccessfully terminated, 
he passed into Pars, the Persia proper; into Persian Irak, 
and Azerbijian, the conquest of which he comxfleted in two 
years. The princes or usurpers of the provinces, Shirvan 
and Gilan, sent to make their submissions, and to promise 
obedience. At Shiraz, in the year 1386, he received intel- 
ligence, that Toktamish Khan, a Tartar chief, whose autho- 
rity waa acknowledged throughout the region known to the- 
Persians under the title of Desht Kipchak, north of the 
Caspian, had made incursion into Transoxiana. He flew to 
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the invader: and the desire of chastising Toktamish BOOK EL 
the i:>rimaiy cause of the conquests of Timur in Tiu*- cuap. nr. 

kestan. He folloAved the enemy into regions, void of houses 

where the men fled before him. When far driven to the 1397. 
north, they were at last constrained to fight; and the army 
of Timur, after severe suffering, repaid itself by a complete 
victory, which compelled Toktamish, with his remaining 
followers, to take shelter in the mountains on’ the western 
side of the Caspian Sea. From this enteiq)rise, the victor 
returned to complete the conquest of Persia. He drove from 
the city of Bagdad, the last prince in Persia of the house of 
Jangiz ; he conquered the whole of Mesopotamia ; pushed 
his way into Tartary through Mount Caucasus, to chastise 
anew the insolence of Toktamish, who had passed Derbend 
and made an inroad in Shirvan ; and, having settled these 
extensive acquisitions, was, in 1396, prepared to carry his 
army across the Indus. 

Timur proceeded from Samarcand, by the city of Termed, 
and passing a little to the eastward of Balk, arrived at An- 
derob, a city on the borders of that stupendous ridge of 
mountains which separates Hindustan from the regions of 
the north The difiiculties of the passage were not easily 
surmounted ; but everything yielded to the power and per- 
severance of Timur. He descended to the city of Cabul: 
whence he marched towards At took, the celebrated passage 
of the Indus: and in the year 1397, commenced his opera- 
tions against Mubarik, who governed the frontier provinces 
of the empire of Delhi. Mubarik betook himself to a place 
of strength, and resisted the detachment sent to subdue 
him : but, on the approach of the conqueror with his whole 
army, he fled, with his family and treasure. The attention of 
Timur was now called to the situation of his grandson, who 
had invaded' Hindustan the preceding year. The solstitial 
rains had forced him to draw his army into Multan, after 
it had suffered much from the season; and no sooner was 
he enclosed within the city, than the people of the'eountry 
invested it, preventing supplies. Mohammed was reduced 
to the gi'eatest distress, when his grandfather detached a 
body of horse to support him, and soon after followed with 
his whole army. He ravaged Multan and Lahore, putting 
the inhabitants of such of the cities as presumed to offer 
any resistance indiscriminately to the sword. Without 
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BOOK III. further delay, he directed- his inarch towards Delhi, and 

CHAP. III. encamped before the citadel. 

On the seventh day, though unlucty, Ekbal, and his os- 

1397, tensible sovereign marched out to engage him. But the 
enervated troops of Delhi scarcely bore to commence the 
action with the fierce soldiers of the north ; and Timur pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to the walls of Delhi. 
Ekbal and ]\Iahmood fled from the city in the night, the 
sovereign towards Guzerat, the minister towards Birren; 
upon which the magistrates and omrahs of the city ten- 
dered their submissions, and opened the gates. In levying 
the heavy contributions imposed upon the city, disputes 
arose between the Moguls of Timur and the inhabitants, 
when blood began to flow. One act of violence led to ano- 
ther, till the city was involved in one atrocious scene of 
sack and massacre, which Timur was either (authorities 
differ) careless to prevent, or pleased to behold. 

Timur remained at Delhi fifteen days, and arrested the 
progress of conquest in Hindustan. Having received the 
submissions of several omrahs, the governors or subahdars 
of provinces, and confirmed them in their commands, he 
marched in a northern direction, overrunning the country 
on both sides of the Ganges, till he reached the celebrated 
spot where it issues from the mountains. He then advanced 
along the bottom of the hills to Kabul, and thence proceeded 
to Samarcand. 

Delhi remained in a state of anarchy for two months after 
the departure of the Moguls. It was then entered by the 
pretended emperor Noosrut, with a small body of horse. 
Ekbal, however, by means of some Zemindars, was still able 
to dislodge him, and recovered the Doab, or country between 
the rivers, which, with a small district round the city, was 
all that now acknowledged the sovereign of Delhi. The 
governors or subahdars of the provinces all assumed inde- 
pendence, and adopted royal titles. Lahore, Dibalpore 
[Punjab,*] and Multan, were seized byKhizer; Kanoj, Oude, 
Korah, and Jonpoor, by Kliaja Jehan, then styled the king 
of the East; Guzerat, by Azim; Malwa, by Dilawur; and 
the other departments, by those who happened in each to 
have in their hands the reins of government. Ekbal made 
some efibrts, but attended with little success, to extend his 
limits. He received Mahmood, who fled from the disre- 
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'lectful treatment bestowed on him by the governor or king BOOK III. 
01 "’■uzerat ; but compelled him to live on a pension, without chav. iu. 
claiming any share in the government. At last he came to 
blows vdth Khizer, the powerful usurper of jNIultan and 
Lahore ; when he was defeated, and lost his life in the action. 

Mahmood then recovered a small remainder of the power 
which once belonged to the Shahs of Delhi ; but knew not 
how to employ it either for his own or the public advantage. 

Nothing but the struggles and contests which prevailed 
among the usurpers of the provinces prevented some one of 
them from seizing his throne, and extinguishing his impo- 
tent reign in his blood ; when dying of a fever, in the year 
1413, ‘‘the empire fell,*’ says Ferishta, “from the race of the 
Turks [or Tartars] who were adopted slaves of the emperor 
Mohammed Gauri, the second of the race of the sovereigns of 
India, called the dynasty of Gaur.”^ An Omrah, who hap- 
pened to be in command at Delhi, presumed to mount the 
vacant throne ; but Khizer, with the troops and resources 
of Multan and Lahore, found little difficulty in throwing him 
down from his rash elevation. 

Within a short period subsequent to the departure of 
Timur from Delhi, that conqueror had settled the affairs 
of Persia; reduced Syiia, EgjqDt, and Asia Minor; defeated 
Bajazet the Turkish emperor on the plains of Galatia; and 
prepared a vast expedition against China, which he was 
conducting through the plains and across the mountains of 
Tartary, when he fell sick, and died, in the year 1405, leaving 
his vast empire to his son Sharokh. 

Khizer, it seems, was of the race of the prophet. His 
father had been adopted as the son of a great Omrah, who 
was governor of Multan, in the reign of Feroze. Upon the 
.death of this Omrah and his son, the father of Khizer suc- 
ceeded as Subahdar of Multan, and from him the govern- 
ment descended to his son. At the time when Timur arrived 
in India, he was involved in difficulties, through the power 
of a neighbouring chief ; and had the prudence, or good luck, 
to solicit the protection of the conqueror, who confirmed 


' The two dynasties of Gaiir are spoken of occasionally by the Oriental his- 
torians under the title of the Afghan and Patan govcrament of India ; Afghan 
and Patan, as also Abdaly, and several others, being names applied to the 
whole or a part of the people who inhabit the chain of mountains from Herat 
to the mouths of the Indus. 
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him in the government of Multan, and added to it several 
other important provinces. 

Khizer affected to decline the title of sovereign ; pretend- 
ing that he held the government of India onlyasdci)utyof 
the house of Timur, in 'v\’hose name he ordered the coin to 
he stmek, and the instruments of government to he expe- 
dited. Bj'this expedient, vre are told, he obviated the jea- 
lousies and competition of the Omrahs, many of whom would 
have regarded their claim to the throne as preferable to his 
own. Khizer governed with considerable abilities ; and the 
people again tasted the fruits of peace and protection under 
his reign. He made but little progi’ess in re-annexing the 
revolted provinces to the empire of Delhi. He reigned, 
however, from the farthest branch of the Indus to the ex- 
tremity of the Doab : and from the Kashmere and Himalaya 
mountains to the latitude of Gualior. 

After a reign of seven years and some months, his death 
transferred the government to Mubarik his son. iMubarik 
was early involved in a contest with the Gickers, who, under 
a leader of the name of Jisserit, continued to molest the 
Punjab and Lahoi’e during the whole of his reign. The Hindu 
tribes in the hill-country of Mewat, to the south of Delhi; 
those also in the hill-country to the north of Budaoon or Bo- 
hilcund, gave him at various periods no little disturbance. 
A war was at one time kindled between him and the gover- 
nor who had usurped the provinces lying eastward from 
Delhi, and was then known by the title of the King of the 
East. Coming however to a drawn battle, the t\vo sovereigns 
were contented ever after to leave each other in peace. A 
rebellious slave, in the northern provinces, drew him into a 
contest with the Moguls of the empire of Samarcand ; the 
rebel having invited the viceroy of Shahrokh, who resided at 
Kabul, to come to his assistance. The Moguls were defeated 
in battle and repelled. Mubarik, however, in consequence 
of a conspiracy, headed by the Vizir, was shortl}^ after as- 
sassinated in the fourteenth year of a reign, during which 
he had displayed considerable talents for government, and 
more than usual attention to justice and humanity. 

The Vizir placed Mohammed, a grandson of Mubarikupon 
the throne, expecting to govern the kingdom in his name, 
or in time to appropriate the shadow aswell as the substance 
of command. But the Omrahs were disgusted with his 
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pretensions, and levied v^ar; which enabled or com- BOOK III. 
pelled the king to rid himself by assassination of his cHAr. m. 

domineering minister. The Omrahs returned to obedience ; 

and the king, after making a parade of his power in a H46. 
progress through several of the provinces, returned to 
Delhi, and resigned himself to pleasure. The temper of the 
times ^Yas not such as to permit a negligent hand to hold the 
reins of government wdth impunity. The Omrahs in the 
distant governments began immediately to prepare for 
independence. Beloli Lodi,' the governor of Sirhind, a town 
on the Sutlej, or eastern branch of the Indus, made himself 
master of Lahore, of the greater part of the Punjab, and 
the country eastwards as far as Paniput, wdthin a few leagues 
of Delhi. Beloli retired before the imperial army, but pre- 
served his own entire ; and re-occupied the country as soon 
as the troops of Mohammed returned. Another Viceroy, 
who had become independent in Malwa, and assumed the 
title of its king, marched against the feeble sovereign of 
Delhi, who saw no hopes safety, but in calling the rebel 
Beloli to his aid. An indec^t ^^^e action w^as fought: and the 
monarchs of Delhi and Malw ^ both suffering from their 
fears, made haste to quiet their minds by huddling up an 
adjustment; but Beloli attacked in its retreat the army of 
Malwa, vrhich he plundered and deprived of its baggage. 

He ^vas despatched by Mohammed against Jisserit, the 
Gicker chief, who still harassed the northern provinces. But 
Beloli made his own terms with the plunderer ; and returned 
to besiege Delhi. It held out, how^ever, so long, that for the 
pi’esent he abandoned the enterprise. Mohammed shortly 
after died, his power reduced to a shadow, after a reign of 
t'welve j^ears and some months. 

In the same year, viz. 1446, died Shahrokh, son of Timur, 
and emperor of the' Moguls. Upon his death, the vast 
empire of Timur, which had yet remained entire, underwent 
division. The eldest son of Shahrokh, the famous Ulug 
Beg, inherited the imperial titles, and the dominion of 
Western Tartary or Transoxiana. The eldest son of Basun- 
ker, another of the sons of Timur, possessed himself of Kho- 
rasan, Kandahar, and Kabul. The second son of Basunker 
held possession of the Western Persia. And Abul Kasem, 


1 The name is Bhcilole in Brings.— W. 
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BOOK III. the third of Timur’s sons, became sovereign of Georgia, and 
CHAP. III. Mazenderan. 

^ AUa, the son of Mohammed, mounted the throne of Delhi, 

honoured now with the obedience of little more than a few 
of the contiguous districts.' Alla showed no talents for 
government; and after a few years, being attacked by 
Beloli, resigned to him the throne, upon condition of 
receiving the government of Budaoon, where he lived and 
died in peace. 

Beloli was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, which subsisted 
chiefly by carrying on the trafi&c between Hindustan and 
Persia. Ibrahim, the grandfather of Beloli, a wealthy trader, 
repaired to the court of Peroze at Delhi ; and acquired sufii- 
cient influence to be intrusted with the government of 
Multan. When Khizer succeeded to the same command, 
he made the son of Ibrahim master of his Afghan troops ; 
and afterwards bestowed upon him the government of 
Sirhind. Beloh was not the son of the governor of Sirhind, 
hut of another of the sons of Ibrahim. Beloli, upon the 
death of his father, repaired to his uncle at Sirhind, and so 
effectually cultivated his favour, that he received the hand 
of his daughter in marriage, and his recommendation to 
succeed him in his government. But Ibrahim left a bro- 
ther Feroze, and a son Koottub, who disputed the pretensions 
of the son-in-law of the governor of Sirhind. Beloli was the 
most powerful and adroit, and of course the successful 
competitor. The rest, however, excited against him the 
Emperor of Delhi. His country was attacked and overrun. 
But Beloh kept his army together, and speedily recovered 
his territory, and the imperial troops were withdrawn. By 
activity, valour, and skill, something was daily added to the 
power of Beloli: by indolence, efleminacj", and folly, some- 
thing was daily detached from the power of the sovereign 

1 Ferishta’s enumeration of the independent principalities now existing, 
show’s accurately the limits to which the monarchy of Delhi was reduced. 

“ The Deccan, Giizerat, Mahva, Jonpoor, and Bengal, had each its independent 
king. The Punjab, Depalpoor, and Sirhind, as far south as Paniput, formed 
the teiTitory of Biieilole Khan Lody. Slehrowly and the country’ within 
seven cos (fourteen miles) of Delhi, w’as in the hands of Ahmiid Khan Me- 
w'attf. Sumbhul, even to the suburbs of Delhi, was occupied by Durra Khan 
Lody. Kote-jalesur, in the south, by Eesa Khan. Joorb, and Raberv and its 
dependencies, by Kow’uch Khan Afghan. Kampila and Pattialy, by Rajah 
Purtab Sinh, and Byana, by Da wood Khan Lody.” Briggs* Translation, i. 
541. We may be sure, that the Hindus, in all directions, took advantage of 
this dismemberment of the Patan sovereignty, to assert their own indepen- 
dence, and to augment the anarchy that must have prevailed. — 
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ef Delhi : till Beloli was able to measure strength with him BOOK 
on more than equal terms, and finally to seat himself on chap. hi. 
his throne. 

The mother of Beloli was smothered, while pregnant, 
under the ruins of a falling house. Her husband, opening 
her body, saved the infant, afterwards emperor of Hindu- 
stan. It is related that when Beloli was yet a youth, in the 
service of his uncle, a famous Durvesh, whom he came to 
visit, suddenly cried out with enthusiasm, “Who will give 
two thousand rupees for the empire of Delhi V* Beloli had 
but one thousand six hundred rupees in the world. But 
he sent his servant immediately to bring them. The Dur- 
vesh, receiving the money, laid his hand upon the head of 
Beloli, and gave him salutation and blessing as the king of 
Delhi. Ridiculed by his companions as a dupe, Beloli 
rej)lied, that if he obtained the crown it was cheaply 
purchased; if not, still the benediction of a holy man v/as 
not without its use. 

Those Omrahs who regarded their own pretensions to the 
throne as not inferior to those of Beloli, were disaffected. A 
party of them joined Mahmood, who held the usurped so- 
vereignty of Bahar, and the country towards Orissa and 
was called king of Jonpoor, the city, at which he resided, on 
the banks of the Goomty, about forty miles from Benares. 

The victory which Beloli gained over their united forces esta- 
blished him firmly on his throne. 

Beloli made a progress through his unsettled provinces 
confirming or removing the several governors, as he supposed 
them affected to his interests. He was not long suffered to 
remain in peace. Between him and the rival sovereign of 
Jonpoor, or the East, an undecisive war was carried on 
during the whole of his reign. The advantage, partly 
through force and partly through treachery, was, upon the 
whole, on the aide of Beloli, who at last drove the king of 
the East from Jonpoor, and severed from his dominions the 
district to which it belonged. In his declining years Beloli 
divided the provinces of his empire among his sons, rela- 
tions, and favourites ; and died at an advanced age, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. He was a modest sovereign ; 

^ Whence this is derived does not appear: it is not in Ferishta. The pre- 
decessor of ^lahmood invaded Bengal, hut it was only a predatory incursion. 

The kings of the East never had possession of any part of Orissa.— W. 
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BOOK IIL when reproved by Izis friends for showing so little of 
the prince, ‘Mt was enough for liim ” ho replied, ‘‘that the 
world knew he was king, mthoul his making a vain parade 
of royalty.” 

The partition which Beloli made of his dominions had no 
tendency to prevent those disputes about the succession 
wdnch are so frequent in the cast; but noitlier, perhaps, did 
it augment them. A strong party of the Omrahs declared 
for’Sekundcr, one of the younger sons of Beloli ; and after 
some struggle of no great importance, ho was seated firmly 
on the throne. The usual measures were pursued for 
jdacing the provinces in a state of obedience : and Sekunder 
was stimulated to endeavour the restoration of some of the 
districts w’hich for several reigns had affected independence 
on the thi'one of Delhi. The tmnquillity, however, of an 
empire, which had been so long distracted, was not so 
easily preserved ; and Sekunder w^as perpetually recalled from 
the frontiei*s of his kingdom, to anticipate or to quell insur- 
rections within. He w'aged, notwithstanding, a successful 
w^ar with the king of the East, wiio had been driven from 
Joiq^oor by the father, and w'as now driven from Bahar by 
the son. But ho found himself unequal to a W'ar for the 
recovery of Bengal, to the confines of wiiich ho had once 
more extended the empire of Delhi ; and that important 
province stillremainedinthehandsoftheusurper. Sekunder 
reigned, with the reputation of abilities, and of no inconsi- 
derable virtue, for twenty-eight years and five months, and 
was succeeded by his son Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim had personal courage, and w^as not altogether 
destitute of talents ; but he w^as a violent, capricious, im- 
thinking prince ; and quickly lost the affections and rcsi)cct 
of his subjects. One of his maxims w’as, “that kings ha.d 
no relations ; for that all men equally were the slaves of the 
monarch.” This, though perfectly constitutional doctrine 
in the East, w^as a language which had now become unusual 
to the proud Omrahs of the falling throne of Delhi. Ibrahim 
was involved in an unintermpted ‘Stiuggle wdth rebellion ; 
against which, however, he maintained himself, during a 
space of twenty years. His empire w’as then invaded by 
Babei‘, a descendant of the great Timur, w’ho in 1025 , de- 
prived him at once of his throne and of his life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From the Commencement to the Close of the Mogul Dgnastg. 

U PON tlic death of Shahrokh, the son of Timur, and the BOOK HI. 
division of the dominions of that conqueror among his ciiAr. iv. 

descendants, quarrels and ’war ensued ; the 's^’eakness and 

vice, wliich arc the usual attendants uj^on long-inherited 1525, 
sovereignty, ^\'eakened the unstead}' po^\^crs of Asiatic 
government ; and in a few years the gi'eat empire of Timur 
was in a sf.ate of dissolution. The Turks, who had pene- 
trated into western Asia, and who, under Bajazet, received 
a dreadful overthrow by the arms of Timur, no sooner 
felt tlie weakness of government in the hands of his suc- 
cessors, tha,u they pressed upon the nearest provinces, and 
at an early period were masters of ilesopotamia. Ismael 
was a disgraced servant of Jacob Beg, the eighth in the 
Turkish dynasty of the white sheep. Pursuing the ca- 
reer of a military" adventurer, he collected around him a 
number of those daring characters, so numerous in the 
turbulent and unsettled countries of the East, whose busi- 
ness it is to seek a livelihood by their sword ; and after a 
period, spent in subordinate plunder, he conceived himself 
sufficiently strong to attack, in the year 1500, the governor 
or king (for he now affected independence) of the province 
of Shirvan. After the conquest of Shirvan, Ismael suc- 
cessively made himself master of Tauris, Media, Chaldea, 

Persia, and became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Soi^his, who held the sceptre of Persia for a number of 
generations. 

On the eastern side of the Caspian, Shaibek Khan, a 
chief of the Usbeks, or Tartars of Desht Ehpehak, entered 
Transoxiana, at the head of his horde, in the year 1494. 

In the course of four years, he rendered himself master of 
all Transoxiana and Khorasan ; the last of which was, 
however, wrested from the Usbeks, by the arms of Ismael 
Sophi, in the j^ear 1510. 

Baber was the grandson of Abu Seid, the king of Zaga- 
tai; and Abu Seid was the son of Mohammed, the grand- 
son of Timur, through Miran Shah. The dominions of 
Abu Seid were at his death divided among his sons. Ali 
VOL. II. Q 
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BOOK III. became king of Kabul ; Ahmed, king of Samarcand ; Ab- 
CHAP. r\'. mer, king of Indijan and Pergana and Mabmood, king of 

Kunduz and Buduksban. Baber was tbe son of xVbmer, 

1525. of Indijan and Fergana; a district surrounded by 

mountains, lying between Samarcand and Kasbgar. He 
succeeded bis father, while yet very young, in the year 
1493 and was immediately involved in a war with bis 
uncles, desirous to profit by bis youth and inexperience. 
Baber maintained himself against them with varying for- 
tune, sometimes reduced to the lowest ebb, at other times 
borne on a flowing tide ; till the arrival of Shaibek,^ the 
Tartar. Shaibek, after a struggle which was strenuously 
supported by Baber, swept the posterity of Timur from 
Transoxiana and Khorasan. Baber was compelled to re- 
tire towards Kabul ; where the son of his uncle Ali had 
been dethi’oned by his Omrahs, and the greatest anarchy 
prevailed. The weak resistance opposed to Baber, in Ka- 
bul, he had meansto overcome, and became master of that 
province in the year 1504. After spending some years in 
contending with the enemies who disputed with him the 
possession of Kabul, and resisted his efibrts for obtaining 
Kandahar, he was fired with the hopes of recovering his 
paternal dominions, Ismael Sophi having defeated and 
plain bis enemy, Shaibek. In the year loll, he marched 
towards Bokhara, of which, after some resistance, he made 
himself master. His next object was Samarcand, which 
sm-rendered upon his arrival. His ambition was to make 
this celebrated capital of the great founder of his house 
the place of his residence ; and he appointed Hasir, his 
brother, governor of Kabul. But he had not enjoyed, 
above nine months, this coveted throne, when the Usbeks, 
under the successor of Shaibek,’ retm-ned from the desert ; 
and Baber, after an unavaihng struggle, was forced back to 
Kabul. 

Baber had not spent one year in re-establishing his au- 


1 A more accurjite nomenclature, as well as a more precise account, is to 
tie foimd in the introduction to the Memoirs of Baber, Irii. Ahmed iv.as king 
of Samarkand; Mahmud, of Hisar, Eunduz and Badakhshan; Ulugh Beg. 
of Kabul and Ghizni; and Omar Sheikh Mirza, father of Baber, king ot 
Ferghana* — AV . 

2 It should be 1494. Mem. of Baber.— W. ^ . •• 

By Ferishta, as translated by Dow, he is called Shaibani, ii. 100.— 
And in Baber’s Memoirs, Shaibak or Shaibani. — M • 

His son, Mohammed Taimur Sultan.— AY. 
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thoritj, in Kabul,' W'lien information received of the weak- BOOK III 
ness at Delhi inspired him with the hopes of indemnifying chap. iv. 

himself in the south for the possessions which he had been 

constrained to relinquish in the north. In the year 1519 ^^25. 

he took possession of all the countries on the further side 
of the Blue Kiver, one of the branches of the Indus. He 
overran a part of the Punjab, levying contributions ; and 
after chastising the Gickers, who had molested him in his 
progress, he returned to Kabul. Before the end of the 
same year, he renewed his march into Hindustan, and 
intended to reduce Lahore ; but was interrupted, by news 
from the northern side of the mountains which separate 
Bokhara from Kabul, that a district there, of which he stiU 
retained possession, had been invaded by the Tartars of 
Kashgar. The following year, the conqueror was recalled, 
after he had made some progress in the invasion of Hin- 
dustan, b}^ intelligence that Kabul itself was assailed by 
the people of Kandahar. Baber resolved to complete the 
conquest of this neighbouring country, before he again led 
out his armies to regions more remote. The vigour of the 
king of Kandahar, who held out for three years, procured, 
thus long, a respite to the kings and omrahs of Hindus- 
tan; or rather afforded three additional years - for the ex- 
ercise of their mutual hostilities, and the oppression of 
the wretched inhabitants. But in the year 1523, Kanda- 
har being at last reduced, Baber rendered himself master 
of Lahore and the Punjab. The next year, beginning to 
feel the seducements of luxury and ease, he contented 
himself with directing his troops in Plindustan to march 
against Delhi. But they were attacked and overthrown,^ 

1 An intcn^al of three years elapsed, during which Baher was endeavouring 
to re-establish his authority in Kandahar. Mem. of Baher, 245. — AV. 

2 This is a mistake, the period being confounded with that previous to Ba- 
ber’s first invasion of India. It was in his third invasion, in 1520, that Shah 
Beg of Kandaliar laid siege to Kabul, and Baber returned to its succour. 

During the following year, he completed his preparations for retaliation, 
and finally reduced Kandahar to his authority in 1522. Mem. of Buber^ 

286.— AV. 

3 This is not a correct representation of the events. Baber led his army 
into India in 1524, and was joined by several of the nobles of Delhi, with 
Ala-ad-diu, the brother of Ibrahim. Amongst others were Doulet Khan 
and his son, but they shortly deserted Baber, and raised an opposition in the 
Pimjab, which rendered it advisable for him to fall back on Lahore, after 
having advanced to Sirhind. From Lahore he returned to Kabul, leaving 
Ala-ad-din and several of his chiefs as his governors in the conquered pro- 
vinces. They were almost immediately dislodged by Doulet Khan, and obliged 
to join Baber at Kabul. It was then that lie sent a force into India, under 
the command of his officers and Ala-ad-din, that the latter might be assisted 
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In 1525 Baber rc.solvcd to repair this inisforlunc byhi.s 
in-csencc. Ibrahim marched out to defend his capital v.-ith 
an army as much inferior in bravery, as it ^va-s snpermr m 
numbers. It was speedily routed, Iln-ahim wics slam in 
battle, Baber entered Delhi, and mounting the throne of 
the Afghans, or Pataiis, began the Mogul dynasty in lim- 
dustau. 

Great efforts were still demanded for the reduction ot 
the provinces, the Omrahs of which being Afghans, and 
expecting little favour under a Mogul monarch, held out 
and even formed themselves into an extensive and foi mid- 
able confederacy, setting a son of the late Sekundci, as 
sovereign, at their head. Baber’s principal officers, alai mod 
by the resistance which it seemed necessary to overcome, 
combined in offering him advice to return. The king, de- 
claring that he would relinquish such a conquest only witli 
his life, displayed so formidable a spirit of resolution and 
perseverance, that in a short time the confederacy began 
to dissolve. Many of the Omrahs, who were the weakest, 
or whose territories were the most exposed, came over to 
Baber, and entered into his service. At last a great battle 
was fought, which Baber with difficulty won, but which 
gave him so decided a superiority, that his enemies were 
no longer able to meet him in the field. Having reduced 
the provinces which latterly paid obedience to the throne 
of Delhi, he advanced against the Omrahs of the East, who 
for a length of time had affected independence. He had 
scarcely, however, conquered Bahar, when he fell sick and 

died, in the year 1530. i + 

Huniayoon succeeded to the throne of ms father, but 
was not long suffered to enjoy it in peace. His brother 
Kamran, in the government of Kabul, formed a resolution 
of seizing upon the Punjab; and Humayoon was fain to 
confer upon him the government of all the country from 
the Indus to Persia, on condition of his holding it as a de- 
pendency. Mahmood, too, the son of the Emperor be- 
kunder, whom the conlederated Omrahs had jilaced at their 


10 asccncl tl. ^^^^^ 

1.V c Uzteks Attncl-din .vas .lefeatcJ, an.l apain took refuKe, 
Ihoiwh rather rcliLtantly, ivith Baber, as he advanced on Ins hfl5 ‘in^l tnal 
Invarion ot the cold season of ir,25. Mem. of Baber, 29o.-\\ . 
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headj was again joined by some cbiefs, and kindled the BOOK III. 
flames of war in the eastern provinces. A victory gained chap. iv. 
by the Emperor extinguished all immediate danger la that ~ 

quarter. But Shir Khan, the regent of Bahar, refused to 
give up the fortress of Chunar. A conspiracy was formed 
in favour of Mohammed, a prince of the race of Timur ; 
and Bahadur, king of Guzerat, was excited to hostilities 
by the protection Humayoon afforded to the Rana of Chi- 
tore. Bahadur v/as unequal to his enterprise; the war 
against him was pushed with activity and vigour, and he 
lost entirely the kingdom of Guzerat. Humayoon was 
now in favour wuth fortune; from Guzerat he marched to 
the eastern provinces, and reduced Chunar. Having gained 
the passes he then entered Bengal ; the government of which 
had recently been usurped, and its sovereign expelled bythe 
enterprising Shir. He took possession of Gour, then the 
capital of the j)i'cvince; and there resided for several 
months ; but, his troops suffering from the humidity of 
the climate, and his two brothers now aspiring openly to 
his throne, he was compelled to proceed towards Agra, 
which he and his father had made the seat of government. 

In the meantime, Shir, though he had been defeated, was 
not subdued. He made himself master of the strong for- 
tress of Rotas, after he had been obliged to I’etire from 
Gour; and he now threw himself in the way of Humayoon, 

Avhose presence was urgently required in another part of 
his empire. Humayoon, threatened with detention, if 
nothing w^orse, desired accommodation. After a negotia- 
tion, it was agreed that the government of Bahar and Ben- 
gal should be conferred upon Shir, on his paying a slight 
tribute in acknowledgment of dependence. The chance of 
finding the camp of the Emperor unguarded, under the 
negligence inspired by the prospect of peace, was one 
among the motives which led Shir to open the negociation. 

The perfidy succeeded; and Plumayoon, having lost his 
army, was constrained to fly. 

He repaired to Agra, and was joined by his brothers 
whose united strength was no more than suflacient to de- 
fend them against Shir the Afghan. But their conflicting 
interests and passions defeated every scheme of co-opera- 
tion. The army with which Humayoon marched out to 
meet the assailant was overthrown ; the capital no longer 
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afforaed him a i^lace of refuge ; he fled from one place to 
another, subject at times to the greatest hardships : and 
was at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and seek an asylum 
in Persia, where he was hospitablj' and honourably enter- 
tained. 

The grandfather of Shir, the new sovereign of Hindus- 
tan, came from the district of Eoh’ in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, in quest of military employment, in the 
reign of Beloli, and entered into the serviee of an Omrah 
of the court. His son Hussun followed the Subahdar, who 
acquired the title of King of the East ; and rose to con- 
siderable rank in his service. Eerid, the son of Hussun, 
received the name of Shir, which signifies lion, from kil- 
ling with his own hand, in the presence of the King or 
Governor of Bahar, an enormous tiger which rushed from 
a thicket. When this monarch died, and his son, a minor, 
succeeded him, the government of Bahar rested chief!}' in 
the hand of Shir ; and a short time elapsed, when the 
young prince, having made his escape, left the name as 
well as the power of sovereign to the usurper. He had 
just accomplished the conquest of Bengal, when Humayoon, 
returning from Guj^erat, invaded his dominions.^ 

Immediately after his victory. Shir assumed the impe- 
rial title of Shah, and exerted himself with great actinty 
in reducing the provinces to his obedience. His mandates 


’ This district ^Yhich gave its name to the Rohihas, a people considerahlc 
in the history of British India, is said by Major Stewart, on his Tersian au- 
thorities, to have been the original scat of the Afghans, whose mountainous 
country (Roh signifies a mountainous country; and Rohillas, mountaineers or 
highlanders) extended, according to the same authorities, in length, from 
Sewad and Biiore to the town of Sui, in Bukharest, and in breadth, from 
Hussin to Kabul. Stewart’s Bengal, p. 127.— M. There is some cunous blun- 
dering. cither by Stewart, or the autliorities he has followed in these state- 
ments; and if the latter, it is extraordinary that he should have cited them 
without correction. Miiat contiguity could Bukharest possibly have to any 
part of the Afghan country, and where are Hussin and Rahul ? Fciishta tur- 
nishes a more accurate version. Roh extends in length, he says, froin v. n ad 
and Bajour, to Sui, in the district of Bhukkur, and in breadth, from Husun 
Abdul to Kabul. According to him, Roh means mountam m the Atghan 
language, but no such term occurs in the list of Pushtinvords collected by Mr. 
Blphinstone, nor in a Pushtu vocabulai’}', compiled by Mohabbet khan, of 
w’hich a MS. is in the library of the.E. I. C. ; Roh is there explained to be the 
name of an extensive countix^^termediate between Iran and Tui aii ; bomulcd 
on the north by KnshUar, on tlic south by Baluchistan, on the wxst by Herat, and 
Kashmir on the cast; being, in fact, the country of the It may be 

doubted if this description is very accurate. Roh seems to ofter traces uf the 
older appellation of a district of more limited extent, or Arachosia. A town 
called Roh-kaj is noticed by Ibn Haltil, not far ironi Glnzni.— n . 

Wliat relates to Bengal, in these transactions, is extracted ininutcl) by Mr, 
Stew'art, (Hist, of Bengal, sect. 5.) 
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ran from the farthest branch of the Indus, to the Bay of BOOK HI. 
Bengal ; a more extensive dominion than for some ages chap. iv. 

had belonged to any sovereign of Hindustan. Besieging 

one of the strongly situated forts, .which abound in India, 1536-54. 
he was killed by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, 

■Avhen he had reigned five years in Hindustan. What can 
be said of few sovereigns, even in still more enlightened 
ages, he left various monuments of public beneficence to 
j)rolong the memory, and the love, of his short administra- 
tion. He built caravanseras at every stage, from the Nilab, 
or farthest branch of the Indus, to the shores of Bengal ; 
he dug a well for the refreshment of the traveller at every 
two miles ; he ordered that all travellers, without distinc- 
tion of country or religion, should at every stage be enter- 
tained, according to their quality, at the public expense ; 
he had trees planted along the roads to shelter the tra- 
vellers against the violence of the sun; he established 
post-horses, the first in India, for the more rapid convey- 
ing of intelligence to government,' and for the accommo- 
dation of ti'ade and correspondence ; even the religious 
comfort of the traveller was not neglected ; a number of 
magnificent mosques were erected along the road, and 
priests api^ointed for the performance of devotional ser- 
vice^ . 

Shir left two sons, of whom the youngest, being with 
the army, was proclaimed king. A struggle, as usual, en- 
sued, for the possession of the throne ; a feigned accom- 
modation was made up between the brothers ; war again 
quickly broke out ; the eldest lost a battle, from which he 
iied, and disappearing, was never heard of more. The 
youngest remained emperor, by the name of Selim. The 
Omrahs, however, or Subahdars of the provinces, who 
never neglected an opportunity that promised a chance of 
independence, rebelled in several quarters. In some in- 
stances they were not without difficulty subdued. After 
several years spent in reducing his dominions to order and 
obedience, Selim was roused from his dreams of future 
tranquillity, by intelligence that the exiled empex’or Hu- 
mayoon was on his way from Persia with an army for the 

* This is a stage of civilisation to whiclx the Hindus had not aiTived. — M. It 
5s one to 'which British India has not attained. Tliere are obstacles to this ar- 
rangement 'Which it is di£Qcult to surmount. — W. 
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BOOK III, recoveiy of Hindustan. Selim prepared for action ^dth 
CHAV. IV. vigour. But Humaj^oonj instead of advancing, retired. 

* Selim, shortly after, v^as seized with a violent distemper ; 

lo3G-5i. and died suddenly, in the tenth year of his reign. 

He left a son to succeed him, hut onlj^ twelve years of 
age. There was a nephew to the late Emperor Shir, by 
name Mubarik, whose sister was mother of the 3’oung 
X:)rince. Mubarik assassinated the boy in the arms of 
his mother, three days after he had been proclaimed as 
king. 

Mohammed was the name which Mubarik thought 
proper to use ui^oii the throne. Vice, j^^'of^^sion, and 
tolly, the attributes of his character and administration, 
lost him speedily the respect of his people, and the obe- 
dience of his Omrahs. His brother Ibrahim raised an 
army, from which Mohammed fled to the eastern pro- 
vinces, leaving Ibrahim to assume the style of royalty at 
Delhi. This was not all. Ahmed, another nephew of the 
Emperor Shir, laid claim to the sovereignty in the Punjab, 
assumed the name of Sekunder Shah, and marched to- 
wards Agra. Ibrahim met him, and was defeated. Ibra- 
him was attacked on the other side, by the vizir of Mo- 
hammed, and after several turns of fortune, fled to Orissa. 
Sekunder took possession of Agra and Delhi, while Mo- 
hammed was engaged in a war with the governor of 
Bengal ; in which at first he was prosperous, but finally 
stript of his dominions and life. 

In the meantime, Sekunder was summoned to oppose 
the exiled emperor Humayoon, who had now a second 
time returned for the recovery of his throne. 

When Humayoon made his escape into Persia, Tamasp, 
the son of Ismael, second of the Sophis, ruled from be- 
yond the Euphrates, to the farthest boundary of Trans- 
oxiana. The governor of the province, Avhich first 
afforded shelter to Humayoon, received him with distinc- 
tion ; and he was conveyed, with the respect which seemed 
due to his rank and misfortunes, to the Presence at 
Ispahan. He was treated by Tamasp as a sovereign ; and 
his misfoiiiunes excited the compassion of a favourite 
sister of the king, and of several of his councillors. At 
their instigation an army of ten thousand horse was in- 
trusted to Humayoon ; with which he advanced towards 
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Kandahar, still governed, togetlier with Kabul, by one of BOOK III. 
his rebellious brothers. After an obstinate resistance, the chap. iv. 

city of Kandahar fell into his hands, and the rest- of the 

province submitted. Jealousy and dissatisfaction soon 
sprung up between him and the Persian commanders. 

But various Omrahs of the country now joined him with 
their troops ; and, marching to Kabul, he was joined by 
the second of his rebellious brothers, and several other 
chiefs. Kabul was in no situation to resist ; and his hos- 
tile brother fled to Bukker, a wild and desert province 
towards the mouth of the Indus, governed by a relation. 

When Kabul was subdued, Humayoon crossed the moun- 
tains to the north, for the purpose of reducing Budukshan, 
that district of the Mogul kingdom of Transoxiana which 
had remained united to the dominions of Baber. In the 
meantime his brother returned from Bukker, and in the 
absence of Humayoon and his army, obtained possession 
of Kabul. Humayoon hastened from Budukshan, gave 
battle to his brother’s army, routed it, and laid siege to 
Kabul. His brother seeing no hopes of success, fled from 
the city by night, and made his way to Balkh, where he 
received assistance from the governor, marched against 
Humayoon’s new conquest of Budukshan, and expelled his 
governor. Humayoon left him not to enjoy his acquisi- 
tion in peace : he marched against him, and forcing him to 
submit, treated him with lenity and respect. Humayoon 
next involved himself in hostilities with the Usbeks of 
Balkh, over whom at first he gained advantages, but at 
last was routed, and obliged to retreat to Kabul. In this 
retreat he was deserted by his perfidious brother, whom 
he had recently spared. Some of the chiefs of his army 
wrote to that deserter, that if he could attack the army 
of Humayoon, they would betray him in • the action. 
Humayoon was accordingly defeated ; and obliged to fly 
towards Budukshan, leaving Kabul a third time to his foe. 

Being joined, however, by the second of his brothers, who 
now repaid, by great services, his former demerits ; and 
by several other chiefs ; he was speedily in a condition to 
march again to Kabul with a force which his brother was 
by no means able to withstand. After some resistance, 
the brother was obliged to fly ; and though he continued 
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BOOK HI. for several years to raise disturbance, ho was no longer 
CHAP. IV. able to cndaugor the sovereiguty of Uuma^'oou. 

prince, though now in possession of part of his 
ancient dominions, though aware of the distraction which 
prevailed in the rest, and invited by the inhabitants of 
Agra and Delhi, paused at the thought of invailing Hin- 
dustan. At fii-st ho was able to raise an army of only 
fifteen thousand horse. With that he began to advance 
towards the Indus, whore ho was joined by his veterans 
from Kandahar. Tho govemora of tho Punjab and Lahore 
fled before him ; and those countries were regained with- 
out a contest. Sekundor detached an army, which ad- 
vanced towards tho Sutlej.. But the general of tho 
advanced division of the army of Humayoon surprised 
the camp of Sekunder in tho night, and entii-oly dispoi-sed 
the troops. This disaster made Sekundor hasten with his 
main army to meet the enemy ; a great battle was fou"ht 
under the walls of Sirhind, in which tho young Akbar, 
son of Humayoon, showed remarkable spirit and reso- 
lution. Sekunder, being routed, fled to the mountains of 
Sewalik. 

Humayoon re-entered .Delhi in tho year loo-l ; but wjis 
not destined to a long enjoyment of tho power which ho 
had regained. As ho was supporting himself by his stafi' 
on the marble staii-3 of his palace, tho stafi slipired, and 
tho emperor fell from the top to the bottom. He was 
taken up insensible, and expired in a few days, in tho vear 
1555, the fifty-first of his age. ^ 

Tamasp still reigned in Persia. But tho Usbeks had 
now possessed themselves of Bokhara, and of the erreater 
part of Transoxiana. 

Akbar, the son of Humayoon, though not quite fourteen 
years of age,, was placed on his father’s throne. Ho had 
been nursed in difficulty and misfortune , and, young .is 
he was, those powerful teachers had done much in forming 
his mind. ° 

When Humayoon, with the few friends who adhered to 
him fii’st fled from India, they nearly perished in the 
sandy desert which lies between Ajmere and the Indus. 
With the utmost difficulty, and after tlie loss of many 
lives, they arrived at Amercot, tho seat of a Hindu Baja, 
about two hundred miles from Tatta. It was hero that 
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Akbar was born. Humayoon, proceeding to Kandahar, 
where he still hoped for support, was attacked by the go- 
vernor of Kandahar, and obliged to fly, leaving his" infant 
son and his naother behind him. Akbar was kept at Kan- 
dahar by the governor, till Humayoon was on his march 
from Persia, when he sent him to his uncle at Kabul. 
Humayoon, after Kabul was taken, again beheld his son 
and his wife, he took the child in his arms, then four years 
of age, and exclaimed; “Joseph, by his envious brethren, 
was cast into a well; but he was exalted by Providence to 
the summit of glory” Akbar once more fell into .the 
hands of his uncle, when that rebellious prince regained 
possession of Kabul. When Humayoon returned to be- 
siege him, Akbar was bound to a stake, and exposed upon 
the battlements. Humayoon made proclamation, that if 
injury happened to Akbar, ever}'’ human being in Kabul 
should be put to the sword. The wretched uncle was 
deterred, or forcibly restrained, from exposing it to such 
a disaster. 

Byram, the chief of the Omrahs in the service of Hu- 
majmon, a man of talents, but of a severe, or rather of a 
cruel disposition, was appointed regent during the mi- 
nority ; which, in so unsettled and turbulent an empire, 
was not likely to be attended with general submission and 
peace. 

The first object of the new government was to exter- 
minate the party of the late pretended emperor, Sekunder; 
and for this purpose an army, with the young sovereign at 
its head, marched towards the mountains. Sekunder fled; 
the Raja of Nagracote made his submission ; and the rainy 
season coming on, the army retired into quarters. 

In the meantime the governor, who had been left by 
Humayoon in the command of Budukshan, assumed inde- 
pendence ; and presumed so far upon the weakness of the 
new government, as to march against Kabul. The city 
stood a siege of four months ; but at last submitted, and 
acknowledged the authority of the invader. 

This calamity arrived not alone. Himu, the vizir of 
Mohammed, the usurper, who retained a part of the east- 
ern provinces, marched to the centre of the empire with a 
formidable army. He took Agra. He took Delhi. The 
young Shah still remained in his quarters. A council of 
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■wi\r ^VAS held, in %vhich Bvitiiu AcHiscd to ika.cIi ...roins.- 
the cnemv. Tlic principal part of the Omralis. a-' the 
liostilc ariuv amounted to 100,000 horse, that of the king 
to scarcely £0,000, held it advisable to retreat. Rut the 
voung Shah supported the opinion of Cyram with so much 
ardour, that he kindled the enthusiasm of the Omrahs. 
who declared their resolution to devote their lives and 
fortunes to liis service, 

While the army v.'as on its march, the governor of 
Delhi, he by whom the city had just been surrcndcicd, 
joined the king. Waiting for a time when the presence of 
the prince offered no interruption, Bp-am called this go- 
vernor into his tent, and beheaded him. It was to antici- 
pate, he told the king, the clemency of the royal_ mind, 
that he had taken upon him, without consultation, to 
make this example; necessary to let the neglectful Oiniahs 
know, that want of vigour was hardly les.s criminal lhan 
want of loyalty ; and that, as meritorious services would be 
amply rewarded, so no failure in duty should pass witli 
impunity. ^Phe prince, whatever were his thoughts, 
thanked the regent for the care he bcstow'cd upon nis 

person and government. 

The brave Hiniu made the necessai'y dispositions lor 
encountering the imperial army. The contending partie.s 
arrived in presence of one another in the neighbouihood 
of Paniput. The Jiloguls, who had been reinforced on the 
march, fought with great constancy, and the enemy were 
throwm into disorder. Himu advanced, conspicuous on a 
towering elephant, and endeavoured by his example to re- 
animate his troops. He was shot with an arrow through 
the eye ; and his followers, believing him killed, endea- 
voured to save themselves by retreat. Himu drew the 
eye out of the socket with the arrow; and -continued the 
fight W'irh unabated constancy. But the driver of his 
elepliant seeing a mortal blow aimed at himself, oflci cd to 

direct the animal wherever he should he desired.^ Lpon 

this, Himu was surrounded and taken. 

When the battle ended, he was brought into the pre- 


1 Thisi 


liis is inOistinct : Ferislita’s account is, Shah Koolly Khan, (one of Akhar s 
a hoUy of Akhar’s hovse.— . 
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sence of Akbar, almost expiring with his wounds. Byram, BOOK III. 
addressing the king, told him it would be a meritorious chap.iv, 

action to kill that dangerous infidel with his own hands. — 

Akbar, in compliance with the advice of his minister, 
drew his sword, but only touching with it gently the head 
of his gallant captive, burst into tears. This movement 
of generous compassion was answered by the minister 
wfith a look of stern disapprobation ; and with one blow 
of his sabre he struck the head of the prisoner to the 
ground. 

This important victory restored tranquillity to the prin- 
cipal part of Akbar’s dominions. It is true, that in the 
same 3^ear the invasion of a Persian army, under the 
nephew of Tamasp, rendered that prince for a time master 
of Kandahar. And the late pretended emperor Sekunder 
advanced into the western provinces, and made the go- 
vernoi; fly to Lahore. But the imperial standards were 
carried with expedition towards the Indus ; Sekunder was 
cooped up in a fort ; when, offering to surrender the place 
and all his pretensions, he was permitted to retire into 
Bengal, and Akbar returned to Lahore. 

The overbearing pretensions of an imperious, though 
useful servant, and the spirit of a high-minde4 though 
generous sovereign, could not long be reconciled. Mutual 
jealousies and discontents arose ; the minister used his 
power with cruelty to deliver himself from those who 
stood in his way ; he increased, by that means, the disgust 
of his master ; yet he contrived for a time to preserve 
himself in power, by occupying the mind of the king with 
military preparation and action. An expedition, which 
ended successfully, was planned against Gualior, at that 
time a place of the highest importance. In the same 
year, one* of Akbar’s generals subdued all the country 
about Jonpoor and Benares, hitherto retained by the 
Omrahs who had derived their power from the gift or the 
weakness of the late princes of the Afghan or Patan 
dynasty. Operations were commenced against Malwa, 
possessed by anothei* of those Omrahs. But all this busi- 
ness and success served only to retard, not prevent, the 
fall of the minister. When the royal ear was found open 
to accusations against the harsh and domineering By ram, 
courtiers were not w’anting to fill it. He w^as secretly 
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BOOK III. cliargcil v>'5th to ilic pcr.-nn r.ii.l cvvorr.- 

CHAr. IV. meiU of tlio Sliah ; uiul tlio iniiul of AkBar, thor.^'h linn, 

v.-as not unmoved By imputations against the man B" di-- 

ir.CO. liked, however destitute of facts to support them. After 
some irresolution and apprehension, a jiroclamation w:m 
is.sucd to announce that Akbar had taken upon him-elf 
the government ; and that hencefortli no mandates Bvit Ids 
were to ho obeyed. B^'ram, who had shown so mtich re- 
solution when serving his master, was full of indecision 
when called upon to act for himself. The sovereign ad- 
vised him to make a voyage to I^Iecca. At one time By- 
ram proceeded to obey ; at another time he resolved to 
render himself independent in some of the provinces 
which Akbar had not yet subdued ; and at another time 
conceived the design of seizing and governing the Punjab 
itself. He attempted arms, but met with no siipport. ; 
and, driven to his last resource, implored the clemency of 
his master. Akbar hastened to assure him of lorgi^ one.';'', 
and in\-ited him to his presence. When the unlortunato 
Byi'am presented himself with all the marks of humilia- 
tion, and bursting into tears, threw himself on his face at 
the foot of the throne, Akbar lifted him up with his own 
hand, and setting him in his former place at the head of 
the Omrahs, “ If the noble Byram,” said he, “ loves a mili- 
tary life, he shall obtain the government of a province in 
which his glorj' may appear ; if he chooses rather to I'c- 
main at court, the benefactor of our familj' shall be dis- 
tinguished by our favours ; but should devotion engage 
the soul of Byram to make a voyage to the holy city, he 
shall be provided and escorted in a manner suitable to his 
dignity.” Byram, desiring leave to repair to Mecca, re- 
ceived a splendid retinue and allowance ; but in his pas- 
sage through Guzerat, an Afghan chief, whose father he 
had formerly slain in battle, pretending salutation, stabbc'd 
him with a dagger, and killed him on the spot. 

In the year^l560, a son of the late Shah IMohammed, 
who had found means to raise 40,000 horse, advanced with 
a design to recover the province of Jonpoor. The generals 
of Akbar, who had the province in charge, vanquished 
him with the forces under their command. Presuming, 
however, on their services or strength, they delayed re- 
mitting the plunder. Akbar went towards them without 
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a moment’s delay ; upon which they made haste to meet BOOK III. 
him with the spoils. He accepted their obedience; praised chap. iv. 
their valour ; *and bestowed on them magnificent gifts. “"3 
This is a specimen of the behaviour of Akbar to his 
Omrahs. Their proneness to seize every opportunity of 
disobedience he restrained by prompt and vigorous inter- 
ference ; seldom punished their backwardness ; but always 
bestowed on their services honour and renown. 

Hussun, the governor of Ajmere, made some progress in 
subduing several forts in that hilly countryj yet held by 
Hindu Rajas. The general, sent to reduce Malwa, had 
carried on the war in that province with so much success 
as to drive the pretended king out of his dominions. He 
fled, however, to the sovereigns of Kandesh and Berar ; 
from whom he received such effectual support as to be 
able to defeat the army of the imperial general, which he 
pursued to the vicinity of Agra. Akbar gave commission 
to Abdallah, the Usbek, governor of Kalpy, a city and 
province on the Jumna, to prosecute the war ; and by him 
was Malwa annexed to the Mogul dominions. About the 
same time the Gickers, those restless tribes of Hindus, who 
so often from their mountains disturbed the obedience of 
the upper provinces, were united under a warhke chief, and 
assumed the appearance of a formidable enemy. They 
were attacked with the usual vigour of Akbar’s govern- 
ment ; and compelled to receive, though of their own 
nation, a sovereign named for them by the Moguls. 

Notwithstanding the virtues of Akbar’s administration, 
the spirit of rebellion, inherent in the principles of Indian 
despotism, left him hardly a moment’s tranquillity, during 
the whole course of a long and prosperous reign. Hussun 
revolted in Ajmere, and gained a victory over the imperial 
troops who were sent to oppose him. Hakim, brother of 
Akbar; a weak man, the governor of Kabul, began to act as 
an independent prince. A slave of his, approaching the 
king while marching with his troops, let fly an arrow which 
wounded him in the shoulder. Abdalla, the Usbek, master 
of Malwa, believed himself so strong, and the king, pressed 
by rebellion in various quarters, so weak, that he might 
erect a throne for himself. He contrived artfully to spread 
a rumour, that the Shah had contracted a general hatred of 
the Usbeks in his service, and meditated their destruction. 
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BOOK III. This gained over Sekunder and Ibrahim, the governors of 
cii vr. IV. two of the eastern provinces. Asaph, who held the govern- 

ment of Korah, had obtained gi'eat wealth by .subduing 

15G0-80. and plundering a rajaship or Hindu kingdom, between 
Berar and Bengal, which tiU this time had. escaped the 
ravao-e of a Mohammedan conqueror.’ Not ashing to part 
with°any of this wealth and influence, he joined with the 
rebels, in hopes of being able to defy the imperial power. 
Even Zemaun, the captain-general of the empire, and his 
brother Bahadur, two chiefs of great power and renown, 
joined the enemies of Akbar, and hoped to raise themselves 
on the ruins of the king. 

Akbar, -whom neither exertion nor danger dismayed, op- 
posed himself to his enemies with an activity, wdiich often 
repaired the deficiencies of prudence. It would be tedious 
to follow minutely a series of expeditions, so much the 
same, to subdue one rebellious chieftain after another. 
Akbar had made considerable progress in reducing the 
eastern provinces to obedience, when he learned that 
Hakim governor of Kabul," in hopes of advantage from his 
absence, had advanced towards Lahore. ^ The tranquillity 
of the northern provinces, whose inhabitants were hardy 
and warlike, was always regarded by Akbar as worthy of 
more watchful solicitude than that of the east, where the 
people Avere effeminate and more easfly subdued. Leaving 
therefore the reduction of the Usbek rebels still incom- 
plete, he hasted towards Lahore; and surprisihg his 
brother by the celerity of his appearance, he rendered op- 
position hopeless, and crushed the rebellion in its bud. 
In the mean time, the Usbeks increased their army, anu 
extended their conquests. The expeditious movements of 
Akbar left them little time to enjoy their advantages. 


1 This is a ven- unirallant mode of passing over an instance of female heroism 
hio-iiiv celebrated in tlie Hindu annals* The district in question was Gurra. » 

^‘''"ltn-as.u!i)a^“bro\hw'.MolmmmedHukeemJIiiTa,n-h been driven out 
of Kabnl by Solimau Jliraa, and vriio endeavoured to obtaui unauthorised pos- 
session of Lahore, as an equivalent.— AV. 
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Having returned with, a recruited army, he came to an 
action with the combined forces of the insurgents, and 
gained a great victory, which effectually quashed the re- 
bellion in the east. 

The unsettled state of the province of Malwa soon re- 
quired the royal presence. Among other measures for 
the secure possession of that important distinct, he ad- 
vanced to the attack of Chitore/ a fort of great natural 
strength, situated in a mountainous and difficult part of 
the province, inhabited by Hindus, who had been frequently 
subdued, by the more powerful of the Mohammedan princes, 
but had as often revolted when the reins of government 
were held by a feeble hand. After an obstinate resistance, 
Chitore was taken. Hantampore, in the Arrabarree hills, 
in the province of Ajmere, was also a hill-fort, of great 
strength, which had often been taken from the Hindus, 
^nd as often recovered. Having reduced Rantampore, as 
well as Callinger, another stronghold of similar description 
and importance, in the same range of mountains, he di- 
rected his attention to Guzerat. 

This was one of the provinces the governor of which, 
■during the decline of the Patan or Afghan dynasty, had as- 
sumed independence ; and it had been governed as a sepa- 
rate kingdom for a number of years. After a time it had 
fallen into the same confusion, which seems the common 
fate of Asiatic sovereignties whether great or small. The 
Omrahs^became too powerful for the sovereign ; the dif- 
ferent districts or governments assumed independence ; 
and the royal power was reduced to a shadow. In this 
situation the province offered but little resistance to Akbar ; 
the different leaders, who felt their inferiority, courted 
favour by hastening submission. Hussun, in Ajmere, was 
able to take the field with an army ; but as the king was 
now at leisure to push the war against him, he was driven 
from the province, and, with the remains of his army, fled 
to the Punjab. Attacked by a warlike tribe of the inhabi- 
tants, he was there taken prisoner, delivered up to the 
governor of Multan, and by him put to death. No sooner 

^ 1 The particulars of this capture are narrated by Tod, Annals of Me wan, i. 
325.— W. 

2 There is no range of mountains in this part of India. Calinjer, and some 
other elevations of a like character, are detached hills springing abruptly from 
a plain. — W. 
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TiOOK III. had ilic kinir turned bis kick on Guzcnit, than hv'uu' <>. .be 
CUM’ IV. turbulent chiefs becraii to assemble armies, and vror.-re tb.c 

means of resistance. The rainy sca.sou v.-as iiov,- conunmee-!. 

ivhcn the great armv was unable to move ; but Akbar, s-.- 
loctiim a small body of cavalry, pursued his way with, tb.c 
utmost expedition to Guzerat, suiiwiscd the rebels in t im 
midst of their preparations ; offered them battle notwith- 
standimr the inferiority of his force, and, contrary to .all 
prudential calculation, gained a victory, which established 

his authority in Guzerat. _ _ _ 

The province of Bengal paid a nominal submission to 
the throne of Delhi, but during several reigns had been 
viiiually independent. After the other provinces of the 
were reduced to more substantial obedience, it vas 
not likely that grounds of quaiTcl would long fail to be 
laid between Akbar and the King of Bengal. The governor 
or Subahdar of Oude being ordered, as contiguous, to begin 
operations against him, had g.iined some important advan- 
tages, aud was besieging Patna, when he was joined by the 
Shah. The Bengal chief, seeing no chance of success, 
offered teims of accommodation. Akbar consented to en- 
aage for his life, but demanded that every thing else should 
be°left to his clemency ; to spai-e, however, the blood of 
their subiects, he offered to decide their disputes by per- 
sonal combat. In the foUowing night the Bengal chief 
went secretly down the river in a boat, and his troops im- 
mediatelv evacuated the city. Akbar retiumed to Agra ; 
.and the governor of Oude, to whose jurisdiction Patna w.as 
annexed, was ordered to complete the reduction of Bengal. 
The vanquished sovereign was allowed to retain Orissa. 
But. unfortunately for him, the Zemindars of Bengal still 
adhered to his interests, and speedily assembled a con- 
siderable army for Iris restoration. Having put himself at 
the head of this armament, he was taken prisoner, and, in 
the absence of Akbar, put to death in cold blood, ujion the 
field. 

For a short space, Akbar now enjoyed tranqmlhty and 
obedience throughout his extensive empire: and wisely 
made use of the interv.al to visit .and inspect its several 
provinces. Soon was he rec.alled to his former troubles 
and exertions. The recently subdued Bengal furnished a 
variety of discontented spirits, who again appeared in 
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aims ; and his brother, in Kabul, marched against Lahore. BOOK HI. 
Akbar never allowed disobedience in the upper piwmces chap.iy. 
to gain strength by duration. He hasten^ to Lahore, 
overcame his brother, followed him_ close to Kabul, and m- 
ceiveci a message from tie vanquished prince, imploring 
forgiveness. Akbar, with his usual generosity, which was 
often inconsiderate, and cost him dear, replaced him in his 

^ The peace of Bengal was in the mean time restored ; 
but a formidable rebellion broke ont in Guzerat, which the 
son of Byram, the late regent, was sent to subdue. He 
was opposed with great obstinacy ; and some power. 

But being a man of talents, he restored the province in 
a little time to obedience, and was rewarded with its go- 

The governor of Kabul, the king’s brother, died.^ The 
state of the upper proidnces seemed upon that o^casmu to 
require the presence of Akbar, and he marched towards 
the Punjab. Here he projected the conquest of Kashmer , 
and despatched an army for that purpose The season 
beino' ill-chosen and provisions failing, that aimy found 
itself unequal to the enterprise. Akbar, however, was no 
filing to be foiled; he despatched a second army; and 
the conquest was made with little opposition Soon after 
this the Governor of Kandahar, a province which hitherto 
had paid but a nominal submission to the Mogul throne, 
unabte to defend himself against his rebellious brothers, 
and theUsbeks,who had now rendered themselves masters 
of TransoHana and Bactria, and were formidable ne g - 
hours to the northern provinces of Hindustan, offere 
deliver up his government to Akbar; and received that of 

noTbeheld Welt master, from tbe moun- 
tains of Persia, and Tartary, to the confines of the Deccan, 
began to cast the eyes of ambition on that conti^ousland. 

He gave directions to his governors, in the provinces near- 
St the Deccan, to prepare as numerous armies as possible 
!n4 to omit no opportunity of extending the empire. He 
despatched ambassadors to the kingdoms of the Deccan, 
moro with a design to collect 

disimtes. And at last a great army, under Muza, the son 

1 • fti» . hiq name was Atclool Kuheem, ljut lie was commonly 
callfi Mtaa Khan : he was also entitled Khan-khanan.-W. 
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BOOK III, of Byrain, Viio reduccil Cii::orai, marched in cuiion 
cjTAr. IV. of tills project of iinprovohcd aggrcs>iou, uiul unp:inc:plod 
amhition. 

ITiOS. already observed the circiuustaucos \vhich 

aiteiuledthc first establishment of a ^Mohammedan empire 
in the Dcccaii; and it ^vill noM* be necessary to recount 
shortly the events which intervened from the death of Alla 
Bhamance^ in the year 1357, to the invasion of Akbar in 
1593.^ Alla was succeeded by his sou iMohammed, who 
reigned seventeen years, and carried on successful wars 
against the Kajas of Telingana and Beejanngguiv a city on 
the Tummedra or Toombiuldra, the most southern branch 
of the Kistna or Krishna, and at that time the capital of a 
considerable kingdom.^ Ho stript these sovereigns of part 
of their dominions, and rendered them tributary for the 
rest. A circumstance is recorded by the historian, which 
indicates but a thin population in that part of India. The 
number of lives which were destroyed by bis wars Avas 
computed at near 500,000, among avIioiu Avas the natural 
proportion of both sexes, and of all ages ; for Indian Avar^ 
spare neither sex nor age : And by this loss, the regions of 
the Carnatic, says the historian, were so laid Avaste, that 
they did not recover their natural population for several 
kerruns, or revolutions of ten years : j’et they hud ncA’cr 
before been more than slightly OA^errun by a foreign in- 
A'ader ; and the Aurtues or vices of Hindu polic}^ were here 
to be traced in their natural effects.** Mujahid, the son of 


1 For the succecclinj; sketch of the histor>- of tlic Mohammctlnn sovcrci;aitic3 in 
the Deccan, Ferishta's History of the Dcccmi, translated by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, and Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South of India, have been the 
principal guides. 

2 Called Bisnagar, in the common maps, and Vijcyanuggur hy Col. A^ ill:$. 
Bijanuggur was hut a modern power, in the South of India, and had ri^cn upon 
the ruins of the Rajaship of AVarunkul. Ili^toncal Sketches, by Col. AVilKs, 


cli. i. 

3 Col. Willcs thinks that the whole of the Sotith of India, (i.e. India to the 
south of the Kistna,) had for a considerable space of time been comprised in the 
empire of Vijeyannggur. Ibid. p. 20. After the min of the Rajaship of AI a- 
runkul, when was the time for such an aggrandisement? 

** The premises are not of a character to warrant this conclusion. It is 
not true of * Indian’ wars, whether Jlohammcdan or Hindu, that they sj)are 
neither age nor sex;” and, if the number be correctly .stated, it consists tor 
the most part of adult males, killed in battle, or in the sack of cities. It is not 
very likely, however, that the number is statistically prcci.^'C, nor can the 
facts be admitted ^vithout farther scrutiny; for. cither the dates or names 
are irrcconcileable with the authentic records of the Bijnagar kings as pre- 
served in inscriptions. Cat. Mackenzie Collection, Introri. 13D, and As. Rcs- 
Yol. XX. p. 1. If at all correct, the injury to the country, however, and 
consequent depopulation, ^Yas not the result only of the numbers slain, but 
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Mohammed, was assassinated by his uncle after reigning 
three years. The murderer, Daood, placed himself mn the 
throne, but lost his own Iffe by assassination, after a month 
and five days. Of Alla, the first of the Bahmanee sovereigns, 
the youngest son was still alive, and had passed his life in 
confinement during the intermediate reigns. By the in- 
trigues of the Haram, he was now acknowledged as King, 
and spent a mild and prudent reign of nineteen years, in 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity. His eldest son Gheause 
succeeded him; but, having affronted one of his Turkish 
Omrahs, who disguised his resentment the more effectually 
to secure his revenge, he lost his throne and his eyes, after 
a reign of little more than a month ; and his brother Shums 
was made to possess it in his stead. 

Shums was but fifteen years of age : and was a passive 
instrument in the hands of the Turk. Of Daood, however, 
the usurper, who had enjoyed royalty a month, several sons 
remained, who, under the odium attending the present 
state of the government, conceived hopes of profiting by 
the usurpation of their father. By an alternation of force 
and artifice, they secured the persons of the king and his 
minister, after a reign of only five months and seven days, 
and one of the brothers, by name Firoze, took possession 
of the throne. He reigned upwards of five and twenty years ; 
and is the most celebrated of all the sovereigns of the Dec- 
can. He was engaged in a variety of wars with the Hindu 
Rajas ; but his acquisitions in point of territory were in- 


of the ravages committed ; the eifects of 'which might possibly have been for 
some time visible; or, rather, similar effects might have been perpetuated 
by similar causes ; as, up to the time the historian wrote, about 1596, tlie whole 
interval had been one of continual strugglewith the Jlohammedan kings. The 
esolate condition which Ferishta notices, may, however, have been the work of 
much more recent occurrences ; Bijnagarhad irrecoverably fallen about twenty 
years before, by the combined arms of the Mohammedans, and the capital 
had been destroyed and the country laid waste. The evidence of Ferishta 
applies to this season, if to any, and there is proof tliat it is not applicable to 
the whole intermediate time : we have evidence of the flourishing state of 
Bijnagar, ninety years before his time ; so that the state must have recovered 
then from whatever blows it had previously sustained. It was well known to 
early European travellers, as the kingdom of Narsinha; several visited it in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Barbessa, for instance, in 151G, and he 
describes it as a city of considerable extent, and the scat of a still powerful, 
> though declining monarchy. The king maintained 40,000 cavalry, and a very 
numerous body of foot. Ramusio, Collezione dei Viaggi, vol. i. As. Res. vol. 
XX. p. 3. There is no reason, therefore, to attach much weight to the vague 
assertions of the Mohammedan writer, and still less can the inference of scanty 
population, as the consequence of Hindu misrule, be derived from his state- 
ment. — W. 
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BOOK IIL considerable. His endeavours to secure the succession to 
CHAT. IV. his son, by the destruction of a brother of his own, whose 

power and talents excited his fear^. involved the last months 

1503. of his reign in trouble. But finding his eflbrts iuefiectual 
he submitted to necessity, and appointing his brother sue- 
cessor, died in a few days. 

The new sovereign, Ahmed, was a man of talents ; go- 
verned 'with moderation and prudence ; and enjoyed a 
prosperous reign of twelve years and two months. He 
overthrew the Raja of Warunkul, and added the city of 
Telingana to his dominions. The governors who, during 
the decline of the Afghan or Patan dynasty of Delhi, had 
assumed independence in the provinces ofMalwa, Kandesh, 
and Guzerat, were now sovereigns, whose contiguity failed 
not to produce occasions of discord. At different times 
Ahmed was engaged in war 'vsuth all those princes, but 
without any memorable result. He enlarged and beautified 
the city of Beder, which he called Ahmedabad, and re- 
moved to it the seat of government from Kalburga, 
Toward the conclusion of his reign he projected a partition 
of bis kingdom among his sons. His acquisitions in Berar^ 
with some contiguous districts, he assigned to Mahmood ; 
he gave Telingana to Daood ; and sent these princes to 
take possession of their shares. His two remaining sons 
Alla and Mohammed were destined to succeed him as col- 
leagues on the throne of Koolburga, 

They ascended the throne without opposition ; but i\Io- 
hammed, dissatisfied with the share of power which his 
brother allowed him, was soon excited to rebel. Pie was 
defeated, and treated with generosity by Alla. Their bro- 
ther Daood having just died in Telingana, Mohammed was 
appointed governor of that kingdom, where he devoted 
himself to his ifieasures, and lived in peace. AUa was at 
various times attacked, by the Raja of Beejanuggur in the 
south, and the kings of Guzerat, Kandesh, and Malwa, in 
the north ; but defended himself with success. He sent 
an army to invade Malabar, which at first gained advan- 
tages, but being artfully drawn into a difficult recess of 
that mountainous and woody country, was almost totally 
destroyed. After a reign of nearly twenty-four years, he 
was succeeded by his son Humayoon, who meeting vdth 
opposition and rebellion, 'gave reins to the ferocity of a 
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violent mind ; but died, or was assassinated, it is uncertain BOOK IIL 
which, after a reign of a little more than three years. His chap. iv. 

eldest son, Nizam, was only eight years of age at his ac- 

cession ; but the reins of government were directed by the 
queen-mother, a woman of talents, and though the sur- 
rounding sovereigns endeavoured to avail themselves of 
the weakness of a minority, and the king of Malwa pene- 
trated to the very capital, he was repulsed, and the Bah- 
manee empire remained entire, Nizam died in little more 
than two years after his father, when the crown devolved 
upon his second brother Mohammed, who was then in his, 
ninth year. The abilities of the queen-mother, and of a 
faithful minister, conducted the state in safety through 
the difficulties and dangers of a second minority; and 
Mohammed, displaying, when he grew up, considerable 
talents for government, enjoyed prosperity for a number 
of years ; took part of Orissa, and the island of Goa ; and 
thus extended his dominion from sea to sea. At last, 
however, the jealous rivals of the minister forged an accu- 
sation, which they presented to the king at an artful 
moment, and surprised him into a sudden order for his 
destruction. Mohammed soon discovered, and soon re- 
pented, his fatal mistake. The ambitious Omrahs, whom 
the vigilance and talents of the minister had restrained 
began immediately to encroach on the royal authority. 
Mohammed died within a year of the execution of his mi- 
nister, having languished both in mind and body, from the 
day of that unfortunate and criminal act. 

His son Mahmood ascended the throne of the Deccan 
in the twelfth year of his age. The contentions of the 
Omrahs now filled the state with disorder. The sovereign 
himself displayed no talents for government, and was a 
slave to his indolence and pleasures. After plotting and 
sbmggling for several years, four of the great Omrahs de- 
clared themselves independent of their several govern- 
ments ; and a fifth, who remained at the court, reduced the 
power of the sovereign to a shadow, and ruled in his 
name. Mp-hmood’s nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- 
seven years; during which the Deccanee empire was di- 
vided into five several kingdoms ; that of Beejapore or 
Visiapore, founded by Esuff Adil Khan ; that of Ahmed- 
nugger, founded by Ahmed Nizam Beheree; that of Berar 
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. founded by 'Ummad al Mulk; that of Golcondn, foundctl 
by Koottub nl Mulk ; their respective governors ; and that 
of Ahmedabad Beder, founded by Ameer Berecd, -who 
rendered himself master of the person and throne of bis 
master, and retained the provinces ■which had not been 
grasped by the other usurpers. This revolution, after being 
several j-ears in progress, was consummated about the year 
1526. These sovereigns were engaged in almost perpetual 
wars with one another, with the Haja of Beejanuggur, and 
mth the Sultan of Guzerat,- who was so powerful ns to hold 
in a species of subjection the Sultans of both Malwa and 
Kandesh. A temporary union of the Shahs of Beejapore, 
Golconda, and Ahmednug^r, in 1564, enabled them to 
subvert the empire of Beejanuggur, and reduce the power 
of its chief to that of a potty Baja. The kingdom of Be- 
der, which had fallen to the share of Ameer Borcod, was 
conquered during the reign of his grandson ; and its terri- 
tories, -which were not large, were divided among the other 
usurpers of the Bahmenee dominions. A similar fate 
awaited the portion of XJmmad, which consisted of the 
southern part of Berar; it subsisted as a kingdom only 
four generations ; and Avas annexed to his dominions by 
the IQng.of Ahmednugger in the year 1574. Tlie Deccan 
was, therefore, at the time when its invasion was ' pro- 
jected by the Moguls, divided among the sovereigns of 
Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, and Golconda. At the time 
when the Bahmenee empire of the Deccan was fimt divid- 
ed into separate kingdoms, the Portuguese began their 
conquests on the coast of Malabar, and took possession of 
■the island of Goa. 

In addition to the army which Akbar had despatched 
under Mirza Khan towards the Deccan, he sent orders to 
his son Morad, towhom ho had committed the government 
of Guzerat, to join him with all his forces : Llirza had al- 
ready been reinforced with the troops of Malwa, goveraed 
by another son of the Emperor, and by six thousand horso 
belonging to the king of Kanflesh, who had endeavoured, 
by submission, to avert the ruin which resistance would 
ensm’e. The combined army marched upon Ahmednug- 
gur, to which they laid siege. The place "was defended 
■with great bravery, till provisions began to fail in the Mo- 
gul army, when the generals opened a negotiation, and 
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agreed, upon condition of receiving Berar, to raise the BOOK HI. 
siege of Admednuggur, and evacuate the kingdoiii. The chap. iv. 

pain felt by the king at the loss of Berar soon prompted 

him to an effort for its recovery. His army fought a drawn 
battle with the Moguls. The resolution and ardour of 
Mirza led him to renew the engagement on the following 
day, when he defeated indeed the enemy, but was so weak- 
ened by his loss, as to be unable to pursue the fugitives, 
or to improve his victory, Mirza was soon after recalled. 

In his absence the Ahmednuggur arms gained some advan- 
tages ; and the Mogul interests declined. But in 1598 
Mirza w^as restored to the army in the Deccan, to which 
the Emperor proceeded in person. Ahmednuggur was 
again besieged ; and at last compelled to open its gates. 

The territory of Ahmednuggur was formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire; and its government conferred upon 
Danial, one of the sons of Atbar. The Emperor did not 
long survive these new acquisitions. He returned to Agra, 
and died in the fifty-second year of his reign. 

At the time of the death of this successful prince, his 
great empire was divided into fifteen vice-royalties, called 
Subahs ; each governed immediately by its own viceroy 
called Subahdar. The names of the Subahs were Allaha- 
bad, Agi'a, Oude, Ajmere, Guzerat, Bahar, Bengal, Delhi, 

Kabul, Lahore, Multan, Malwa, Berar, Kandesh, andAh- 
mednugger.^ 

Shah Tamasp,-the second in the line of the Sophis, held 
the sceptre of Persia till the twentieth year of the reign 
of Akbar; when there was a rapid succession of several 
princes, most of v/hom were cut off by violence. During 
these disorderly reigns, the Usbeks made dangerous in- 
roads upon the eastern provinces of Persia, and even 
threatened the security of the northern pro^nnces of In- 
dia. At the time of the death of Akbar, Shah Abbas the 
Great was upon the throne, a prince who made both his 
neighbours and his subjects tremble at his name. 

Selim was the only surviving son of Akbar; but even 
this fortunate circumstance did not save him from a rival. 

Selim’s own son Khosroo was destined to supersede his 
father, by Azim Khan, whose daughter was the wife, and 
by Baja Man Sing, whose sister was the mother of Khos- 
1 Ayeen Akbeiy, ii. 2. 
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BOOK HI. roo. A^im Khan was vizir; Man Sing had a p ‘v;orfu! go- 
ciiAP. IV. vernmcni as an Omvali of the empire, and an army of 
" ■' twenty thousand Rajpoots, his countrymen, in his s<^u*vice. 

R)'.'!. schemes of these powerful chiefs were reiulcrod abor- 

tive, by a decisive resolution of the commander of ilic city 
guards : who ordered tlie gates to be shut, and delivered 
the keys to Selim on his knees, Selim assumed the title 
of jMohammed Jehangir, or conqueror of the world, and 
dated his reign from October 21, IGOo, being then in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. Jehangir, for wliom it 
would have been difficult, in the commencement of his 
reign, to contend with the power of Azim Khan, and Raja 
Man Sing, contented himself with sending them to their 
respective governments; the vizir to his Suhah of l\ralwa ; 
the Eaja to that of Bengal ; and Khosroo was received in- 
to favour. A short time elapsed, when Khosroo again re- 
belled, but, rejecting the advice of Azim Klian, and Raja 
j\Ian Sing, to assassinate his father, he taught those artful 
chiefs to despair of his cause, and they abstained from 
lending him any open support. So many followers crov;d- 
ed to his standards, as enabled him to seize and ravage 
some extensive districts. Unable to contend with the 
army which pressed him, he retired towards the Indus, 
when his followers disj^ersed. His pnncipal friends u'ere 
punished with all the ferocity of Oriental despotism, and 
he himself was placed in confinement. 

One of the circumstances which had the greatest influ- 
ence on the events and character of the reign of Jehangir 
was his marriage with the wife of one of the Omrahs of his 
empire, whose assassination, like that of Uriah, cleared the 
way for the gratification of the monarch. The history of 
this female is di’essed in romantic colours by the writer.s 
of the East. Khaja Aiass her father, was a Tartai*, who 
left poverty and his native country, to seek the gifts of 
fortune in Hindustan. The inadequate provision he could 
make for so great a journey failed him before its conclu- 
sion. To add to his trials, his vfife, advanced in preg- 
nancy, was seized with the pains of labour in the desert, 
and delivered of a daughter. All hope of conducting the 
child alive to any place of relief forsook the exhausted 
parents ; and they agi’eed to leave her. So long as the 
tree, at the foot of which the infant had been deposited, 
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Temained in view, the mother supported her resolution • 
but when the tree vanished from sight, she sunk upon the 
ground, and refused to proceed without her. The father 
returned ; but what he beheld was a huge black snake, 
convolved about the body of his child, and extending his 
dreadful jaws to devour her. A shriek of anguish burst 
from the father’s breast, and the snake, being alarmed, 
hastily unwound himself from the body of the infant, and 
glided away to his retreat. The miracle animated the 
parents to maintain the struggle ; and before. their strength 
entirely’' failed, they were joined by other travellers, who 
relieved their necessities. 

Aiass, having arrived in Hindustan, was taken into the 
service of an Omrah of the court; attracted after a time 
the notice of Akbar himself ; and by his abilities and pru- 
dence rose to bo treasurer of the emjhre. The infant 
who had been so nearly lost in the desert was now grown 
a woman of exquisite beauty ; and, by the attention of 
Aiass to her education, was accomplished beyond the mea- 
sure of female attainments in the East. She was seen by 
Sultan Selim, and kindled in his bosom the fire of love. 
But she was betrothed to a Turkman Omrah ; and Akbar 
forbad the contract to be infringed. When Selim mounted 
the throne, justice and shame were a slight protection to 
the man whose life was a bar to the enjoyments of the 
Kang. By some caprice, however, not unnatural to minds 
pampered, and trained up as his ; he abstained from seeing 
her, for some years, after she was placed in his seraglio ; 
and even refused an adequate appointment for her main- 
tenance. She turned her faculties to account ; emi3loyed 
herself in the exquisite works of the needle and painting, 
in which she excelled ; had her productions disposed of in 
the shops and markets, and thence procured the means of 
adorning her apartments with all the elegancies which 
suited her condition and taste. The fame of her produc- 
tions reached the ear, and excited the curiosity of the 
emperor. A visit was all that was wanting to rekindle the 
flame in his heart ; and IToor Mahal (such was the name 
she assumed) exercised from that moment an unbounded 
sway over the Prince and his empire. 

Through the influence of the favourite Sultana, the 
vizirat was bestowed upon her father ; her two brothers 
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BOOK HI. were raised to the first rank of Omrahs, by the titles of 
CHAP. rv\ AetikadKhan, and Asoph Jah; but their modesty and 
vii'tues reconciled all men to their sudden elevation ; and 
though the emperor, naturally voluptuous, was now with- 
drawn from business by the charms of his wife, the affairs 
of the empire were conducted with vigilance, prudence, 
and success ; and the administration of Khaja Aiass was 
long remembered in India, as a period of justice and 
prosperity. 

The Afghans broke from their mountains into the pro- 
vince of Kabul, in the sixth year of the rei^ of J ehangir ; 
but an army was collected with expedition, and drove 
them back to their fastnesses with great slaughter. About 
the same time, one insurrection was raised in the province 
of Bengal, and another in that of Bahar. But the springs 
of the government were strong ; and both were speedily 
suppressed. 

More serious hostility began in Odipore, a mountainous 
district lying between Ajmere and Slalwa, the prince of 
which, though he had acknowledged subjection to the 
Mohammedans, yet, protected by his mountains, had never 
been actually subdued. Amar Singh, the present Rana or 
prince of Odipore, attacked and defeated the imperial 
troops in Kandesh. Purvez, the second son of the Em- 
peror, at the head of 30,000 horse, was sent to take the 
command of all the troops on the borders of the Deccan, 
and to oppose him. But Amar Singh was no contemptible 
foe, possessing great authority among his countrymen, and 
the obedience of a great proportion of the people called 
Mahrattas, who inhabited the mountains on the south- 
west, adjoining those of Odipore. Dissensions prevailed 
among the Omrahs of the imperial army, which the youth 
and easy character of Purvez made him unable to repress. 
Encompassed with difficulties, and fain to retreat, he was 
pursued with loss to Ajmere. Purvez was recalled ; a tem- 
porary general was sent to take charge of the army ; the 
Emperor himself prepared to march to Ajmere, whence he 
despatched his third son Khurrum, to prosecute the war. 
Khurrum entered the mountains with a force which 
alarmed the Hindus, and induced the Rana after a few 
losses to offer terms of accommodation. It suited the 
views of Khurrum to show liberality on this occasion, and 
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to conclude the war with despatch. Peace was effected ; BOOK III. 
and Sultan Ediurrum returned to his fathei’, with a vast chap. n". 
increase of reputation and favour at the expense of Pur- ^ 

vez, who was left, notwithstanding, governor of Kandesh, 1011 - 15 . 
and lived in royal state at his capital Burrahanpore.' 

It was at the time of which we are now speaking, that 
Sir Thomas Eoe arrived at Surat, ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. In his way to the imperial presence, he repaired 
to Burrahanpore, to pay his respects to the Prince, and 
solicit permission for his countrymen to establish a factory 
in his province. Pur vez, whose good-nature, affability, 
and taste, were better fitted for display, than his facility, 
indolence, and diffidence, for the duties of government, re- 
ceived the European messenger with magnificence and 
distinction. From Burrahanpore, Sir Thomas repaired to 
Ajmere, where the Emperor still remained. Jehangir was 
flattered by the compliments and solicitations of a distant 
monarch. But the rude court of India was not a place 
where the powers of an ambassador could be exerted with 
much effect. 

' In the year 1615, disturbances arose both in Guzerat 
and Kabul. In the most inaccessible parts of Guzerat 
lived a race of men, known by the name of Koolies, who 
exercised perpetual depredations and cruelties upon the 
inhabitants of the open and cultivated districts. The 
enormities of this people had lately risen to an extraordi- 
nary height, when Jehangir issued a sanguinary order for 
the utter extirpation of the race. Many were slaughtered ; 
the rest hunted to their mountains and deserts. Kabul 
was again overrun by the Afghans, who issued from the 
mountains adjoining that province on the north. ^ But the 
Subahdar, collecting an army, overcame them in battle, 
and drove them back to their o^vn country. 

The provinces of the south were still unquiet, Puivez 
was engaged in a war with the princes of the Deccan, 
which, from the dissensions and treachery of his Omrahs, 
was not successful, and encouraged the Bana of Odipore 
to draw his neck from the yoke of obedience.” The hopes 
of the Emperor were again cast upon his younger son ; and 
though his counsellors set before him the danger of send- 
ing the younger to supersede the elder, he made light of 
1 Written also Brampore, and Boorhanpore. 
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niAP. IV. Shah Jelian or King of the IVorld, and vested him vatli 

^ the conduct of the v\ar. The easy and unambitious Pur- 

1010-28*. vez contested not the royal appointment ; fortune, rat her 
than any merit of Shah Jehan, induced the op])osing 
princes to offer terms of accommodation vdthout trying 
the fortune of the sword : and the prudent desire of Shah 
Jehan to obtain the credit of temiinating the war, without 
running any of its clangers, made him eagerly remove every 
obstacle to the conclusion of the peace. In the meantime 
the Emperor, accompanied by the English ambassador, de- 
parted from Ajmere to Mando, the capital of Malwa, where 
he presided at the settlement of the affairs of the south ; 
and having spent at Mando seventeen months in business 
and pleasure, he conveyed the royal camp, which was a 
prodigious moving city, into the kingdom of Guzerat, and 
thence to Agra, where he arrived after an absence of little 
less than five years. 

It was shortly after this arrival, that Khaja Aiass, the 
Vizir, now dear to the nation for the blessings conferred 
upon it, ended a life which had been chequered by so great 
a diversity of fortune. The sympathies of the Sultana 
with such a father appear to have been strong, in spite of 
that loss of heart Avhich flows almost inevitably from the 
enjoyment of boundless power. She was inconsolable for 
his loss : and her inconsiderate mind and gaudy taste, 
made her conceive the design of raising a monument of 
silver to his memory, till reminded, by her architect, that 
one of less covetable materials stood a fixirer chance for 
duration. Her brother Asaph Jah sustained the weight of 
administration, in the room of Khaja Aiass, and inherited 
the virtues and capacity of his father. But he dared nut 
contend with the haughty and uncontrollable disposition 
of his sister. And from the death of her father, the 
caprices and passions of the Sultana exercised a calamitous 
influence over the fate of the empire. 

As the other parts of his dominions were now at x^eace, 
Jehangir marched toward Sewalik, or that j)art of the 
mountains, separating Tartary from Hindustan, which lies 
near the spot where the Ganges descends ux)on the x)Hin. 
In the recesses and valleys of these mountains, lived tribes 
of Hindus, which, x^rotected by the strength of their coun- 
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try, had esca2')ed subjection to a foreign yoke, and exercised 
the depredations, common to the mountaineers of Hin- 
dustan, U2)on the fertile provinces below. The ’Emperor 
wished to subdue them ; his army penetrated into the 
mountains ; and after enduring a variety of hardships, for 
nearly two years (so long the war continued), brought 
twenty-two petty princes to promise obedience and tri- 
bute, and to send hostages to Agra. During this expedi- 
tion, the Emperor j^aid a visit to the delightful valley of 
Kashmir, where he spent several months. His partiality 
produced one good effect. A command was issued to im- 
prove the road, for the future visits of the Emperor ; and 
this grand improvement, once begun, was extended to 
various jjarts of the empire. 

In the meantime, the south engendered new disturbances, 
which led to important events. The princes of the Dec- 
can withheld their tribute, and raised an army to make 
good their disobedience. Intelligence arrived that they 
had crossed the NeiLudda in great force, and were laying 
waste the adjacent ^Drovinces, A great army was placed 
under the command of Shah Jehan, with which he was 
despatched to re^^el and chastise the enemy. As the 
greatness of the force with which he advanced took from 
the confederates all hopes of successful resistance, they 
hastened to make their peace, paid arrears, and j^romised 
i^unctuality and obedience. The success and power of 
Shah Jehan encouraged him now to commence the execu- 
tion of designs which had long existed in his mind. His 
eldest brother Khosroo, confined in a fortress at Malwa, 
from the time of his last rebellion, he prevailed on his 
father, before departing, to permit him to relieve from his 
confinement, and carry along with him. That 2)rince ^vas 
taken off by assassination ; and all men ascribed the mur- 
der to Shah Jehan. The emperor loudly expressed his 
suspicions and resentment. Shah Jehan conceived the 
time for revolt to be now arnved ; assumed the royal 
titles, and marched to attack his father. They came to 
action not far from Delhi, and the emj)ii’e was staked on 
the turn of a die. After an obstinate stmggle, the trooj)s of 
the father prevailed ; and the son, who in his rage and 
grief had with difl&culty been restrained from laying hands 
on himself, fled in great consternation toward the moun- 
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BOOK HI. taius of Mcwat. He was pursued to the Deccan ; one pro- 
criAr. tv. vince was wrested from him after another ; and he lost a 

battle on the banks of the Nerbudda, which broke up his 

lGly- 28 . army, and obliged him to fly to Orissa. Here fortune 
seemed to dawn upon him anew. The governor of Orissa 
retired at his aj^proach. He made himself master of 
Burdwan. He next entered Bengal, and defeated its 
Subahdar. He then marched to Bahar, which also yielded 
to his arms ; and the impregnable fortress of Eotas, of 
which the governor came to deliver the keys into his 
hands, presented to him the inestimable advantage of a 
place of security for his family. In the meantime, the 
imperial army advanced. That of Shah Jehan was routed, 
in spite of all his exertions ; and he again fled towards the 
Deccan. All men now desei’ted him. After some time 
spent in eluding his pursuers, his spirits sunk, and he 
wrote a contrite letter to his father. Pardon was obtained, 
but with an order to deliver up the forts which were held 
in his name, and to repair with his family to Agra. That 
part alone of the command which regarded his own person, 
he endeavoured to elude, alleging the shame he should feel 
to behold the face of an injured sovereign and father ; and 
occupied himself under the guise of pleasure in travelling 
with a few attendants through different parts of the em- 
pire. During this rebellion, Abbas, the Persian Shah, 
attacked and conquered Kandahar. The Usbeks also pene- 
trated to Ghizni, but were successfully resisted, and com- 
pelled to retreat. 

The general, to whose valour and conduct, on the late 
extraordinary and critical occasions, the Emperor owed his 
success, was Mohabet, from whom, also, on many former 
emergencies, he had reaped the most important services. 
The first movement in the breast of Jehangir was grati- 
tude to his benefactor. But Mohabet possessed a danger- 
ous enemy in Noor Mahal. The slave, she said, who had 
power to keep the crown upon the head of the EmjDeror, 
had power to take it off. Fear is nearly allied to hatred 
in the breast of an emperor. The power of Mohilbet was 
curtailed ; offensive mandates were addressed to him ; a 
strong fort, which he held, was transferred to a creature of 
the Sultana. He was commanded to coiu’t. His friends 
represented the danger ; but an angry and more peremp- 
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toiy order following his apolog}”, Mohabet resolved to obey. 
Five thousand Eajputs, who had served with him in the 
im2')erial army, offered themselves for his escort. When 
Mohabet a232n’oached the imperial camp, he was ordered 
to sto]), till he should account for the revenues of Bengal, 
and the plunder acquired in the recent battle. Mohabet, 
deeply affected with this injurious treatment, sent his owm 
son-indaw to the Emperor to rej^resent his loyalty, and ex- 
jDOse the injustice of his enemies. His son-in-law was seized 
in the royal square, stript of his clothes, bastinadoed, 
covered with rags, j)laced backwards on a horse of the most 
miserable description, and sent out of the camp amid the 
shouts and insults of the rabble. Mohabet separated his 
retinue from the camp, and resolved to watch his op^^or- 
tunity. Next morning, the royal army began to cross the 
bridge which lay upon the river J elum, or Behut, on the 
road between Lahore and Kabul. The greater part of the 
army had now ^^assed, and the royal tents were yet un- 
struck ; when Mohabet, with two thousand of his Eajputs, 
galloped to the bridge, and set it on fire. Hastening 
thence, with a few followers, to the royal quarters, he 
secured the person of the Emperor, and conveyed him 
without 0232^osition to his cdjn]). Noor Mahal, in the mean- 
time, contrived to make her esca 2 De. Next day Asoph Jah, 
the vizir, made an obstinate attempt to ford the river and 
rescue the Em 2 )eror ; but was repulsed with great slaughter. 
Unable after this to keep the army fr/m dispersing, he fled 
to the castle of New Eotas on the J itock, where he was 
besieged and soon obliged to surrender at discretion, while 
his sister the Sultana fled to Lahore, The Emperor was 
treated by Mohabet with profound respect, assured that 
no infringement of his authority was designed ; that the 
necessity alone under which the enemies of Mohabet had 
criminally 2 flaced him, was the lamented cause of the 
restraint which his im23erial master endured. The gener- 
ous Mohabet, who really meant as he spoke, was well aware 
that for him there was no security under Jehangir, while 
influenced and directed by Noor Mahal. She was repairing 
to the Emperor upon his own request, when met by an 
escort of Moh&^bet, who, under pretence of guarding, kept 
her a prisoner. He accused her immediately of treason 
and other high crimes ; and the Emperor, on whose feeble 
VOL. ii. s 
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BOOK III. mind absence had already effaced in some degree the iin- 
CHAP. IV pression of her charms, signed -svithout much reluciunce 

the order for her execution. She only begged, that she 

1G15-28. inight have leave, before her death, to kiss the hand of her 
lord. She was admitted, but in the presence of Mohabet. 
She stood in silence. The Emperor burst into tears. 

Will you not spare this woman, Mohabet ? See how she 
weeps.” “It is not for the Emperor of the Moguls,” cried 
Mohabet, “to ask in vain.” At a wave of his hand, the 
guards retired, and she was that instant restored to her 
former attendants. In a few months Mohabet restored to 
the Emperor the full exercise of his authority, and, to show 
the sincerity of his obedience, dismissed the greater part 
of his attendants and guards. No sooner did the Sultana 
conceive him in her power, than she impoituned the Em- 
peror for his death. The Emperor had virtue to reject her 
proposal ; but the consequence only was, that she resolved 
to employ assassination. Jehangir himself discovered to 
Mohabet his danger, and he fled without attendants from 
the camp. The man who had saved the Emperor, and 
spared both his life and authority, when both were in his 
hands, was now the object of a command to aU the gover- 
nors of provinces to suffer him no where to lurk in exist- 
ence ; and a price was set on his head. Mohabet seized a 
resolution which accorded with the boldness and gene- 
rosity of his nature. In a mean habit, he secretly entered 
the camp of Asoph Jah when it was dark, and placed him- 
self in the passage which led from the apartments of the 
vizir to the haram. He was questioned by the eunuch on 
guard, who recognised his voice, and carried to Asoph his 
request to see him on affairs of the utmost imporiance. 
Asoph was not ignorant of the baneful effects of his sis- 
ter’s passions, nor unmoved by the generosity with which 
Mohtxhet had lately treated both her and himself. He 
took him in his arms, and conveyed him in silence to a 
secret apartment : Jlohabet opened his mind vdth freedom 
on the misconduct of the Sultana ; the weakness of Jehan- 
gir ; and the necessity of another sovereign to cure the 
evils of an afflicted state. “ The elder of the princes,” said 
he, “is a virtuous man, and my friend, but we must not 
exchange one feeble sovereign for another. I know the 
merit of Shah Jehan, for I have fought against him ; and 
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though his ambitioa knows no restraint either of nature BOOK Ilh 
or justice, his vigour will prevent intestine disorders, and cimi% iv. 

give power to the laws.^ The views of Asoph, '^whoso 

daughter was the favourite wife of Shah Jehiuj, corre- 1C28. 
sponded, it seems, with those of Mohabet : a plan of co- 
operation was concerted at that moment : and Mohabet, 
with letters from the vizir, retired to the court of the 
Bana of Odiporo, to wait for events. 

The death of the prince Purvez, which happened soon 
after, of an ai)Oidoxy : and the death of Jehangir, which 
followed at a short inter\"al, saved the conspimtors from 
many difficulties, and probably crimes. It was found, 
when the will of the Emperor was opened, that ho had 
named Sliahriar, his youngest son, successor; at the insti- 
gation of the Sultana, whoso daughter, by hor first hus- 
band, that prince had espoused. As a temporary expe- 
dient, the vizir placed Dawur Buksh, the son of the late 
prince Khosroo, upon the throne ; but at the same time 
despatched to Mohilbet the concerted signal for commenc- 
ing operations in behalf of Shah Jehau. Asoph conquered 
the troops of Shahriar, and imt out his eyes. Shah Jehan 
proceeded towards Agra ; ‘and every obstacle was removed 
by the death of Dawur Buksh. Shah Jehan was pro- 
claimed Emperor of the Moguls in the beginning of the 
year 1G28. 

Ho began his reign by removing all danger of competi- 
tion. The whole of the male posterity of the house of 
Timur, with the excej)tion of himself and his sons, were 
despatched by the dagger or the bow-string. His sons 
were four in number ; Dara surnamed Shfiko, Shuja, Au- 
rungzeb, and Momd ; the eldest, at this time, thirteen ; 
the youngest, four years of age. Even the daughters of 
Shah Jehau were important actors in the scenes of his 
eventful reign. They were three in number, women of 
talents and accomplishments, as well as beauty. The 
oldest, Jehiuara, was her father’s favourite, with a bound- 
loss influence over his mind ; lively, generous, open ; and 
attached to her brother Dara, whose disposition corre- 
^sponded with her own. The second, Roshenmi Begum, 
was acute, artful, intriguing, and from conformity of char- 
acter, favoured Aui’uugzeb. The gentleness of Soria Binu, 
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BOOK III. the j^oungest, kept her aloof from the tiirbulence of poli- 
criAp. IV. tical iutrigue and contention. 

The two chiefs, Asoph and Nohabet, who had conducted 
Shah Jehan to the throne, and were the most able airi 
popular men of the empire, were appointed, the first, 
vizir; the latter, commander-in-chief of the forces'. 
Through the wide dominions of the Shah, Khan Jeliuu 
Lodi, who commanded the army in the Deccan, was the 
only disobedient chief. Even he submitted, as soon as an 
anny approached. 

^The dissensions and weakness usually attending a change 
of sovereign in the disjointed governments of the East, 
persuaded the leader of the Usbeks, that conquests might 
be achieved in Hindustan, Though Abbas still reigned in 
Peisia, and the TJsbeks had lately shed their blood in tor- 
rents, in disputes about the succession to their throne, 
they still possessed the regions of the Oxus, of which 
Abbas had in vain attempted to deprive them. Ten thou- 
sand horse, with a train of artillery, penetrated throinjh 
the mountains in Kabul. They first laid siege to the for- 
tress of Zohac ; but, finding it strong and well defended, 
proceeded to Kabul, The city made a vigorous resi^^^t- 
ance, but was at last reduced to extremity. The defen- 
ders, resolving however upon one desperate struggle, sallied 
forth and repulsed the enemy, who evacuated the province, 
before Mohabet, on his march from the Deccan, whither 
he had been sent for the subjugation of Lodi, could reach 
the scene of action. 

The disobedience of the Raja of Bundelcund, who was 
so imprudent as to take ofience at an increase of tri- 
bute, was chastised by an overwhelming force. But the 
heart of the generous Mohabet was gained by the 
bravery of his enemy ; and he obtained for him pardon 
and restoration. 

All the merit of Mohabet, and all his services, only 
inflamed the dark suspicions which usually haunt the 
mind of an Oriental despot. Shah Jehan regarded him 
with terror ; and by such steps as it appeared safe to ven- 
ture upon, proceeded to deprive him of his power. 

The jealous and revengeful passions of the Emi^eror in- 
volved him in difficulties through another channel. When 
Lodi submitted upon terms, he was appointed to the go- 
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vernment of a pro^duce, but not forgiven. He was now 
ordered to court, and received with so much studied insult, 
that both his pride and his prudence taught him iu look 
for safety in his independence alone. He escaped with 
much difficulty ; was reduced to the deepest distress ; but, 
having talents and perseverance, he baffled the imperial 
pursuers, and reached the Deccan. The resources which 
such a man as Lodi might find in the south made the Em- 
peror tremble on his throne. He raised a large army ; 
placed himself at its head ; . hastened to the scene of action ; 
and engaged in those struggles for the subjugation of the 
Deccan, which formed so large a portion of the business of 
this, and of the following reign. 

Since the fall of Ahmednuggur, at the close of the reign 
of Akbar, the following are the principal events which had 
taken place in the Deccan. The territories of the Nizam 
Shahee or Ahmednuggur sovereignty were divided between 
Mallek Umber, who possessed the country from the Telin- 
gana frontier to within eight miles of Ahmednuggur, and 
four of Dowlatabad ; and Eajoo Minnaun,! who ruled from 
Dowlatabad northward to the borders of Guzerat, and 
southward to within twelve miles of Ahmednuggur 5 while 
Mortiza II. a prince of the royal house of Ahmednuggur, 
with the empty name of sovereign, was allowed to hold 
the fortress of Ouseh, with a few villages to yield him sub- 
sistence. Perpetual contests subsisted between the usur- 
pers ; and Umber succeeded at last in taking Eajoo pri- 
soner, and seizing his dominions. Umber was now a 
sovereign of high rank among the piinces of the Deccan, 
governed his dominions with wisdom, and, exacting some- 
thing more than respect from the kings of Beejapore and 
Golconda, held in check the arms of Jehangir himself. He 
built the city of Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five coss 
from Dowlatabad, and died two years before the present 
expedition of Shah Jehan, at eighty years of age, leaving 
his dominions the best cultivated, and the happiest region 
in India. Futteh Khan, the son of Umber, succeeded him. 
Mortiza IL, still alive, got him by treachery into his power ; 
and recovered once more to the house of Nizam Beheree 
the remaining part of the Ahmednuggur territories. He 
did not retain them long ; Futteh Khan regained his 
1 The name is Mian Raj 00 with the epithet Dckhiini.— AV. 
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BOOK HI. liberty and ascendancy; and, ^vith the concurrence of 
CHAP. IV. Shah Jehan, whom he consulted, imt ilortiza to dpath ; 

and placed his son, only ten years of age, upon a noiiiii]:'! 

throne.’ 

The Beejapore and Golconda sovereignties rciuained 
nearly in the same situation in which they had been found 
and left by Akbar. Mohammed Adil Shah was now or. 
the throne of the former ; Abdoolla Koottub Shall, on that 
of the latter kingdom.^ 

The Emperor arrived at Bun’ahanpore, the capital <*f 
Kandesh, and sent his mandates to the princes of the 
Deccan, to discard their forces, deliver up Lodi, and make 
their submissions in person, on pain of destruction. Tlie 
celerity of the Emperor had allowed to Lodi too little 
time to make the preparations which resistance to so for- 
midable an enemy required. But he had already engage- 1 
the three sovereigns of the Deccan in a confederacy for 
his support, and had influence to make them reject or 
evade the commands of the Emperor. He was intrusted 
with a body of troops, and, seizing the passes of the 
mountains, opposed the entrance of the ilogul army into 
Golconda. The Emperor, impatient of delay, removed his 
general, and commanded the vizir to take upon himself 
the charge of destroying Lodi, and chastising the inso- 
lence of the princes of the Deccan. The princes were 
already tired of the war, and alarmed by its dangers. The 
reputation and power of the vizir augmented their a]>- 
prehensions. Lodi was deserted by all on the day of 
battle, except by a few chiefs, his friends, who adhered 
to him with their retinues. With these he posted himself 
on an advantageous ground, and long arrested victory 
against the whole might of the imperial arms. A neigh- 
bouring Raja, to gain the favour of the Emperor, set upon 
him unexpectedly, as he was pursuing his way to some 
place of safety, and he lost his brave son with the greater 
part of his followers. A party of those who were sent 
in all directions to scour the country at last came uj)on 
him in a place from which there was no retreat ; and ho 
fell defending himself to the last extremity. Shah Jehau 

* Ferishta’s History of the Deccan, by Scott, i. 400—403. Umber was one of 
the adventurers from Abyssinia, of whom so many soucjlit, and obtained, their 
fortunes in the Deccan, during the existence of the Afghan d}'nastics. 

2 Ibid. p. 339, 340; and 409, 410. 
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exhibited the most indecent joy when assured of his de- BOOK IIL 
s traction ; the measure of his terrors, while this brave chap, iv. 
man was alive. After the conquest of Lodi, the war in 
the Deccan was little else than a series of ravages. The 
princes were able to make little resistance. A dreadful 
famine, from several years of excessive drought, which 
prevailed throughout India and a great part of Asia, added 
its horrid evils to the calamities which overwhelmed the 
inhabitants of the Deccan. The princes sued for peace, 
and the Emperor agreed to withdraw his army, which he 
now found it difl&cult to subsist, retaining, as a security for 
good behaviour, the forts which had fallen into his hands. 

During the famine, religion had made the Hindus desert 
cultivation, and betake themselves to the supplications, 
penances, and ceremonies; pleasing to their gods. The 
calamities which sprung from this act of devotion raised 
the indignation of Shah Jehan. Though no fanatic in his 
own religion, he pronounced that “ an army of divinities 
who, so far from benefiting their votaries, led them to 
inflict upon themselves worse evils than the wrath of an 
enemy, were unfit to be endured in his dominions.” The 
Hindus, however, took arms in defence of their gods ; and, 
after some unavailing and unhappy efforts, tie desisted, 
declaring, “that a prince who wishes to have subjects 
must take them with all the trumpery and baubles of 
their religion.” 

The Portuguese, who had established themselves at 
Hoogley, in Bengal, and whose presumption rose with 
their success, gave displeasure to the Subahdar. He trans- 
mitted a complaint to the Emperor. “ Expel those idola- 
ters from my dominions,” was the laconic answer. The 
Portuguese defended themselves bravely. When com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, the principal evil which 
they were doomed to sufier, was to see their religious 
images broken and destroyed. To this affair succeeded a 
second revolt of the Raja of Bundelcund, who warded oft* 
the destruction now decreed for him with obstinate bra- 
very for two years. The third son of the Emperor, 
Aurungzeb, with an experienced general for his guide, had 
the nominal command of the army, though only thirteen 
years of age ; and showed that ardour in the work of de- 
struction which distinguished his riper years. 
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BOOK HI. When the Emperor marched from the borders of I’le 
CHAP. IV. Deccan, he offered the government of Kandesh and of 

the frontier army, for which he saw that great talents 

ICIO-oo. required, to the vizir, who, fearing the consequences 

of absence from the court, recommended successfully the 
virtues and capacity of Mohabet. Adil Shah, the King of 
Beejapore, threatened to wrest Dowlatabad from the Fut- 
teh Khan, who governed in the name of the young Shah 
of Ahmedmiggur. To prevent the annexation of this 
important fortress to the dominions of . his rival, Eutt eh 
Khan offered it to Shah Jehan, and Mohabet marched to 
receive possession. Eutteh Khan repented of his offer ;. 
and Mohabet laid siege to the fortress. Dowlatabad is 
a place of great natural strength, standing upon a de- 
tached and precipitous rock, and had been fortified with 
the highest efforts of Oriental skill ; but famine at last 
made Eutteh submit. The young prince, his master, was 
carried a prisoner to Gualior.’ Eutteh Khan was allowed 
to retain his private property, and was destined to become 
one of the high Omrahs of the empire : but being seized 
with insanity, the consequence of a wound formerly re- 
ceived in his head, he was carried to Lahore, wdiere he 
lived many years on a liberal pension. The fall of Dow- 
latabad put a period to the dynasty of Nizam Shah, which 
had swayed the sceptre of Ahmednugger for 150 years.' 
Mohabet, resolving to pursue the reduction of the Deccan, 
marched towards Telingana, and laid siege to a fortress ; 
but falling sick, and finding himself unable to superintend 
the operations of the army, he withdrew the troops to 
Burrahanpore, where he died at an advanced age. 

The tranquillity of the empire permitted the ambition 
of Shah Jehan to attach itself to the subjugation of the 
Deccan. He began to march from Agra. That time 
might be afforded to the governors of the provinces for 
joining him with their troops, his progress was purposely 
slow. In rather less than a year he arrived at Dowlatabad 
with an accumulated ai’my. This great host was dirtded 
into twelve bodies, and poured iipon the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Beejapore, vdth orders not to spare the 


' Tlie foil of Don'liitaljatl is somewhat differently related hy Dow in his Ihston” 
of Nizam Slmh, p. 151. We have here followed tlie account ol Fcrishta. Scott s 
Deccan, i. dOZ. 
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severitios of war i ** because war (sucb was tlie reflection BOOK. III. 
of Shab Jeban) was the scourge of humanity, and com- chap. iv. 
passion served only to prolong its evils.” One hivudred TTTTTT' 
and fifteen towns and fortresses were taken in the course 
of a year. The unfortunate sovereigns were overwhelmed 
with calamity, and solicited peace on any terms. It was 
granted ; but on condition that they should resign their 
dominions, and be contented to hold them as tributaries 
of the Mogul. The province of Kandesh, with the army 
in the Deccan, was left under the command of the son of 
the late klohabet, an accomplished chief. But he died in 
a little time, and Aurungzeb, the Emperor’s aspiring son, 
was appointed to succeed him. 

About this time, a refactory Baja, of Berar, drew upon 
himself the imperial arms. That lai-ge district of Hin- 
dustan was regularly subdued ; and bestowed as a Subah 
upon the successful general. Another event yielded high 
satisfaction to the Emperor. The province of Kandahar, 
which had been wrested from the Moguls by the power of 
Abbas, Shah of Persia, was now recovered by the treachery 
of its governor, disgusted with the cruel and capricious sway 
of Sefi, the successor of Abbas on the Persian throne. 

Of the operations next in order, it is to be lamented 
that our information is very imperfect. The province of 
Bengal, we are told, was invaded from the kingdom of 
Assam, the enemy descending the Brahmapootra in boats, 
till its junction with the Ganges below Dacca. The Su- 
bahdar of Bengal experienced little difficulty in repelling 
the invaders ; and, not contented with an easy triumph, 
pursued them into their own country, took possession of 
several forts, and reduced some provinces ; but he was 
obliged to return for want of subsistence, and suffered 
extremely in his retreat by the commencement of the 
rains and the badness of the roads. It is related also, 
that the kingdom of Tibet was reduced about this time 
by another of the generals of Shah Jehan, who was de- 
lighted to conquer in regions which the arms of his pre- 
decessor had never reached. But to these conquests no 
effects are ascribed ; and of that which is said to have 
been accomplished in Tibet, we are told neither the place, 
nor the extent, nor the circumstances, neither the road 
by Avhich the army was led to it, nor that by which it was 
conducted back. 
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BOOK HI. The numerous subjects of Shab Jeban now enjoyed a 
CHAP. IV. tranquillity and happiness, such as bad seldom, if ever, 
been, experienced in that portion of the globe. The go- 
ld 0-55. vernors and officers, in every part of bis dominions, were 
strictly watched ; aud not only their obedience to himself, 
but their duty to his subjects, was vigorously enforced. 
His reign is celebrated for the exact execution of the 
laws. And the collection of the revenue, wffiich affects so 
deeply the condition of the people, and had, in the time 
of Akbar, been very much improved, w-as advanced to 
greater perfection under the diligent administration of 
Shah Jehan.* 

This tranquillity was scarcely affected by an incursion 
of the Usbeks into Kabul, the governor of which not only 
rejiulsed them, but, following the invaders, he ravaged 
their country as far as Balkh, and returned with con- 
siderable booty. This success of the governor of Kabul 
encouraged him to make an incursion into the territoiy 
of the Usbeks the following year. But he was on the 
point of paying dear for his temerity, his communications 
being intercepted, and his retreat rendered, in the highest 
degree, dangerous and difficult. The Emperor himself 
was, at last, infected with the ambition of conquering the 
Usbeks. His youngest son, Morad, was sent with an army, 
and oven-an the country without much difficulty; but 
offended his father, by returning from his command, not 
only without, but contrary to, orders. The Usbek sove- 
reign had fled into Persia, but one of his sons solicited 
and obtained the co-operation of the kindred tribes be- 
yond the Oxus. Aurungzeb was sent to cope with the 
new adversary ; and his talents, and persevering courage, 
were not more than necessary. In a desperate battle, 
victory hung suspended, and fortune was more than once 
on the point of declaring against the Moguls. After much 
difficulty and much loss, the country was indeed subdued ; 
but its ancient sovereign, writing a most submissive letter 


I We meet with boasts, in tlie Oriental historians, of kings, whose administra- 
tion of justice ^vas so perfect, that a purse of f^old might be exposed on thelugli- 
ways, and no man would touch it. Never was justice bettor administered m 
India than under the reign of Shah Jelian; yet, knowing more of the circum- 
stances of his reign, \yc know better what the general eulogies of tlie Onentnl 
historians mean, Bernier, describing his situation at the time of his armal at 
the court of Sliah Jehan, speaks of le peu d’argcnt qui me rcstoit de divcrscs 
rencontres de voleuvs.” Hist, dcs Estats du Grand Slogol, p. 5. 
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to the Emperor, was, on promise of a slight tribute, rein- BOOK III. 
stated in his dominions. chap. iv. 

It was mortifying to the Emperor, in so high a tide of 

his power, that Kandahar, regarded as the key of his do- 1040-55. 
minions on the side of Persia, was wrested from his hands. 

Shah Abbas the Second had succeeded the wretched Sefi. 
on the throne of Persia : and taking the advantage of the 
removal of the Mogul troops from the northern provinces, 
and of the subjugation of the Usbeks, which seemed to 
deliver those provinces from danger, he marched towards 
Kandahar with a great force, and obtained the city by 
capitulation, before the Mogul army was able to arrive. 

The strongest efforts were made for its recovery. Au- 
rungzeb besieged it two several times ; and Dara, the 
eldest son of the Emperor, once. It baffled the opera- 
tions of both. 

The most memorable transactions in the reign of Shah 
J ehan was the renewal of the war in the Deccan. The 
frontier provinces and the army appointed to hold in 
check the sovereigns of the south, had been intrusted to 
the command of Aurungzeb : but the suspicions and jea- 
lousy of his father and brothers had made them seek 
occasions to remove him, at one time to Guzerat, at 
another, in the war against the Usbeks ; he had still, how- 
ever, found means to regain that important government, 
and was at Dowlatabad when an occasion offered which a 
mind like his was not apt to despise. A chief, in the 
service of the king of Golgonda, who had carried the arms 
of that sovereign against the Rajas of the Carnatic, and 
added extensive districts to his dominions, fell at last, 
from apprehension of his power, under the hatred of his 
master ; and perceived that his life was no longer safe. 

He transmitted private intelligence to Aurungzeb of his 
readiness to co-operate with him in surprising the city of 
Hyderabad, not far from Golconda, where the sovereign 
resided, and where his treasures were deposited. Aurung- 
zeb, covering his designs under the pretence of an em- 
bassy, was admitted into the city ; but the king discovered 
the treachery in sufficient time to make his escape to 
Golconda ; and as Hyderabad was set on fire in the con- 
fusion of the attack, the greater part of the riches which 
had tempted Aurungzeb was consumed in the flames. 
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BOOK HI. Siege Tvas laid to Golconda; but orders arrived from co^n*^, 
CHAP. IV. suggested by the jealousies which there prevailed, that 
;; the king of Golconda should be ofiered terms of peace. 
lG40-c5. troops were withdrawn^ after the beautiful daughter 
of the king had been given in marriage to the eldest son 
of Aurungzeb. 

The chiefs at whose instigation Aurungzeb had under- 
taken the expedition, was the famous Emir Jumla, born 
in a village near Ispahan, in Persia, and of parents so 
exti'emely poor that they had scarcely the means of pro- 
curing him instruction to read, A diamond merchant, 
who travelled to Golconda, carried him to that city as a 
servant or clerk ; at this place he left his master, and 
began to trade on his own account. With the first of his 
gains he purchased a place in the sernce of the king. 
His talents and address attracted favour ; and he ascended 
by rapid gi'adations to the summit of command. During 
his public services he forgot not the arts of j^rivate ac- 
quisition ; he had vessels trading to various places, and 
farmed under borx’owed names the whole of the diamond 
mines. He greatly added to those riches by his success- 
ful wars in Carnatic ; and was supposed to p> assess enor- 
mous treasures at the time when he connected himself 
with Aurungzeb. That prince immediately received him 
into his inmost friendship ; and sought the benefit of his 
counsels and co-operation in his most impoHant affairs. 
As it appeared that his talents might be emj)loyed ad- 
vantageously for Aurungzeb at the court of his father, he 
was sent with such recommendations as helped him 
quickly to the highest rank. When the ofl&ce of vizir 
became vacant, the remonstrances of Dara could not pre- 
vent the Emperor from bestowing it upon Jumla, in the 
sordid hope of receiving, upon his appointment, a mag- 
nificent present, suited to the inches he was supposed to 
possess. 

Meanwhile, a new event demanded the presence of Emir 
Jumla in the Deccan. The king of Beejapore died : and 
his Omrahs, \vithout consulting the Emperor, placed his 
son upon the throne. The Emperor, who now affected to 
reckon the sovereigns of the Deccan among his depend- 
ants, construed this neglect into a crime, whichJiis new 
vizir was sent with an army to chastise. He joined Au- 
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rungzeb at Burrahanj)ore ; aud that ambitious, but ai*tful BOOK HI. 
prince, affected to act with profound submission under chap. iv. 

the orders of his father’s vizir. These two leaders under- 

stood one anothez\ The war was conducted with concert 1640-55. 
and ability. The city of Beder was taken. The Beejapore 
army was defeated in the field. Kalburga, the ancient 
capital of the Deccanee empire, submitted ; and the king 
threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. After settling 
the terms of submission, which were severe, Aurungzeb 
returned to Burrahanpore, and the vizir was recalled 
to Agra.^ 

After these events, the health of the Emperor excited 
alarm;- when the flames, which had for some time been 
with difficulty compressed, broke out with irresistible fury. 

To every brother under an Oriental despotism the sous of 
the reigning monarch look as either a victim, or a butcher; 
aud see but one choice between the Musnud and the grave. 

The usual policy of Oriental fear is to educate the royal 
youths to effeminacy and imbecility in the haram ; but the 
sons of Shah J ehan had been led into action, and indulged 
with the possession of power. They were not all men of 
capacity ; but they were all ardent, brave, and aspiring ; 
and each thought himself worthy of empire. Dara, the 
eldest, gallant, open, sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, 
and rash, was destined to the sovereignty by his father, and 
generally kej^t near himself ; Shujah, the second, was now 
Subahdar of Bengal, with more prudence and discretion 
than his elder brother, but far inferior in those qualities 
to the deep and dissembling Aurungzeb, who had from an 
early age affected a character of piety, pretending to hate 
the business and vanities of the world, and to desire only 
a retreat where he might practise the austerities and de- 
votions pleasing to God. Morad, the youngest of the sons 
of Shah Jehan, was conspicuous chiefly for his courage ; 
popular, from his affability and generosity ; but credulous 
and weak. When his father’s illness gave fire to the com- 

J For these transactions of Aurungzeb and Emir Jumla, sec Bernier, ut supra, 

P* 22 — 32, and the reign of Shah Jehan, chap, v. in Dow. 

2 Dow, who follows his Persian authority, says, the malady was paralysis and 
strangury, brought on by excesses in the harem ; Bernier the physician speahs 
of it in the following terms ; “ Je ne parlerai, point ici de sa maladie, ct je n’cu 
i*apporteray pas les particularitez. Je diray soul erne nt qu’clle estoit peu conve- 
nablc h un vieillard do soixante-dix ans et plus, qui devoit pKltot songer h con- 
serrer ses forces qu'h les ruiner coiurae il fit.” Ut supra, p. 33. 
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BOOK III. Inistiblcs wliicli filled the iinj>crinl hoiific, tlu 5 Prinev vra?? 
CHAP. IV. serving as Subalular in Guzcmt. 

— 777^ As the illness of the Emperor was from the first rcganlcd 

lG5o-o$. mortal, Dara took into his hands, without hesitation, 
the reins of govenuuent ; and with his usual precipitation 
and violence began to show what ho apprehended from 
his brothers, and what his brothers had to expect from 
him. All communication with them was interdicted on 
pain of death. Their agents, papers, and effects at the 
capital were seized. Jumla, and such of the other liigh 
officers of the state as were susjKJctcdof attachment to any 
of the younger jirinces, were removed from their situations. 
And orders were issued to place the imperial forces in a 
state of prepamtion for the field. 

Shujah, who was nearest the scene of action, was the first 
to appear in hostile array. From the government of the 
richest province of the empire, which he had severely pil- 
laged, he was master of a largo treasure, the best sinew of 
war ; and ho had collected an anny with a view to that 
very contest which was now impending. Solirafln, the 
eldest son of Dara, was despatched without loss of time to 
oppose him ; found means to cross the Ganges unexpect- 
edly ; surprised the camp of Shuja, and forced him to retreat 
precipitately to Mongeer ; where he was immediately he- 
sieged. 

In the mean time, Aurungzeb was employing the re- 
sources of his fertile mind for strengthening his hands, 
and making sure his blow. Ho persuaded ^loriid, that 
with regard to himself his views were directed to heaven, 
not to a throne ; but as his brothel's Dara and Shujah, com- 
pared with florae!, were unworthy to reign, ho was desirous 
from friendship of aiding him with all his resources ; after 
which the only boon ho should crave would bo to retire 
into obscurity, and devote his da 3 'S and his nights to the 
ser^dce of his Maker. 

Though Emir Jumla had been dismissed from the vizirat, 
he was sent, through some influence which Dara could 
not resist, to the command of an army in the Deccan, 
where it was the business of Aunmgzcb to obtain the 
benefit of his talents and resources. But the family' of 
Jumla, detained at Delhi, still retained that chieftain in 
bonds. The exiiedient which presented itself to the mind 
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of Aurungzeb, fertile in contrivances, v^as, to seize the BOOK III. 
person of Emir Jumla. The appearance of constraint chap, iv 

would deprive Dara of a pretext for taking revenge on his 

family. The sudden resentment of his army could be ap- 1655 - 58 . 
peased by promises and bribes. The stratagem succeeded, 
and the talents and ai'my of Jumla were both added to the 
resources of Aurungzeb. 

Having concerted with his brother, from Guzerat, tojoin 
him at Oojein, he took the route from Burrahanpore, and 
arrived at the Nerbudda, where he learned that Jesswunt 
Sing, who had married the daughter of the Eanaof Odipore^ 
and through her succeeded to most of the dominions of 
her father, was in possession of the city of Oojein, and pre- 
pared to dispute the passage of the army. The Baja lost 
the favoiu’able opportunity of attacking the troops of 
Aurungzeb, when, spent with heat and fatigue, they first 
arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda. The wily Mogul 
delayed some days, till joined by Morad : when the bro- 
thers crossed the river, and, after a well-contested action, 
put the Eaja to flight. Aurungzeb, who never trusted to 
force what he could effect by deceit, had j)reviously de- 
bauched the Mohammedans in the army of the Eaja, by 
disseminating among them the idea that help to the in- 
fidels was treason to the faithful 

In the mean time, the Emperor Shah Jehan had re- 
covered from the violent effects of his disorder : and 
resumed the exercise of his authority. Dara, who during 
the royal illness had behaved with tenderness and fidelity 
truly filial, and delayed not a moment to restore the reins 
of government when his father was capable to receive 
them, was exalted to a still higher place in the affections 
of the Emperor ; who despatched his commands to the 
Princes Aurungzeb and Morad to return to their respective 
governments. Aurungzeb was httle inclined to intermit 
the effoiiis he had so happily begun ; but to make war 
upon his father, beloved both by the soldiers and people, 
was to ruin his cause, and make even his own army desert 
him. Under colour of refreshing his troops, he waited 
several days at Oojein ; and the impetuosity of Dara, which 
the counsels of Shah Jehan were imable to restrain, speedily 
afforded him a pretext to cover his designs. The news of 
the passage of the Nerbudda, and of the defeat of the Eaja, 
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BOOK HI. kindled Dara into a flame. He marched out of Agra at ilie 
CHAP. IV. head of the imperial forces ; and enabled Aurungzeb to 

give out that he fought bj necessity ; against his brother 

1C55-58. nierely/not his father ; and in self-defence. Dara sent to 
his son Soliman, v*ho vas besieging Shujah in Mongecr, to 
make vrhat terms he could with that Sultan, and march 
with all expedition to join him against Aurungzeb. Shujah 
was allowed to resume the government of Bengal : Soliman 
hastened toward the new scene of action ; and, could the 
impatience of Dax'a have waited, till joined by his son, who 
was beloved by the soldiers, and at once prudent and 
brave, the career of Aurungzeb might perhaps have been 
closed. The emperor trembled at the prospect of a battle ; 
he threatened to take the field in person, which would have 
been effectual ; because no authoiity would have been obeyed 
in opposition to his. But the infatuated Dara found means 
to prevent the execution of this design ; and marched to 
occupy the banks of the river Chumbul, and the passes of 
the mountains which extend from Guzerat to the Jumna. 
Aurungzeb found the passes so strongly guarded, and the 
enemy so advantageously posted, that he durst not attack 
them ; and fearing the approach of Soliman, he was thrown 
into the gi'eatest perplexity. In this situation he received, 
from a treacherous Omrah in the anny of Dara, information 
of a by-road among the hills, which would conduct him to 
an unguarded part of the river. He left his camp standing 
to amuse the eyes of Dara ; whose first intelligence was, 
that Aurungzeb was in his rear, and in full march towards 
the capital. By gi'eat exertion Dara threw himself before 
the enemy, and prepared for action. Dara appeared to most 
advantage in the field of battle. His bravery animated his 
troops. The impetuous gallantry of Morad, and the cool 
and inventive intrepidity of Aurungzeb, were balanced by 
the spirit of the imperial army and its leader. The elephant 
of Dara was wounded; and in an evil hour he was per- 
suaded to dismount. The troops, missing the imperial 
houda, suspected treachery, and the death of their general ; 
and every man began to provide for himself. Aurungzeb 
found himself master of the field of battle, at the moment 
when he despaired of any longer being able to make his 
soldiers maintain the contest. 

Dara fled to Agra, and, after a short inteiwiew with his 
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father, departed with his family and a few attendants to BOOK III. 
Delhi, where some imperial troops and treasures were chap. iv. 

placed at his disposal, and whence he proposed to effect a 

junction with Soliman. All the cunning and diligence of 1^^^- 
Aurungzeb were now exerted to the utmost, to improve 
his victory. He affected to treat jMorM as Emperor ; and 
began to make preparations for himself, as intending im- 
mediately to set out on a religious pilgiimage to Mecca. 

In the mean time he wrote letters, and exliausted the arts 
of seduction, to detach the Omrabs from the cause of Dara. 

His principal solicitude was to debauch the army of Soli- 
man ; which he accomplished so effectually, that the un- 
fortunate Prince found at last he could place no dependence 
on its obedience, and was not even safe in its power. He 
fled from his danger ; and took shelter with the Eaja of 
Serinagur, an unconquered kingdom of Hindus, among the 
northern mountains. The victorious army advanced to- 
wards Agra ; but the Emperor ordered the gates of the 
citadel to be shut, and Aurungzeb was still afraid to offer 
violence to his father. He wrote a letter, replete with the 
strongest professions of loyalty, and of the most profound 
submission to his parent and sovereign. The Emperor, 
with the hope of drawing him vinto his power, affected to 
be satisfied, and invited him to his presence. Aurungzeb 
every day pretended that he was just about to comply ; 
but every day found an excuse for delay. After a series of 
intrigues, he pretended that to set his mind at ease, in 
appearing under humilijation and abasement before his 
father, it was necessary that his son should previously be 
admitted into the citadel with a guard for his person. The* 

Emperor, who was blinded by his desire to have Aurungzeb 
in his hands, assented to a condition which seemed indis- 
pensable. When he found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of his grandson, his rage and vexation exceeded bounds; 
and he offered to resign to him the crown, if he would set 
him at libeHy, and join him in defeating the schemes of 
Aurungzeb. But the youth, though not averse to the 
prospect of reigning, and not much restrained by the sense 
^of filial duty, refused to comply ; and after some hesitation 
and delay, Sbah Jehan sent the keys of the citadel to 
Aurungzeb. The hypocrisy of Aurungzeb was not yet 
renounced. By a letter, which was carefully made public, 
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he declared ; that rvith the utmost grief he had been re- 
duced to these extremities ; and that as soon as Dara, to 
^vhose crimes every evil owing, should be disabled from 
futm'e mischief, the happiest event of his life would be, to 
restore to his father the plenitude of his power. 

To deliver himself from Morad was the next study of 
Aurungzeb. The friends of that thoughtless prince had at 
last brought him to look with suspicion upon his brother’s 
designs ; and even to meditate an act which might deliver 
him finally from so dangerous a rival. The sagacity of 
Aurungzeb enabled him to discover the intended blow, 
which he contrived to elude at the very moment when it 
was aimed and ready to fall. In his tuim he inveigled 
Morad to an entertainment, and, having intoxicated him 
with wine, withdrew his arms while he slept ; seized him 
without any commotion, and sent him a prisoner to the 
castle of Agra.^ 

It was now useless, if not hurtful to the cause of Aurung- 
zeb, any longer to disavow his ultimate purpose. But he 
waited till he was importuned by his nobles ; and then, on 
the second of August, 1658, in the garden of Azabad, near 
Delhi, pretending to be overcome by their entreaties, he 
submitted to receive the ensigns of royalty ; and assumed 
the pompous title of Aulum-gir, or Conqueror of the 
World. 

Aulum-gir allowed not what he had already achieved to 
slacken his efforts in finishing what remained to be done. 
Dara had taken the route towards Lahore ; and had the 
resources of the northern provinces, Lahore, JIultan, and 
Kabul, at his command ; Soliman was ready to descend 
from the mountains with the assistance of the Eaja of 
Serinagur, and with a body of adherents who still ap- 
proached the size of an army : and Shujah was master of 
the rich province of Bengal. Aulum-gir saw, what every 
skilful leader has seen, that, in the coai’se business of war, 
expedition is the grand instrument of success. He has- 
tened toward the Sutlej, from the banks of which Dara re- 
treated upon the news of his approach. Aurungzeb, 
pressing on, drove him first from the Beyah, then from' 


1 Bernier had not heard of the attempt of Jlorad upon the life of Aurungzeb. 
It is here staged upon the Persian aiitliorities of Dow, Bernier, ut supra, p, 109 
— 114. Dow*s Shah Jeluin, ch.iii. Hist, of Hindustan, vol. iii. 
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Lahore, ^ aud next from Multan ; the unfortunate pnnce 
who might have resisted with some chance of success, 
having lost his resolution together with his foi^tune. From 
Multan, he fled across the Indus to the mountains of 
Bicker, wlaen Aurungzeb, declaring the war against him to 
he closed, left eight thousand horse to pursue him, and 
returned with haste to Agra, 

He had no sooner arrived at Agi^a, than he learned, 
what he partly expected, that Shujah was already in force, 
and in full march toward the capital. He sent to his son 
Mohammed, whom he had left at Multan, to join him 
with all his forces ; and in the mean time took the road 
to Bengal, but by slow marches, till Mohammed came up. 
Shujah intrenched himself near Allahabad ; and waited for 
the arrival of his enemy. Though Shujah did not avail 
himself of all his advantages, he was able to join battle 
with a fair prospect of success. Nor was this all. In tho 
very heat of the action, the Rajah, Jesswunt Sing, who 
had made his peace mth Aurungzeb, and joined him with 
his forces, turned his arms against him, and fell upon the 
rear of his army. The dismay and desertion which every 
unexpected incident scatters through an Indian army 
began to appear. But the firmness of the usurper reco- 
vered the blow. His elephant, which Avas wounded, and 
began to be ungovernable, he ordered to be chained im- 
moveable by the feet ; the soldiers, still beholding the 
imperial castle opposed /to the enemy, were rallied by the 
generals ; Shujah committed the same fatal mistake Avhich 
had ruined Dara ; he descended from his elephant, aud 
his army dispersed. 

Emir Jumla, the ancient friend^ of Aurungzeb, who from 
his j)lace of confinement, or pretended confinement in the 
Deccan, had joined him on the march, performed eminent 
service in this battle. It is even said, that Aurungzeb, 
when his elephant became ungovernable, had one foot out 
of the castle to alight, when Jumla, Avho was near him on 
horseback, cried out sternly, “ You descend from the 
throne ! ” Aurungzeb smiled, had a moment for reflection, 
ilnd replaced himself in the houda. 

Shujah and his army fled during the night, while Aurung- 
zeb was in no condition to pursue them. Jesswunt Sing 
and his Rajpoots, who had plundered the camp, had the 
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BOOK HI. audacity to wait the attack of Aurungzeb the following 
CHAP. rv. day ; and were routed, but without being obliged to 

abandon their spoil. Leaving Mohammed with a force to 

1G58. pursue the vanquished Shujah, Aurungzeb hurried back to 

Agra. . 

The haste was not without a cause. Dara, after having 
arrived at Bicker, crossed the desert with his famih, 
and arrived in Guzerat, where he gained the governor. 
Aurungzeb, aware how small a spark might kindle into a 
flame among the disaffected rajas of the mountains, and 
the distant viceroys and princes of the Deccan, was eager 
to allow the danger no time to augment. He courted 
Jesswunt Sing, who had so recently betrayed him, to pre- 
vent his co-operation with Dara : and marched udth ^ all 
expedition to Ajmere. Dara had already seized an im- 
portant pass, and intrenched himself. Aurungzeb was not 
a little startled when he first beheld the advantages of the 
position and strength of his works. He set in motion his 
usual engines of treachery and deceit ; and by their assist- 
ance gained a complete and final vietory. Deserted by all, 
and robbed of his effects by a body of Mahi'attas in his 
service, Dara fled towards the Indus with his family, who, 
nearly destitute of attendants, were on the point of perish- 
ing in the desert. After many sufferings, he was seized 
by a treacherous chief, who owed to him his life and for- 
tune \ and delivei’ed into the hands of Aurungzeb. His 
murder was only a few days deferred during which he 
was ignominiously exposed about the sti’eets of Delhi. 

While the emperor was engaged in opposing Dara, his 
son Mohammed, and Jumla the Vizir, prosecuted the war 
against Shujah. That prince had fled from the battle to 
Patna, from Patna to Mongeer, from Mongeer toEajamahal, 
and from Rajamahal he was forced to retreat to Tanda. 
Shujah was still possessed of resources ; his courage and 
resolution failed not ; and an event occurred which pro- 
mised a turn in the tide of his afi'airs. Mohammed had 
been formerly enamoured of the daughter of Shujah ; and 
their rmion had been projected, before the distractions of 
the royal family had fiUed the empire with confusion and 
bloodshed. It is said that the princess wrote to Moham- 
med, reminding him of his former tenderness, and depre- 
cating the ruin of her father. The impatient and 
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presumptuous ilohammed was little pleased witk the BOOK HI. 
treatment he sustained at the hands of Aurungzeh ; his chap.iv. 
heart was touched with the tears of the princess ; and he ’ ;; 

resolved to desert the cause of his own father, and join 16 ^ 8 . 
that of hers. He expected that the. army, in which he 
was popular, would follow his example. But the authority 
and address of Jumla preserved order and allegiance. The 
news of his son’s defection quickly reached Aulum-gir, 
who concluded for certain that he had carried the army 
along with him, and set out in the utmost expedition wdth 
a great force for Bengal. In the meantime J umla attacked 
the army of Shujah, which he defeated ; and the conquered 
princes retreated to Dacca. Aurungzeh, pursuing his 
usual policy, wrote a letter to Mohammed, which he took 
care that the agents of Shujah should intercept. It pur- 
ported to be an answer to one received ; offering to accept 
the returning duty of Mohammed, and to pardon his error, 
on the performance of a service which was nameless, but 
seemed to be understood. This letter smote the mind of 
Shujah with incurable disgust. After a time Mohammed 
was obliged to depart, and with a heavy heart to intrust 
himself to his unforgiving father. He was immediately 
immured in Gualior, where, after languishing for some 
years, he was intrusted with liberty, though not with 
power ; but he died a short time after.* Shujah was speedily 
reduced to extremity in Dacca, and having no further 
means of resistance, fled from the province, and sought 
refuge in the kingdom of Ari’acan. But the wretched 
Raja, who at once coveted his wealth, and dreaded his 
pursuers, violated without scruple the laws of hospitality 
and mercy. Death, in some of the worst of. its forms, 
soon overtook the family of Shujah. 

Dmdng these transactions, rewards, which were too 
powerful for the virtue of a Hindu, had been ofiered to 
the Baja of Serinagur ; and shortly after the ruin of Shujah, 

Soliman, the last object of the fears of Aulum-gir, was 
delivered into his hands, and added to the number of the 
prisoners of Gualior. 

1 This account of the fate of Mohammed is ^venhyMr. Stewart, (Hist. Bengal, 
p. 276) on tlie authority of the Muasir Alumgiry, and varies from the account of 
Ferishta, who says lie died in Gualioi*.— M. . , .x, 

I)o^v^8 supplement to Ferishta is here intended. Ferishta’s history closes with 
the reign of Akbar, and there is reason to believe that he did not long survive 
A.D. 1611 - above 40 years before these events.— W. 
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BOOK HI. From tire time -when Aiilum-gir, bav'iug subcbiccl all 
CHAP. IV. competition for the throne, found himself the undisputed 

= lord of the Mogul empire, the vigilance and steadiness of 

IGCl. ]iis administration preserved so much tranquilhty in the 
emigre, and so much uniformity in its business, that the 
historians who describe only wars and revolutions, have 
found little to do. The most important series of transac- 
tions were those which occurred in the Deccan ; which 
ceased not dming the whole of this protracted reign ; laid 
the foundation of some of the most remarkable of the 
subsequent events ; and had a principal share in deter- 
mining the form which the jiolitical condition of India 
thereafter assumed. That we may relate these transac- 
tions without interruption, we shall shortly premise such 
of the other transactions handed down to us (for we have 
no complete history of Aurungzeb) as fell near the begin- 
ning of his reign, and merit any regard. 

When Aurungzeb marched from the Deccan to contend 
for the crown, he left Llohammed Mauzim, his second son, 
to command in his name. When estabhshed upon the 
throne, it was not altogether without apprehension that he 
contemplated so vast a power in hands which possibly 
might turn it against him. Mauzim, aware of the jealous 
disposition of his father, preserved the utmost humility of 
exterior ; avoided all display, either of wealth or power ; 
was vigilant in business ; exact in obeying the commands 
of the Emperor, and in remitting the revenue and dues of 
his government. He was recalled, notwithstanding his 
prudence, and Shaista Khan made viceroy in the Deccan. 
At the same time, Aurungzeb, seeking security for the 
present, by directing hope to the future, declared IMoham- 
med Mauzim heir to the throne, and changed his name to 
Shah Aulum, or King of the World. 

The third year of his reign was visited with a great 
famine, a calamity which ravages India with more dreadful 
severity than almost any other part of the globe. It was 
occasioned by the recurrence of an extraordinary drought, 
which in India almost suspends vegetation, and, through- 
out the principal parts of the country, leaves both men 
and cattle destitute of food. The prudence of Aurungzeb, 
if his preceding actions will not permit us to call it his 
humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of be 
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neficence on this calamitous occasion. The rents of the LOOK HI. 
husbandman, and other taxes, were remitted. The trea- cnAr. iv. 

sury of the Emperor was opened without limit. Corn was ;; — 

bought in the pro^unces where the produce was leasts con- 
veyed to those in which it was most defective ; and dis- 
tributed to the people at reduced prices. The great 
economy of Aurungzeb, who allowed no expense for the 
luxuiy and ostentation of a court, and who managed with 
skill and vigilance the disbursements of the state, afforded 
him a resource for the wants of his people. 

It was before the commencement, perhaps, of this 
calamity", that the empire was agitated by the prospect 
of a fresh re^^olution from a dangerous sickness of the 
Emperor.^ The court was full of intrigues ; on one hand, 
for Mauzim, the declared successor ; on the other, for 
Akbar, a young, and even infant son of Aurungzeb. Shah 
Jehan himself was still alive \ and the people in general 
expected that he would resume the reins of government. 

But the nation was relieved from its terrors, and from the 
calamities which too certainl}’ would have fallen upon it. 

The usurx^er recovered. But the effoi'ts of Sultan Mauzim, 
to secure the succession, expressed to the suspicious mind 
of Aulum-gir, more of the desire to obtain a throne than 
to preserve a father; and his purpose in regard to the suc- 
cession, if his declaration in favour of Mauzim had ever 
been more than a pretence, was from this time understood 
to have suffered a radical change. 

To forward his designs in favour of Akbar, he apjjlied 
to Shah Jehan, to obtain for that prince, in marriage, the 
daughter of Dara, who remained in the seraglio of her 
grandfather. Shah Jehan, though strictly confined in the 
palace at Agra, had been treated with great respect ; re- 
taining his women and servants, and furnished vnih. every 
amusement in which he was understood to delight. He 
had not, however, remitted his indignation against Au- 
rungzeb, and now sent a haughty and insulting refusal. 
Aurungzeb had prudence not to force his inclination ; and, 

1 Dow, (Hist, of Aurungzel)e, chap, ir., places the Emperor’s illness after the 
famine. But Bernier, who was on the spot, and mentions the arrival of ambas- 
sadors from the Khan of the Usbeks first among the events succeeding the ter- 
mination of the civil M’ar, says, that those ambassadors, who remained somewhat 
more than four months, had not departed from Delhi when the Emperor was 
taken ill. Bernier, Evdnemens ParticuUers des Etats du Jlogul, p. 10. 
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BOOK III. so far from sho'sving any resentment, redoubled lii.s cfiortfi 

CHAP. IV. to soften his mind. 

■ ■ rile seiuices of Emir Jumla had been rewarded with 

1CC5. the government of Bengal. But the mind of Aunmgr.cb, 
and indeed the experience of Oriental government \ohl 
him, that he was never safe while there was a man alive 
who had power to hurt him. He wished to withdraw tho 
Vizir from his government, but without a rupture, which 
might raise distrust in the breasts of all his Orarahs. To 
afford him occupation which would detain his mind from 
planning defection, he recommended to him a war against 
the king of Assam, who had broken into Bengal efuring 
the distractions of the empire, and still remained un- 
chastised. Jumla, who promised himself both plunder 
and reputation from this expedition, and whose exploring 
eye beheld an illustrious path through the kingdom of 
Assam to the conquest of China, undertook the expedition 
with alacrity. He ascended the Brahmapootra in boats. 
Tie Assamese abandoned the country which lies on tho 
side of the mountains facing Bengal ; but the fortress of 
Azo was garrisoned, and stood an attack. After the re- 
duction of Azo, Jumla crossed the mountains of Assam, 
vanquished the king, who took refuge in his capital, 
forced him to fly to the shelter of the mountains, and he 
became master of a gi’eat part of the kingdom. But the 
rains came on, which in that kingdom are peculiarly 
violent, and lay the greater part of the level country 
under water, Jumla found it impossible to subsist his 
army ; and was under the necessity of returning to Ben- 
gal. Incredible were the difficulties with which he had to 
contend; necessaries were wanting, the roads covered with 
water, and the enemy everywhere harassing his retreat. 
The capacity of Jumla triumphed over all obstructions ; 
he brought back the greater part of the army safe ; and 
wrote to the Emperor that he would next year carry his 
arms to the heart of China. But the army, on its return, 
was afflicted with a dysentery, the effect of the hardships 
it had endured. The general escaped not ; and, worn out 
as he was with years and fatigue, he fell a victim to 
the violence of the disease. “ You,” said the Emperor 
to the son of Jumla, whom he had recently made 
generalissimo of the horse, “ have lost a father ; and I 
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have lost the greatest and most dangerous of my BOOK III. 
friends,” * cmvr. iv. 

The next event is ludicrous, perhaps, in itself, but of 

high importance, as an instance of the power of supersti- 1GG5. 
tion among the weak and credulous inhabitants of India. 

Of the professors of devotion and penance, going by the 
name of Fakirs, one class is distinguished by wandering 
about the country in crowds, almost naked, pretending to 
live by mendicity, but stealing, plundering, and even com- 
mitting murder, wlierever prompted by the hope of ad- 
vantage. In the territory of Mar war, or Jodpore, an old 
woman, possessed of considerable property, began to en- 
large her liberalities towards the Fakirs The sturdy 
beggars crowded around her, to the number of some 
thousands, and not satisfied with the wealth of their pious 
patroness, made spoil of the neighbouring countiy, and 
rioted in devotion and sensuality at her abode. The people, 
exasperated by these oppressions, rose repeatedly upon 
the saints ; but were defeated with gi’eat slaughter. The 
idea of enchantment was generated. The people regarded 
the old woman as a sorceress; and believed that she com- 
pounded for her followers a horrid mess which rendered 
them i^roof against human weapons, and invincible. What 
they were not rendered by enchantments, they w^ere ren- 
dered by the belief of them. The Fakirs, finding them- 
selves, under the auspices of an old woman, too foimidable 
for resistance, assembled in great numbers, and spread 
their devastations to a wide extent. The Eaja of Mar war 
attacked them, but was defeated. The collectors of the 
imperial revenue marched against them with the troops 
under their command, but sustained a similar disaster. 

Becoming presumptuous from unexpected success, they 

1 Bernier, ut supra, p. 87. — Jf. A particular account of the invasion of Asam 
is given from the Hadiket-as-safilin the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, .fune 1825. 

The Slogul army suffered not only upon its retreat from disease, but from famine 
and sickness, during the rains '\vhilst in the country. As an instance of their 
distress, it is stated that the battalion under Diler Khan was reduced from 1500 
to 400 men. No sucli fort as Azo is mentioned ; the principal towns of Asam 
were Gergaon and Gohati, both which fell into the hands of the invaders, 
hut were given up on their retreat, which was purchased by a present pay- 
ment of money and elephants, and a promise, which no doubt was never ful- 
filled, of more, Mir Jumla was taken ill in Asam, and died at Khizerpore 
in Kooch Beliar. According to the Asamese accounts of this occurrence, 
the Moguls were not only obliged to make a precipitate retreat, but "were 
driven out of territories bordering on Asam, which had for some time been 
subject to the Emperor. — Account of Asam; Annals of Oriental Litera- 
ture.— W. 
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BOOK in. resolved on a march to tlic capital, to the mr.i.h.. r t f 
cn.\r. IV. twenty tliousaiul phinJering saints, with the 1 olj 
woman at their head. About five days' journey frum Ai;;.-., 
they were opposed by a body of imperial troops under th- 
collector of the district. Him they overcame ; and n<*\v 
grasped in their imaginations the whole wealth and atith<^- 
rity of the state. They set up their old woman as sttve- 
reign. Aurungzeb felt the danger to be serious ; for tlio 
soldiers were infected with the supez'stition of tlie people : 
and it was hazardous to the last degree, from tlie terrors 
with which they. might be disordered, to permit tliem to 
engage with the sainted banditti. Wliat was first de- 
manded, an antidote to the religious contagion, was in- 
vented by Aurungzeb. His own sanctity was as famous 
as that of the old woman ; he pretended that b}" means of 
incantation, he had discovered a countcr-cuchantincnt ; 
he wi’ote with his own hand, ceidain mysterious words 
upon slips of paper, one of which, carried upon the point 
of a spear before each of the squadrons, he declared would 
render impotent the spells of the enchantress. The Em- 
peror was believed, and though the Fakirs fought with 
great desperation, they were all cut to pieces, except a few 
whom the humanity of the general led him to spare. I 
find,” said Aurungzeb, “that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little in the monarch.”^ 

1 The whole of this story is a specimen of misrepresentnfion, for which, liow- 
ever, the author is no further censurable than in having too easily j;ivcn 
credence to a tale which bears evident marks of inaccuracy and e,\nfrp:'crafion. 
The best Mohammedan writers state the matter difTercntlv. They say notliiiu: 
of the patronage by a ricli old woman, of a set of stnrdv beggars, ofhlieir riot 
and sensualih’, or of their conflicts with the people, or of their setting up the 
old dame as sovereign. The story, as they tell it, wears every appearance of 
probability. The persons with whom the disturbance began were as unlike 
vagrant Fakirs as possible. They vcrc a sect of quieti'^ts — Hindu Quakers as 
they have been termed. Sddhs or Satndmis, wlio acknowledge one God onlv, 
offer worship to no idol or created tiling ; who enjoin truth ns tlic fir^t of 
virtues, who prescribe self-denial, temperance and continence, jn'obibit the 
use of all stimulating drugs and liquors, and forbid the assumption of the 
mendicant marks and raiment, and the acceptance of alms. Trans. 11 , As. 
Society, yol. i. 251 ; and As. Kes. vol. xvi. 209. They of course follow a 
secular life ; one of them was engaged in the cultivation of liis laud, ulicn 
some dispute arose between him and the Peon or revenue watchman set to 
look after the government share of the crop; the dispute ended in an all ray 
in which the Peon was worsted ; lie returned to the cliargc with some of his 
companions: the Satndmi was aided by his fellows, and the rievcnue oUlcers 
were put to the rout, ^ This success inspirited the ])coi)Ic of tlic country to 
make common cause with the Sadhs, and their strength became funnidable ; 
troops were sent against them, but they were dcfcatAl, and then a notion of 
their invincibility spread amongst the Mohammedans. It was tliey who reported 
tliat the insurgents were invulnerable, and amongst other stories asserted 
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In tlie seventh year of the reign of Aurungzeb/ his 
father died. The life of Shah Jehan had reached its 
natural period ; but his death did not escape the s^ispicion 
of pousta, that detestable invention of despotic fears.^ 

After the death of Junila, the Eaja of Arracan had in- 
vaded the contiguous quarter of Bengal^ and x^ossessed 
himself of Chittagong, and all the country along the coast 
of the Ganges. He availed himself of the Portuguese 
settlers, who were numerous at Chittagong, and of their 
shix:)s, which abounded in the bay of Bengal, and it is said 
infested the coast and every branch of the Ganges as 
jdunderers and pirates. These evils it consisted not TOth 
the vigilance of Aurungzeb to leave without a cure, A 
new dex^uty was appointed for Bengal ; an army collected 
itself at Dacca ; and descended the river. The enemy, 
though master of the forts and strong-holds of the 
country, without much resistance retired. The Portu- 
guese were invited to betray them, and made no hesita- 
tion by their obedience to purchase for themselves privi- 
leges and settlements in Bengal.^ 


that Uiey were led by a female upon a horse of wood, to wliich their ma^c 
had given animation. The Rajpoot Zemindars, near Dellii, joining the insur- 
gents, Auningzeh began to be alarmed, and sent a considerable force against 
them, directing the men to wear prayers and amulets upon their persons as 
counter-charms against the conjuration of the enemy. These were no myste- 
rious slips written by his hand, but passages from the Koran, which the iMo- 
Jiammedans very commonly wear. There is very little autliority for his supposed 
ODsyrvatioii, and it is not likely that he would have spoken of the faith of infidels 
as ‘ too much religion.” The affair was clearly a sudden and aimless rising of 
the peasantry and landholders, originating in an insignificant quarrel, but ex- 
pressing the prevailing feelings of the country, provoked by the exaction and 
tjiutiuy of the imperial government. It owed neither its commencement nor 
Us extent to “ the power of superstition.”— W. 

J The Pousta is thus described by the physician, Bernier. Co pousta n’est 
autre cliose que du pavot dcras(^qu*ou laisse la nuit tremper dans de Teau ; c*est 
ce qu on fait ordinairement boire h, Goualeor, h ccs princes auxquels on nc vent 
pas faire couper la teste; e’est la premiere chose qu’on leui' porte le matin, et 
on ne leur donye point a manger qu ils n’en ayent bu une grande rasse, on les 
laiperoit plutot mourir de faim ; cela les fait devenir maigresetmourir insen- 
feiblement, perdant, pen h pen les forces et Puntendement, et devenus comme tout 
endormiset dtourdis, etc^est par la qu’on ditqu’on s’estdeiaitdeSepe-Clickouh, 
du petit fils de MoiTtd, et de Soliman meme. Bernier, de la dernibre Kd- 
volut, des Estats du Grand Mogul, p. 170. It is said, that when the gallant 
boliman M^as, by the treachery ,of the Raja of Serinngur, delivered into the cruel 
hands of Aurungzeb, and introduced into his presence, when every one was 
struck with the noble appearance of the graceful and manly youth, he entreated 
that lie might be immediately beheaded ; and not reserved to the lingering 
destruction of the pousta ; when the hypocritical Aurungzeb forbade him to fear, 
adding, that he was cautious, but not cruel. Bernier, Ibid, p. 168. Dow, Reign 
of Aurungzeb, ch. iv. 

2 Bonier, (Evdnemens Particul. des Estats du Mogul, p. 88—101) speaks of 
these Portuguese as infamous buccaneers ; and their own historian, Faria de 
Souza, countenances the assertion, which might have been founded upon the 
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BOOK III. The mistake of a secretary -was near iBVolving the em- 
ciiAP. IV, pire, not only in hostilities 'with the "whole force of Persia, 

but in all the hoiTors of a civil war. Aurungzeb, who had 

1668. been complimented upon ascending the throne by em- 
bassies from the Khan of the Usbeks, and from Abbas II. 
Shah of Persia, proposed, after settling the aflairs of his 
government, to make the suitable return. The secretary 
who composed the letters, addressed to the respective 
sovereigns, inadvertently designated the Shah by no higher 
title than belonged to the Khan of the XJsbeks. This was 
interpreted as a meditated insult ; and resented by a de- 
claration of hostilities. Aurungzeb wished to explain the 
mistake ; but his ambassador was not admitted even to an 
audience. His own weapons were tried against him ; and 
he added an illustrious instance to prove, that he who is 
practised in the arts of deception, is not always the 
hardest to deceive. Of the Mohammedan army and 
officers of the Mogul empire, as some were Moguls, some 
Afghans, some Turks, and some Usbeks, so a large pro- 
portion were Persians, among whom was the Yizir himself. 
The fidelity of this part of his subjects, Aumngzeb was 
by no means willing to try, in a war with their native 
country. A letter was intercepted from Abbas, addressed 
to the Vizir himself, importing that a conspiiucy existed 
among the Persian nobles to seize the Emperor when he 
should take the field. Aurungzeb was transported with 
apprehension and rage. He issued a sudden order to the 
city guards to surround the houses of the Persian Om- 
rahs, which they were forbidden to quit under pain of 
death. Aurungzeb found himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The Persian chiefs w^ere numerous and powerful; 
a common danger united them ; the descendants of the 
Afghan nobility, who formed a considerable propoi’tion of 
the men in power, and hated the Moguls, by whom the 
Afghan dynasty had been driven from the throne, were 
very likely to make common cause with the Persians. 
Even if guilty, he beheld appalling danger in attemjDting 
to punish them ; but he now reflected that he might have 
been deceived, and wished only for the means of a decent 

reports of enemies. Tlie Portngiiese followed their merchandise as their chief 
occupation, hut like the English and Dutch of the same period, had no objection 
to plunder, when it fell in their way. 
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retreat. He sent for some of the principal Omrahs ; but BOOK III. 
they excused themselves from attendance. All .had as- chap. iv. 
sembled their friends and dependents ; fortified their 
houses, and waited the appeal to arms. After a suspense 
of two days, the princess Jehanara arrived. She had been 
sent for, express, upon the first alarm. The favourite 
daughter of Shah Jehan, by whom the Persians had always 
been distinguished and exalted, might render, by her me- 
diation, the most important assistance. After a short 
conference with the Emperor, she presented herself in 
her chair at the door of the Vizir. This was an act of 
supreme confidence and honour. The door of the man- 
sion flew open ; the Vizir hastened to the hall of audi- 
ence, and prostrated himself at the foot of the throne. 
Aurungzeb descended, and embraced him. Convinced 
that he had been deceived, he now sought only to ob- 
literate all memory of the offence ; and with some loss of 
reputation, and a remaindei* of disgust in the breasts of 
some of the Omrahs, he recovered himself from the dan- 
gerous position in which a moment of rashness had placed 
him. Shah Abbas, in the meantime, with a large army, 
was upon his march towards the confines of India ; and 
Aurungzeb, who had sent forward his son Mauzim to 
harass the enemy, but not to fight, made rapid prepara- 
tions to meet him in person. Shah Abbas, however, died 
in the cami^, before he arrived at the scene of action. His 
successor wished to mount the throne, free from the em- 
barrassment of an arduous war ^ and Aurungzeb was more 
intent upon gaining conquests in the Deccan, than in 
Persia. An accommodation, therefore, was easily made.^ 

These transactions were all contained within the first 
ten years of the reign of Arungzeb, during which several 
events had already occurred in the Deccan. A new enemy 
had arisen, whose transactions were not as yet alarming, 
but who had already paved the way to revolutions of the 
greatest importance. This was Sivajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire ; a power which began when the 
empire of the Moguls was in its utmost strength ; and 
rose to greatness upon its ruins. In the mountainous 
regions which extended from the borders of Guzerat to 
Canara, beyond the island of Goa, lived a race of Hindus. 

1 Dow, Reign of Aurungzeb, ch. vi. 
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IJOOK III, v.'lio the iuoin/vaiiu’cr4 in almost all the uth.r 

rHAj% XV, jurtJ of lliiKln^Un, 1% were a :?iiU iui>xe nule 

■ - ■ ■ unJ unciviluHcd than the inhabitoutH of the pUiius aii4 w^t 
the t^ame time far more banly ;uiil warlike* ^Ilicy 
couiji^jtcd of Viiriuu.4 trib<\s or communitieci, to homo of 
which (it aj>j earn not to how ni;uiy) the name of Mahratto^ 
aftcTWurJa cxtciitlcil to tliein all^ wod a{>plictL^ ijivajco 
\va.s the 8011 of Shahjee, a Ilinilu in the service of Ibra- 
him Ailil yimh, King of lk*oja[>orc, from whom he reccivcil 
a jaghir in the Carnatic, with a command of ten tlu)U:s.viul 
honic,- Sivajee, when very" young, wa8 sent along with 
hia mother to reside at Poonah, of which, as a iicinindary, 
his father had obtained a grant, and of which ho intrusted 
the management, together with the charge of his wife and 
son, to one of his ofBcers, named Dadajee Punt, The 
mother of Sivajeo was im object of aversion to her bus- 
htmd ; imd the son shared in the neglect which wxs llm 
lot of his mother, lie grew up under Dadajee to vigour, 
both of boily and mind ; and at seventeen years of age 
cngage<l a number of banditti, and ravaged th^; neigh- 
bouring districts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to an- 
swer for these enormities, and unable to restr.un them, 
swallowed poison, and died ; when Sivajeo took possession 
of the Zemindary, increased the number of his troops, 


1 Jlhccrut, or Mhanit, the name of ailbtrict, whIdumJer iho Dcccauccwtc- 
reif^ns was part of llie pruvlnco of DowLatabad, nuy ht foniicr j*»ys 
Jonatliun Scott, !»avo j;ivcn name to a tar^’crtllvbtiiuofI>ckkanand ihcori,cinaJ 
conutrj' of the Mahntinw. Spoil's Deccan, liitroit. p, x» Ibid, 1. 3i> The Mah* 
lulta lan;;ua;;e extends alon;; the coa^t from the blaml of lUrvIei to the ri\cr 
Taiitl. Urine, Jlwtor. Kratr. p. 57. It is ^aid by Cut. IVtIks, (iii^t. skctcfic.^, 
p. G) that ** from Iteder the .Mahratta lan^ua^e U spread o^er the hole country 
to Uie northwfsD^aid of llie Canara, and of a line which, pa.vdn^ con dder ably la 
the uikxDYurd of Dowlataluid, forms an irrcjiular sweep until It touches the Taj ti, 
and follows the course of that river to the we^itcnt sea — but that in llte >;t*o.cra« 
phical etblcs of the llliidui, the name of Maharashtra, mid by contra4.tUiU .Mah- 
ratla desum (or country) seems to liavo been more particularly apj foj ruted to 
the ciislcrn portion of this jof^at re.<(on. Including; iU,;Iana, j‘art of licror and 
KundeUh ; the wcatcm was known by its present name Coiican.^ 

This is an error. Sluhjeo Wtu never in ilie lendce ol Ibrahim Adil Muh ; 
He was at tlrst in the service of Nizam Shah of Ahiiiednaj;ar. uiid held a prin- 
cipal command ; he aftenvanls Joined the i!o;;uIs, then transferred hUaAii\Uj;vC 
to ilohamiiied Adil Sh.di fur asea>oi), but rvtunicd to Almiediij,;ar, a»p*r\.d to 
the reireiicy, and set up a prince of the Mzam SluUl dynasty. In thiveharacter 
ho was in ;ilUance w'ilh tin: Sultan of Ikvjapore.iuid eijually tlic ul-jcci of iho 
hostility of Sliah dclun. The jKiW'cr of the Kmperor bcm.,' inoic Ilian he could 
opjH^se,* lie jjctitioned to bo allowed to serve under the Me^ul ,;uurnn.cyt, bui 
he was told that lie mi;cht take service witli Uccjaj^orc, He accordin.;iy j-assed 
liic remainder of his life as a dejiendant uj^on the Ikcjjj-urc j-nruc, holding 
ihe districts of Toona and Sopa. DuxT's History of the MoiaatUs, noh i. 
— W. 
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and raised contributions in all tbe neighbouring districts. BOOK III. 
Such was the commencement of the fortunes of Si''''ajee.' ciiap. iv. 

Of his ancestry, the following is the account presented ^ 
to us. His father was the son of Malojee ; and Malojee 
was the son of Bauga Bonsla, a son of the Eana of Odi- 
poor, by a woman of an inferior caste.- The degradation 
of Bauga Bonsla, from the impurity and baseness of his 
birth, drove him to seek, among strangers, that respect 
which he was denied at home. He served, during a part 
of his life, a Baja, possessing a Zemindaree in the province 
of Kandesh ; and afterwards purchased for himself a Ze- 
mindoree in the neighbourhood of Poonah, where he 
resided till his death. His son Malojee entered the ser- 
vice of a Mahratta chief, in which he acquired so much 
distinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son. This son was Shahjee, and Sivajee 
was the frait of the mainiage. But Shahjee, having 
quarrelled with his father-in-law, repaired to the king of 
Bejapore, and received an establishment in the Carnatic. 

He here joined the Polygar of Mudkul in a war upon the 
Eaja of Tanjore ; and having defeated the Eaja, the vic- 
tors quarrelled about the division of the territory. Shah- 
jee defeated the Polygar, took possession of both Mudkul 
and Tanjore ; and having married another wife, by whom 
he had a son, named Ekojee, he left him and his posterity 
Eajas of Tanjore, till they sunk into dependants of the 
East India Company.^ 

* Anrungzebe’s Operations in the Dekkan, translated hy Scott, p, 6. 

5 ilallojce ^vasthe son of Bapjee, and married Decpa Bhye, the sister of Bunga 
or Bungo-Blionslay. No person ever thought of making the Idlter the son of a 
Rana of Oudipore, although a legend is known intimating the descent of the 
Bhonslay family from the JRaja of Mewar. Duff’s Mahratta History,!. 89. S..C 
also Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 235. — W. , . . -n • 

» ^ Aurungzehe’s Operations in the Deccan, a translation from a Persian manu- 
script, by Jonathan Scott, p. G ; — Appendix A. to Lord Wellesley s Notes on tiie 
J^Iahratta war East India Papers, printed by the House of Commons, 1804, p. 

255. Lord Wellesley seems to have followed Scott. Ekogee, as he is called by 
Mr. Orme and others, is written Angojeein Mr. Scott’s translation, p. 32. The 
history and origin of the family is related with considerable variations, by Col. 

Wilks, on 3Iahratta authorities. (Hist. Sketches, chap, iii.) But if Hindu au- 
thority were better than Persian (and it is far interior), the facts are not worth 
the trouble of a critical comparison. It is of some importance to state what is 
related (ibid.) bv Wilks, that Shahjee went second in command m the army of 
he King of Beejapore which proceeded to the conquest of the Carnatic in 1G38 ; 
that he was left pro\incinl governor of all the Beejapore conquests in the Carna- 
tic, when the general in chief returned to the capital : that his first residence as 
at Bangalore, hut that he afterwards seems to liave divided his time between 
Colar and Balapoor . Willcs infers by some grants of land by Sha^yjee, of which 
the writings still remain, that he affected independence of the declining govern- 
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When Sivajee, upon the death of Dadajee, sei;;od tlic 
Zemindaree of Poonah, his father was too much occupied 
in the East to be able to interfere. Aiirungzeb was at 
the same moment hastening his preparations foi^ the ai 
v\uth his brothers ; and invited Sivajee to join his stand- 
ards. The shoi-t-sighted Hindu insulted his messenger, 
and reproached Aurungzeb himself with his double trea- 
son against a king and a father'. He improved the interval 
of distraction in the Mogul empire ; took the strong 
for'tress of Rayree, or Rajegur. which he fixed upon as the 
seat of his government ; and added to it Porundeh, Jegneh, 
and several districts dependent on the king of Beejapore. 
The threats of that power, now little formidable, restrained 
not his career of plunder and usurpation. He put to 
death, by treachery, the Rajah of Jaowlee, and seized his 
territory and treasure ; plundered the rich and mamtfac- 
turing city of Kallean ; took Madury, Purdhaungur, Raja- 
pore, Sungarpore, and an island belonging to the Portu- 
guese. At length, the Beejapore government serit an army, 
to suppress him. He deceived the general with profes- 
sions of repentance and offers of submission ; stabbed 
him to the heart at a conference ; cut to pieces his army 
deprived of its leader ; and rapidly took possession of the 
•^hole region of Hokun or Ooncan, the country lying be- 
tween the Ghauts and the sea, from Goa to Daman. 

When Aurungzeb, upon the defeat of his rivals, sent 
Shaista Khan, with the rank of Ameer al Omrah, or head 
of the Omrahs, to command in the Deccan, the Raja 
Jesswunt Sing, who had redeemed his treachery in the 
battle against Shujah, by his subsequent dereliction of the 
cause of Dara, was invested about the same time with 
the government of Guzerat. As soon as Aurungzeb had 
leisure to attend to the progress of Sivajee, the viceroy of 
Guzerat was commanded to co-operate with the viceroy 
of the Deccan, in reducing and chastising the Mahratta 
adventurer. Sivajee could not resist the torrent which 


ment which he riad served. Tlie acquisition of Tanjore was made, as the Colonel 
thinks, not hy Shawjce, but after his deatli hy Ekojee his son ; and his accom- 
plice was not the Raja or Polypar of Mudkul, but the ^alk of Madura, uduc h 
however appears to have been called JIudkul by the Persian historians, haik 
and Polycar were Hindu names of governors of districts, who, as often as they 
dared to assume iudependencei affected tlie title of Kaja. l\aik was a title of 


inferior dignity to Poljgar. 
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roII*-^(l against him. The strong fortress of Jcgneli BOOK III. 
was taken. The Ameer al Omrah advanced to Poonah, cijap, iv. 

v.'liere he took up his residence. Here a band of assa.ssins 

made llicir v.'ay to his bed in the night. He himself was 
wounded in the liand, b}^ which he warded off a blow from 
his I lead, and his son was slain. The assassins escaped, 
and SivajcG Ijim.self was understood to have been among 
them. Circumstances indicated trcacbcr}"; and the sus- 
picions of Shaista Khan fell upon Jesswunt Sing. These 
two generals wqvc recalled ; and after an interval of two 
ycc.vs, during which the Prince Mohammed Mauzim, or 
Sliah Allium, Iield the government of the Deccan, tv/o 
other generals, Jg}' Sing and Dillcer Khan, were sent to 
prosecute the Msar against the Mahratta chief. Jey Sing 
Avas the Eaja of Abnir,' and Dilleer was a Patan Omrah, 
and both had obtained high rank as generals in the ser- 
vice of Shall Jehau ; and being chosen for their merit as 
the fittest to guide and enlighten Soliman, when sent 
against Shujah, were the chiefs whom Aurungzeb had 
gained to betray their master, and debauch his army. 

.lie fore the arrival of these generals, Sivajee had, with 
great address, siiiprised and plundered Surat, a city of 
importance and renown ; the chief port of the Mogul 
empire ; and that from which the hol^^ pilgrims com- 
menced their voj^age to the tomb of the prophet. The 


J The mountainous districts, lying between the provinces of Agra and Guzerat, 
and forming part of tlic provinces of jiahva and Ajmerc, wcie iiiliabitcd by a 
lace of warlike Hindus, named Rajpoots, wlio, from pride of superior prowess, 
cluiincd to be of a higher caste than the mass of other Hindus. Thc\ had been 
divided into three principal Rajaships ; that of Ahnir or Ambeer, called after- 
wards J cj'porc and Jyenngur, on tlic borders of Agi'a ; that of Jodepore nr .Mar- 
wur, soutluv.'cst from Ahnir, approaching the centre of Ajmcrc : and lastly that 
of Oh tore, called also Odeyporc, from another cit 3 ’, lying further south. Of 
these Kajns the most powerful had been the Raja of Chitore, whose distinctive 
Title was liana. Jesswunt Sing, the Itaja of Jodpore, having married the daugh- 
ter of the last Raiia,liad merged those two kingdoms of Rajpoots into one. Mr. 
Onne seems not to have been aware of the marriage of Jesswunt Sing, and of 
its effects ; ns lie mentions witii some surprise, that the name of the Raja of 
Chitore nowhere appears in the historj" of the present transactions. Bernier, 
Revol. p. 52, 53; Bow, Reign of Shah’ Johan, ch. v. p. 212; Scott, ut supra, Vu. 
10; Memoirs of Bradut Khan, p. 18 ; Rennel’s Memoir, Introd. p. cxxxii. To 
the above nations of Rajpoots should also be added those of Bondcla, or Buiidel- 
cund, a district between the provinces of Agra and ifalwa, extending from Jcy- 
pore, by Gnalior and Callinger, ns far as Benares. Jlcinoirs of Eradiit Kha’n, 
p. 17 ; Reniicl, nt supra, p. cxxxii. — JI. 

For further and more accurate information regarding the states and tribes of 
Central and Western India, sec Malcolm’s Central India and Tod’s Rajas- 
than. There is no such name ns Abnir in Tod, and it is probably a misreading 
of Amber. The three principalities arc more correctly termed Amber, ilarwar 
and !Mcwar. — W. 

VOL. IL 
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BOOK III. operations of the new commanders turned the tide in 
cnAr. IV. Mahratta affairs. The armies of Sivajee were driven from- 

the field ; his country was plundered ; and Poorundeh, a 

IGGS. strong fortress, in which he had placed his women and 
treasures, was besieged. It was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, when Sivajee, unarmed, presented himself at one 
of the outposts of the imperial camp, and demanded to 
he led to the general. Professing conviction of his foUy, 
in attempting to contend with the Mogul power, he craved 
the pardon of his disobedience, and offered to the Em- 
peror his services, along with twenty forts, which he 
would immediately resign. J ey Sing embraced the pro- 

posal ; and Sivajee obeyed the imperial order, to wait 
upon the Emperor at Delhi. Sivajee had offered to con- 
duct the war in Kandahar against the Persians. Had he 
been received with the honour to which he looked, he 
might have been gained to the Mogul service, and the 
emigre of the Mahi-attas would not have begun to exist. 
But Aurungzeb, who might easily have despatched, re- 
solved to humble the adventurer. When presented in 
the haU of audience, he was placed among the inferior 
Omrahs ; which affected him to such a degree, that he 
wept and fainted away. He now meditated, and mth 
great address, contrived the means of escape. Leaving 
Ms son, a boy, with a Brahmen, whom he knew at Muttra, 
and who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he 
travelled as a julgrim to Juggernaut, and thence by the 
way of Hyderabad to his own country .1 

The Prince Shah Aulum, and the Eajah Jeeswunt Sing, 
were sent to supersede the Kaja Jey Sing, who was sus- 
pected of an imderstanding with Sivajee, and died on his 
w^ay to the imperial presence." The change was favour- 
able to Sivajee ; because Jesswunt Sing, who had but 


1 Scott, ut supra, p. 1 1 — 1 7. Hr. Orme, from scattered reports, lias stated the 
circumstances differently. Historical Frag, p. 17, &c. 

2 Not without suspicion of poison. 3Ii'. Scott’s author, who probably wished 
to spare Aurungzeb, says, by liis raoonshee, or secretary (p. 17). :Mr. Onne 
saj’s, by order of Aurungzeb (p. 27). But the Raja was wxm out with age and 
•laborious services : and the only poison, perhaps, was the anguish of disgrace. 
He is praised by the Mohammedan historians ns the most eminent, in personal 
qualities, of all the Hindus they had yet knomi ; accomplished in Persian and 
Arabian learning. His successor, of whom more W'ill be heard hereafter, 
was celebrated for his astronomical learning, and for the observatorj" which 
he erected at Jeypore. Memoirs of Eradut IHian, p. 18. Note (1) by 
Scott. 
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self was recalled. An Omrah, titled Bahadur Khan,' suc- 
ceeded him ; and retained the government till the' year 
1676. During these years, the Avar produced no remark- 
able event, though it was prosecuted with ; considerable 
activity, and without intermission. The efforts of the 
Viceroy were divided and weakened by hostilities with 
Beejapore and Golconda ; which, though they had con- 
tributed to the fall of those languishing states, had aided 
the rising power of Sivajee. In 1677, that chieftain af- 
fected to enter into an alliance with the King of Golconda 
against the King of Beejapore and the Moguls ; and 
marched into the territory of Golconda at the head of an 
army of 40,000 horse. He proceeded to make conquests 
with great appearance of fidelity ; but placed Mahratta 
governors in all the fortresses, and enriched himself by 
plunder. He obtained possession of the impregnable for- 
tress of Gingee by treachery. He laid siege to Vellore, 
which defended itself during more than four months. An 
intervieAv took place between Sivajee and Ekojee, tlie 
latter of whom, perceiving the insatiable appetite of his 
brother for power, trembled for his dominions. Before 
he had time, however, to conquer everything to the north 
of the Coleroon, he was recalled to his western dominious.- 
Dilleer Khan, who succeeded Bahadur, carried on the 
war in a similar manner, and was superseded by Bahadur, 
who received the command anew, in 16S1. The most re- 
markable occm-rence, dm-ing the administration of Dilleer, 
was the arrival in his camp of the son of Sivajee, who 
had incurred the displeasure of his father, and fied for 
protection to the Moguls. The event was regarded as 
fortunate, and a high rank was bestowed upon the young 
Mahratta ; but Sivajee soon found means to regain his 
confidence, and he had the good fortune to make his 
escape a little time before his father terminated his inde- 
fatigable and extraordinary career. 

During all the time of these great and multiplied trans- 
actions, a naval war, which we hear of for the first time 

1 His proper titles -n’ere Khan-jehaii-Bahitaar Kokaltash— though called by 
Scott, Bahadar Khan. — W. 

2 This expedition into the Carnatic is noticed by Scott, nt supra, p. 32 ; by 
Orme, Hist. Frag, p. 82 — 87. Col. Wilks, however, (ch. iii. ut supra) has given 
the most distinct account, and is here followed, 
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in the history of India, was carried on between Sivajee BOOK III. 
and his enemies. At the commencement of his exploits, chap. iv. 

a chief, distinguished b}’' the name of Siddee Jore, had 

the government of the town of Dunda Eajapore, a sea- 
port to the southward of Bombay, belonging to the King 
of Beejapore ; and at the same time, the command of the 
fleet, which that sovereign had formed to protect his 
maritime dominions and their trade from the naval ene- 
mies which now infested the coasts of India, While 
Siddee Jore was endeavouring to signalize himself against 
Sivajee in another quarter, that ingenious adventurer ar- 
rived unexpectedly at Dunda Eajapore, and obtained pos- 
session of it by a stratagem. The loss of this important 
23lace so enraged the king against Sidde Jore that he 
procured his assassination. At the time of the ca 2 )ture 
of Dunda Eajapore, however, the heir of Siddee Jore was 
in the command of the fleet, which lay at the fortified 
island of Gingerah, before the town. When the outrage 
was committed upon his father by the King of Beeja^Dore, 
he tendered his services to Aurungzeb, with, the fort of 
Gingerah, and the whole of the Beejapore fleet. The 
offer, of course, was greedily accepted. Siddee, it appears, 
was a name, which was applied in common to those Abys- 
sinian adventurers, who had passed over, in great numbers, 
from their own country into the service of the kings of 
the Deccan ; and had there frequently engrossed a great 
proportion of the principal ofiices of state. Of this class 
of men was the admiral who had now enlisted himself in 
the Mogul seiwice. He was joined by a great number of 
his family and countrymen. He himself was called the 
Siddee, by way of distinction ; his ^jHncipal officers had 
the term Siddee prefixed to their names ; and his crews 
4ind followers were in general denominated the Siddees. 

They carried on an active warfare along the whole western 
coast of India, and were not only dangerous and trouble- 
some enemies to Sivajee, but formidable even to the 
British and other European traders, who frequented the 
coast.^ 

Sivajee breathed his last in his fortress of Eayree, on 
the 5th of April, 1682, of an inflammation in his chest, 
at the early age of fifty-two ; having displayed a feii;ility 
' Oncc’s Hist. Frag, p, 2 to 1 1 , 79 to 8 1 . 
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of invention, adapted to his ends ; and a firmness of mind, 
in the pursuit of them, which have seldom been equalled^ 
probably never surpassed. With the exception, of the 
few small districts possessed by the Europeans, his do- 
minions, at the time of his death, comprehended, along 
the western coast of India, an extent of about 400 miles in 
length by 120 in breadth, and from the river Mirzeou in the 
south to Versal in the north. Of the detached forts, which 
at one time he had garrisoned in the Carnatic, only one 
or two appear to have at this time remained in his hands.^ 

During these transactions in the south, we are not in- 
formed of any other emergency which called the attention 
of Aumngzeb from the ordinary details of his adminis- 
tration, excepting a war vdth the Patans or Afghans,, 
who infested the northern provinces, and another, which 
the Emperor himself provoked, with the Rajpoots of Ajmere 
and Malwa. 

The Governor of Peshavmr, to piinish'an incursion of 
the Patans, had, in 1673, pursued them to their mountains,, 
where he allowed himself to be entangled in the defiles, 
and was cut off with his whole army. A Patan, who had 
served in the armies of Sultan Shujah, and bore a strong 
resemblance to his person, gave birth to a report, that the 
Sultan had made his escape from Arracan. The Patans 
proclaimed him King of India ; and all the tribes of that 
people were summoned to join their forces to place him 
upon his throne. They were able, it is said, had thej^ 
united, to bring into the field 150,000 men ; and Aurung- 
zeb was roused by the magnitude of the danger. He took 
the field in person, and crossed the Indus, about the close 
of the j^ear 1674. The war lasted for about fifteen months, 
during which the Patans were driven from the more ac- 
cessible country ; and Aurungzeb was too' cautious to 
penetrate among the mountains. A chain of forts vras 
established to restrain them ; and the governor, whom he 
left at Peshawur, having exerted himself to gain the con- 
fidence of the Patan chiefs, drew them to an entertainment 
at that place, and murdered them along with their at- 
tendants. Though Aurungzeb disowned the action, he * 
obtained not the credit of being averse to it.- 

1 Ibid p. 133, 134. Wilks says he died in 1G80, (ubi supra, p. 91.) 

2 Orme’s Hist. Frag. p. 08— 72. 
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It is probable that Aurungzeb, from political motives, 
projected the reductiou of the Rajpoot states, viewing \rith 
jealousy the existence of so great an independent power 
(able, it is said, to bring 200,000 men into the field), in the 
heart of his dominions. He put on, however, the mask of 
religion, and began the execution of a project, or pretended 
23roject, for the forcible conversion of the Hindus to the 
religion of the faithful. Jesswunt Sing, the Maharaja, or 
Great Raja, as he was called,^ having died, near Kabul, in 
ICSl, his children, on their return to their native country, 
were ordered to be conducted to court, where he insisted 
on their l;eiiig rendered Mohammedans. Their Rajpoot 
attendants contrived their esca 2 >e, and fled with them to 
their own country. The Emperor revenged the disobedi- 
ence by a, war, which ho conducted in joerson. His nume- 
rous forces drove the Rajpoots from the moi’e accessible 
parts of their difiicult country ; but they held possession 
of their mountains and fastnesses ; and the war degene- 
rated into a tedious and ineffectual struggle. Aurungzeb 
sat down at Ajmere, where he superintended, at a less in- 
convenient distance, the operations in the Deccan, as well 
as the war with the Raj^^oots.- 

Samba, or Sambajee, the eldest son of Sivajee, succeeded 
to his throne, but not without a competitor, in a younger 
brother, whoso adherents created him considerable danger, 
till the principal among them were all put to death. While 
the w'ar ^vas carried on between the Mahratta and the im- 
jjerial generals in the Deccan, as it had been for several 
years, by sudden inroads on the one side, and pursuit on 
the other ; but with few important advantages on either ; 
Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aurungzeb, who was 
employed in the war against the Rajpoots, turned his 
standards against his father, being offered assistance by 
the enemy whom he was sent to subdue. One of Aurung- 
zeb's tried artifices, that of raising jealousy between asso- 
ciates, enabled him to defeat the first attempt of Akbar, 
who fled from the country of the Rajpoots, and took refuge 
with Sambajee. 

Both Sambajee and Aurungzeb knew the value of the 

1 Tlie title was not peculiar to Jeswunt Sing. T.\cvy Hindu prince or Raja 
talces also tlic epithet of Maha-raja. — W. 

2 Scott’s Operations of Aurungzeb in the Dcccan, p. 53. Ormc, ut supra, p. 
100— 105, and 119—121. 
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BOOK III. acquisition. The j^rince received with exti'aorJiiiary 
•CHAP. IV. honours, by the Mahratta chief, who ^vould not sit in his 

■ presence. And Aurungzeb, resolving to extinguish tlie 

•1G87. enemy 'vvho had so long troubled his government in the 
south, arrived vnih a vast army at* Aurungabad, in 1684. 
After the attack and defence of some forts, vdth no im- 
portant result, the prince Shah Aulum was sent into 
Concan, to reduce the Mahratta fortresses on the sea-coast. 
He found it impossible to procure provisions ; the climate 
disagreed with the Mogul trooi^s, and he Avas obliged to 
return with only a remnant of his army.^ 

In 1687, the Emperor resolved upon the final reduction 
of the Mohammedan kingdoms of the Deccan, Hyderabad 
or Golconda, and Beejapore, which displayed a greater 
residue of strength and resources, than their reduced con- 
dition had led him to expect, From Ahmednuggur, tvhere 
the grand camp had already arrived, he moved as far as 
Sholapore, and sent one army towards Hyderabad, another 
towards Beejapore. 

The general, who led the army of the Iving of Hydera- 
bad, betrayed his trust, and passed over to the enemy, 
upon which the King abandoned the open country, and 
shut himself up in the fort of Golconda. Hyderabad vras. 
taken and plundered. That the Sultan Mauzim, however, 
who commanded, might not have the honour, which he 
was wise enough not to covet, of taking Golconda, Aurung- 
zeb accepted the humble terms which were offered by 
the King, and reserved his destruction till another op- 
portunity. 

Beejapore made considerable resistance, which was 
aided by scarcity. After the city had been besieged for 
some time, the Emperor proceeded to the attack in per- 
son. Famine at last compelled the garrison to surrender : 
and the young King was delivered into the hands of 
Aurungzeb.- 

He received, about the same time, intelligence of ano- 
ther agreeable event, the departure of Sultan Akbar, from 
the Mahratta country to Persia, As this lessened greatly, 
in the eyes of Aurungzeb, the importance of immediate 
operations against the Mahrattas, he turned from Beejapore 

* Scott, ut supra, p. 54 — G4; Orme Hist. Frag. p. 134— 1G2. 

- Scott, ut supra, p. 65 — 73. 
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towards Golconda. Shall Aiilum, with his sons, was seized BOOK III. 
and put in confinement, for remonstrating, it is said, chat?, ir. 
against the treachery aimed at the unfortunate King of ■ 

Golconda, who had submitted under pledge of honour to 1G90-99. 
himself. Aurungzeb, in truth, was incurably jealous of his 
son, because heir to his throne, and was stimulated to ease 
his mind of a part of its load of terror and distrust. Gol- 
conda was invested, and, after a siege of seven months, fell 
by that treachery, the benefit of which Aurungzeb made 
it his constant endeavour to procure. He had now the 
two sovereigns of the Deccan in his hands, and the reduc- 
tion of the outstanding forts wss all that remained to com- . 
plete the extension of the Mogul dominion to the farthest 
limit of the Caniatic.^ 

This important success was immediately followed by an 
event which the Emperor regarded as peculiarly fortunate. 

His spies brought intelligence, that Sambajee, at one of 
his forts in the mountains not far distant, was spending 
his time in a round of his favourite pleasures, and very 
imperfectly on his guard, A body of troops was des- 
patched to surprise him, and he was, in fact, taken pri- 
soner. Sambajee was too formidable to be permitted to 
live ; but the Emperor polluted his fortune by glutting his 
eyes with the butchery of his enemy, who relaxed not 
his haughtiness in the presence of death. The efficacy of 
Sambajee’s talents, which were not inconsiderable, was 
obstructed by his immoderate passion for women, which 
his father predicted would lead him to his ruin. 

The Emperor followed up his advantage with activity, 
and immediately sent an army into the Concan. Its ope- 
rations were highly successful ; and Eayree, which Sani- 
bajee and his father had made their caiutal, together with 
the wives and infant son of that chieftain, fell into the 
hands of the victor 

Kama, however, the brother of Sambajee, escaped from 
the Concan, and, crossing by the way of Seringapatam to 

^ The greatest part of the Carnatic had helongedto the Kajas of Bcejaniigger, 
in the flonrishing state of that empire. After tlie reduction of that state by the 
jrohammedan powers of the Dcccan, it was divided between tlie states of Gol- 
conda and Beejapore. Anrungzebe's Operations in the Deccan, Scott p. 73. 

74,75. Orme, p. 119-130. 

2 Scott, ut supra, p, 77—80 ; Orme, p. 230—234. Wilks (p. 215) says it was 
taken in 1698. 
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BOOK III. the Carnatic, threw himself into the fort of Giugcc, v;hich 
CHAP. IV. was a jilace of great strength, and by the obstinacy of its 

resistance, or the interested delays of the imperial gene- 

1700-0/. retarded the settlement of the Deccan for several 

years. It gave occupation to a gi’eat part of the imperi:il 
army from the year 1G92 to the year 1700; and during 
that period kejit the reduction of the Carnatic incomplete. 

The Emperor turned his whole attention to the final 
subjugation of the Mahrattas, and penetrated into the 
country with his principal army. But while he was em- 
ployed in the reduction of forts, the j\Iahrattas, under 
various chiefs, issued from their mountains, and spreading 
over the newly-conquered countries of Bcejaporc and 
Golconda, and even the provinces of Berar, Kandesli, and 
Malwa, carried great plunder back with them, and lefi. 
devastation behind. The imperial forces marched to 
oppose them in aU directions, and easily conquered tliein 
in battle when the}^ could bring them to an action. B it 
the Mahrattas eluded rencounter, retired to their moun- 
tains when pursued, hung upon the rear of their ciiouiy 
when obliged to return, and resumed their dcvastaiioiis 
whenever they found the country cleared of the troo})s 
which opposed them. The Emperor persevered with great 
obstinacy in besieging the forts in the accessible parts of 
the Mahratta country ; the gi^eatcr part of which fell into 
his hands. But during that time the Mahrattas so en- 
riched themselves by plundering the imperial dominions, 
and so increased in multitude and power, being joined by 
vast numbers of the Zemindars in the countries which they 
repeatedly overran, that the advantages of the war were- 
decidedly in their favour, and the administration oC 
Aurungzeb betrayed the infirmities of age. The more 
powerful Omrahs, who maintained numerous troops, and 
were able to chastise invaders, his jealous polic}^ made 
him afraid to trust with the command of provinces. Hc: 
made choice of persons without reputation and power, 
w^ho abandoning the defence of their provinces, to whicli 
they were unequal, were satisfied wnth enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of the people. Under so defective 
a government, the Mahrattas found the whole country 
south from the Nerbudda o'pen to their incursions. The 
Emperor persevered in his attempts to subdue them. In 
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that harassing and unavailing straggle v^ere the years oon- BOOK IIL 
sumed v^hich intervened till his death. This event took chap. iv. 
place in the camp at Ahmednuggur on the 21st of Feb- ■ 
ruary, 1707, in the forty-eighth year of his reign^ and 
ninety-fourth of his age.^ 

At the time %vhen the last illness of Aurungzeb com- 
menced, his eldest son j\lohammed J^Iauzim, v'ho at an 
early age had received the title of Shah Aulum, was at 
Kabul, of which, as a distant province where he would be 
least dangerous, he was made governor, upon his liberation 
from the confinement in which he had languished for 
several years. His tvro remaining sons, Azim Shah, Avho 
was subahdar of Guzerat, and his youngest son Kam 
Buksh, who had been recently appointed to the govern- 
ment of Beejapore, were both in the camp. Aurungzeb, 
who forgot not his caution to the last, hurried them away 
to their stations, either fearing lest under his wealcness 
they should seize upon his person while yet alive, or lest 
they should fill the camp with bloodshed immediately upon 
his dissolution. Azim had not yet reached his province, 
when he received the news of the Emperor’s decease. He 
huiTied back to the camj:), and, no com^^etitor being 
present, received without diflaculty the obedience of the 
arm3^ 

As it was not, however, expected that Shah Aulum 
would quietly resign his throne and his life, Azim began 
his march towards the northern provinces. On the news 
of the Emperor’s illness, Shah Aulum had despatched his 
commands to his two sons, Moiz ad Din, the eldest, 
governor of Multan, and Azim oos Shaun, the second, 
governor of Bengal, to advance with their forces towards 
Agra. Azim oos Shaun had used so much diligence, that 
he was enabled to anticipate the arrival of Azim Shah, and 
got possession of Agra with its treasures. As the two 
armies were approaching one another in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra, Shah Aulum addressed a letter to his bro- 


1 For the last seven years of the reign of Aurungzeb, the author of Aurimg- 
zeb’s Operations in the Deccan, by Scott, (p. 73—123,) is our principal authority. 
The age of Aurungzeb is stated on the authoritj* of Golam Ilusscin Klinn (Seer 
Wutalcharcen, i. 2). Jlr. Scott’s author mentions not the age. Botli writers 
miscalculate the length of the reign (which began inxVugust 1658, and ended in 
February 1/07) ; the one calling it more than tifty, the other more than fifty-one 
3 ^ears. 
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BOOK III, tiler, offering to diidde the kingdom. The presumptuous 
CHAP. IV. prince rejected the proposal ; and the armies came to 
action, ivhen Azim Shah lost the battle, and he and liis 
two eldest sons lost their lives. He had committed many 
important errors; among others offended the general- 
issimo, the famous Zulfikar Khan, the favourite general of 
Aiirungzeb, and son of Assud Khan, his vizir. He rejected 
the advice of this commander at the commencement of 
the battle, and Zulfikar with his forces withdrew from 
the field.^ 

Shah Aulum, who now assumed the title of Bahadur 
Shah, was chiefly indebted to the prudence and wisdom 
of Monaim Khan, his minister of finance, for his victory 
and throne. He rewarded him with the office of vizir"; 
but Assud Khan, the late vizir, and Zulfikar Khan, his 
son, were received with extraordinary favour, the former 
being created Vakeel Mutluk ;- thejatter Meer Bnkshi ; - 
and governor of all the Deccan, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah. 

Another contest, however, still remained, The throne 
was promised to Kum Buksh by his own vanity, and by 
his astrologers ; and though his brother, even when near 
him with an irresistible army, invited him to enjoy in 
peace his kingdom of Beejapore, to which he offered to add 
that of Golconda, the infatuated prince was resolved upon 
his destruction. It had been the object of his father to 
render him, by his power in Beejapore, safe from the 
jealousy of any of his brothers who might ascend the im- 
perial throne. For this jiurpose, he had placed in his ser- 
vice the Turanee Moguls, or that part of the army which 
consisted of the Mogul adventurers, newly arrived from 
Tai’tary, and distinguished from those who had been bred 
in Hindustan. The chief of these Moguls was Ghazee ad 
Din Khan, a man of great years and experience, who had 
acquired high rej)utation and influence in the Deccan 
during the wars of Aurungzeh. The light, inconsiderate, 
rash, and inconstant character of Kam Buksh would have 

* Tlie reij^ of Shah Atilum is related hy two Persian noblemen, both cotem- 
parary witli the events, Eradut Khan, (Mem. p. 1 1—64,) and Goinm Hussein ® 
Khan, Seer Mutakhareen, p, 1 — 23. 

- This was the highest office in an Indian government, and seldom 
bestowed unless on some great emergency, Scott, Memoirs of Eradut lUian, 
p. 4G. 

3 Chief pa)nnaster ; an office of great trust and'dignit}". Ibid. 
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discovered to a less discerning mind than that of Ghazce, BOOK III. 
the speedy ruin of that prince’s hopes ; he therefore lis- chav, iv.' 

tened to the friendly proposals of the Emperor, and v/as 

appointed Subahdar of Guzerat, while his sou Chcen 1709. 
lioolich Khan, a man of great celebrity in the subsequent 
history of India, was favourably received at court. Kam 
Euksh was gradually deserted by almost all his followers, 
but rushed desperately into battle near Hyderabad with 
not more than a few hundred attendants. He was taken 
prisoner, but not till he received a mortal wound, of v’hich 
he died the same evening. 

The Emperor seemed afraid of becoming, like his father, 
entangled in the labyrinth of Deccanee affairs ; and leaving 
to his officers whatever remained for the settling of those 
newly-conquered regions, he began his march towards the 
capital, though in the middle of the rains. Zulfikar Khan, 
the subahdar of the Deccan, left Daood Khan Puuuee, a 
native of the Deccan, his deputy ; and followed his master, 
still further to push his ambitious designs. 

The Emperor was not satisfied with the Kajpoot princes, 
wuoso disobedience had been provoked by the religious 
and mischievous war kindled against them at the end of 
the reign of Auruugzeb. Ajeet Sing, the successor of 
Jesswunt Sing, Raja of Odeypore ; and Jey Sing, the suc- 
cessor of the Raja who had rendered himself famous in the 
wars of Auruugzeb, had formed an allianee, cemented by 
marriage; and without professing independence of the 
Mogul power, endeavoured to yield a very limited obedi- 
ence. Some unavailing measures were taken to reduce 
them to more perfect subjection. But a new enemy, 
whose operations began to be seriou.s, and even formidable, 
rendered it advisable to accept for the present the nominal 
obedience of the Rajpoots. 

The Seiks, now ravaging the province of Lahore and the 
northern part of the province of Delhi, committing out- 
rages on the persons of the liloslem, inflamed both the 
religious and political indignation of the Emperor and his 
Omrahs. This people, of whom the history is curious, 
were advancing rapidly to that importance, which renders 
them at present one of the principal powers in Hindustan. 

Their oi’igin is to be traced back to the time of the Em- 
peror Baber, when a celebrated Durvesh, being captivated 
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.BOOK III. with the beauty of the sou of a grain-merchant of the 
cirAp. TV. Kshatriya caste, by name Nanuk, brought him to reside in 
;;; ■ his house, and instructed him in the sublime doctrines 

and duties of Islamism. Nanuk aspired beyond the merit 
of a learner. From theological writings which ho ponised, 
he selected, as ho went on, such doctrines, expressions, 
sentiments, as captivated his fancy. At length his soleo- 
.tioDs approached to the size of a book , and being written 
(it is said with elegance) in the Punjaboe dialect, or lan- 
guage of the countiy, were read by various peraons, and 
admired. The fame of Nanuk^s book was diffused. He 
gave it a name, Kirrunt^ and, by degrees, the votaries of 
Kirrunt became a sect. They distinguished themselves 
by a peculiar garb and mannei*s, which resembled those of 
the Moslem fakirs. They united so as to live bv them- 
selves apart from the other inhabitants ; and formed 
villages or communities, called Saugats^ in which some 
one, as head of the community, always presided over the 
rest, ^ Nanuk was followed by nine successors in the office 
of chief, or patriarch of the whole sect ; during whose time 
the Seiks led peaceable and inoffensive lives. Tej Bahadur, 
the tenth in order, was perpetually followed by a large 
multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect ; and xmited him- 
self with a Mussulman fakir who had a number of followers 
approaching that of his own. To subsist so numerous a 
body of idle religionists, the neighbouring districts were 
•laid under contribution ; and the saints having tasted the 
sweets of a life of plunder and idleness, pushed their 
depredations, and became the scourge of the provinces. 
Aurungzeb, who was then upon the throne, commanded 
the governor of Lahore to seize the two leaders of the 
banditti ; to banish the Mussulman beyond the Indus ; 
and to conduct the Hindu to the fort of Gualior ; where he 
.was j)ut to death. The loss of their patriarch was far from 
sufficient to extinguish the religious flame of the Seiks. A 
son of Tej Bahadur, whose family name was Govind, was 
raised to the vacant supremacy, and was distinguished bj’’ 
the name of Gooroo Govind, Gooroo being the title be- 
stowed by a Hindu on his religious instructor. The fate 

} Sir Jolin Jlalcolm WTites it Grant’ll. Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 125.— if. 
i.ie ''vord is Granth, or grunth, meaning in general a hook, in this case, the 
'DOOlC.— W. 
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of liis father taiiglit him audacity ; he instructed his fol- 
lowers, hitherto unarmed, to x^rovide themselves Avith 
weapons and horses ; divided them into troops ; placed 
them under the command of those of his friends in whoso 
conduct and fidelity he confided ; and plundered the countiy 
by force of anus. He was not, however, able to withstand 
the troojjs of the j^rovince, which were collected to opx^ose 
him ; liis two sons were taken prisoners, and he himself 
fied among the Afghans. After a time ho came back, dis- 
guised as an Afghan devotee ; but falling into mental 
dei an^emenu, v:as succeeded by Banda, one of his fol- 
lowers, who assumed the name of Gooroo Govind, and 
resolved to take vengeance on the ]\Ioslems for the 
slaughter of the father and sons of his in'edecessor. To 
the robbery and ^dundcr which had become the business 
of the^ Seiks, he added cruelty and murder. The Moslem 
historians of these events are filled wdth horror as v/ell as 
indignation at the cruelties which ho exercised upon the 
faithful (to them alone, it seems, did they extend) and 
describe as one of the most sanguinary of monsters the 
man whose actions, had infidels been the sufferers, and a 
Slussulman the actor, they might not, perhaps, have 
thought unworthy of applause. It was this Banda whose 
enormities Shah Aulum hurried from the Deccan to 
interrux)t and chastise. The rebels (so they were now 
denominated) deserted Sirhind upon the approach of the 
Emx)eror, and retired to Daber, a place of strength at the 
entrance of the mountains, and the principal residence of 
the Gooroo. When Daber was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, Banda, with his principal followers, retired to the 
mountains during the night. The presence of the Emperor 
suspended, but did not extinguish, the depredations of the 
Seiks.^ 


1 Goinm Hussein, (Seer :\rutakharecn, i. R7-~93) ivho gives a pretty detailed 
of the origin of the Seiks; and Scott (Hist, of Aurungzehe’s Successors 
p. 142) yljo guys an abridged one, agree pretty exactly in the facts. Eradut 
Khan (3rcm. p. Gl) describes the reduction of Daber. Some general rcinarlcz 
Are found m a paper of Mr. AVilldns, in the first rol. of the Asiatic Researches. 
The moiy detailed account of Sir John Malcolm, (Sketcli of the Sikiis, p. 

i authorities, differs uidcly in the history of Xanuk* 

but though the maccurate Persians are not much to be trusted, the fabling 
less ^^^^rything miraculous in the origin of their sect, arc still 

Without attaching more credit to the Sikh accounts than they deserve their 
authority is preferable to those of the ^rohammedan UTiters, whose defect is not 
.maccuracy onl5% hut religious bigotry also ; the Sketch of the Sikhs, by Sir J 
Malcolm, first published in the As. Researches, vol. si. is a much safer guide 
than even the Scir Mutakhareen.-^AV. ^ 
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Shall Aulum had reigned five years, counting from the 
death of Aurungzeb, with the praise of great humaniiv, 
having spilt the blood of no rival but in the field, and 
treating the sons of his rebel brothers like his own ; 
when he was seized with a violent illness, and expired 
suddenly in his camp, near Lahore, in the year 1712. 

The four sons of Shah Aulum, each with his army ond 
retainers, were in the camp ; Moiz ad Dien Khan, the 
eldest ; Azim oos Shaun, the second, the favourite of his 
father ; Ruffeh oos Shaun, the third ; and Kojesteh Aktcr, 
the youngest. Of all the Omrahs, the vizir iionaim Khan 
being dead, Zulfikar Khan was by far the most powerful ; 
and doubted not to place on the musnud any of the 
princes whose cause he should espouse. Azim oos Shaun, 
who had in the camp a large treasure of his own, and 
from his situation near his father was enabled to po^’sess 
himself of all the imperial treasure and effects, assumed 
the sceptre without hesitation. Zulfikar Khan sent to him 
a confidential messenger, to ask if, in that emergency, ho 
could render him any service ; and receiving a careless and 
disdainful answer, took his resolution. He passed to the 
camp of Moiz ad Dien, and formed or confirmed a union of 
the three brothers, who agreed to oppose Azim oos Shaun, 
and afterward to divide the empire. Azim oos Sliaun 
lost the favourable opportunity of attacking his brothers. 
He allowed the time to pass, till they made their prepara- 
tions ; and till his own army, becoming uneasy and dis- 
pirited, began to disperse. When the inevitable ho\ii* 
arrived, he was conquered without much difiicult}’, and 
disappeared in the battle ; his wounded elephant, it is 
supposed, rushed with him down the precipice into the 
river, where both sunk to appear no more. 

To the surviving princes ib remained to settle the par- 
tition on which they had agreed ; but Zulfikar Khan had 
other designs. Whether from selfish motives, or a x)a- 
triotic dread of the consequences of dmsion ; whether 
because that prince was the weakest, and might be go- 
verned, or the oldest, and had the better title, the Ameer 
ul Omrah resolved to make Moiz ad Dien sole Emperor, 
and to defeat the expectations of the other two. By 
various artifices, creating difficulties and delay, he con- 
trived to secure the greater part of the treasure to JMoiz 
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ad Dien. This roused the jealousy of Kojesfceh Akter, and BOOK III* 
he prepared for action ; b'ut the night before the projected chap. iv. 

battle a fire broke out in his camp, and he lost the greater 

part of his ammunition. He and his son fought ^vith gal- HI 2. 
lantry, but his soldiei*s deserted him during the engage- 
ment, and gave an easy victory to his more fortunate 
brother. Ptufteh oos Shaun stood aloof during this action ; 
still confiding in the friendship of Zulfikar Khan, and 
reserving himself to fall upon the victor. While he 
waited with iniiiatience for the morning, having been 
dissuaded from attacking the successful army the same 
night, intelligence of his design vras carried to the Ameer 
ul Omrah, who made preparations to receive him. The 
victory was not a moment doubtful ; for the army of the 
prince almost immediately dispersed, and he was slain, 
fighting bravely amid a few attendants.^ 

Moiz ad Dien was proclaimed Emperor, with the title of 
Jehandar Shah. He possessed not abilities to redeem the 
weaknesses by which he exposed himself to the disappro- 
bation of his people ; and his government and person fell 
into contempt. He was go^^erned by a concubine, who 
had belonged to the degraded and impure profession of 
public dancers, and shed infamy upon the man with whom 
she was joined. The favours of the crown were showered 
upon the mean relations, and ancient companions of Lall 
Koor (such was the name of the mistress), who did not 
always enjoy them v/ith moderation. The Emperor, whe 
loved the jollity of debauch, exposed himself about tho 
city in company with Lall Koor and her favourites, in 
situations i.vhere dignity Avas apt to be lost. The nobles 
were offended, because a new set of favourites intercepted 
the rays of imperial favour ; and the people were disgusted 
at the sight of vices in their sovereign, which shed degra- 
dation on the meanest of themselves. 

Jehandar Shah was, from these causes, ill prepared to 
meet the storm which shortly after he was summoned to 
face. When Azim oos Shaun marched from JBengal to 
assist his father in the struggle for the crown, he left 
behind him his son Eerokhser. Upon the defeat of Azim 

1 EradutKlian, (Uemoirs, p, 65— 67.) and Golamllussein Khan, (Seer Jrutak* 
hareen,i. 23 — 36,) a^rree in the general points of this struggle for the cro^^^l ; the 
former describing it like an eye-witness, but not a very curious one ; the other 
from report merely? but not without diligence and criticism. 
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BOOK III, oos Shaun, and the elevation of Jehandar Shah, it became 
cjiAP. IV. necessary for Forokhser to think cither of flight or of re- 
~~~ sistanco. Tliere ^vero two brothers, Abdoolla Khan, and 
Hussun Khan, of the high birth of Syeds, or descendants 
of the i^rophet, who had distinguished theiuselvcs in the 
service of Azim Shah, and having afterwards attached 
themselves to Azim oos Shaun, were by him appointed, 
the one to the government of Allahabad; the other, to 
that of Bahar, Ferokhser succeeded in gaining the sup- 
j^ort of these brothers, whose talents were powerful, and 
their re2)utation high. The counsels of Jehandar were 
divided. The powers and services of Zulfikar Khan were 
eclipsed by the favour of Kokultash Khan, the foster- 
brother of the Emperor. The talents of Kokultash were 
unequal to the conduct of any important aflUir. The 
abilities of Zulfikar were restrained, and his ardour cooled, 
by the success vdth which Kokultash thwarted his designs. 
Neither wished to take the command of the aiTnv, wliicli, 
compelling him to quit the Emperor, left the*imperial 
power in the hands of his rival. Time was consumed 
during these intrigues. In the end, Aiz ad Din, the eldest 
son of the Emperor, and with him, for his guide, a relation 
of the foster-brother, a man without talents or experience, 
proceeded to the reduction of Ferokhser. The two armies 
met at Kudjwa, a town in the’ district of Korah, where 
Aurungzeb and Shiijah had formerly engaged. But the 
conductor of Aiz ad Din fled with him during the night 
which was expected to precede the battle ; upon which 
the army either dispersed or joined Ferokhser. By an 
advice of Syed Abdoolla, for which it is difficult to account, 
Ferokhser halted for several days, instead of rapidly im- 
proving his advantage. Jehandar Shah had now to put 
life and empire upon the fate of a battle. All that could 
be assembled of the imperial forces marched towards 
Agra, with the Emperor himself at their head. Ferokliser 
also arrived on the opposite side of the river, and the two 
armies faced one another for several days. At last Fe- 
rokhser unexpectedly crossed the river in the night ; and 
battle was joined the following day. The line of the im- 
perial army was soon broken, and confusion ensued. 
Zulfikar Khan, indeed, fought with a gallantry not unwoiihy 
of his former renown, and kept the field when he and his 
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followers remained alone. Not despairing to rally the BOOK III 
army, and renew the action on the following day, he chap. iv. 
despatched messengers in all directions, biit in vain, to ‘ — 

search for the Emperor during the night. That unhappy 
prince had taken the road in disguise toward Delhi, of 
which Assud Khan, the father of Zulfikar, was governor. 

After intelligence of his arrival, the friends of the late 
Azim oos Shaun surrounded his palace, and demanded the 
custody of his person. To quiet their clamours, or to lay 
a foundation of merit with the future sovereign, Assud 
Khan placed him in confinement ; and wrote to Eerokhser 
that he waited for his commands to dispose of the prisoner. 

So gracious an answer was received, as dissipated the fears 
of Assud Khan, and enabled him to prevail upon his son, 
who had arrived at Delhi, to trust himself in the hands of 
Eerokhser. The credulity of Zulfikar deceived him ; for 
he might have escaped to his government of the Deccan^ 
where his talents would have enabled him to set the impe- 
rial power at defiance. He was strangled by order of 
Eerokhser, and his dead body was exposed about the 
streets of Delhi, at the same time with that of his master, 

Jehandar Shah.* 

Eerokhser began his reign in the year 1713, with the 
usual performances of an Oriental despot ; that is, the 
murder of all who were the objects of his apprehension. 

After this the two Syeds, to whom he owed both his life 
and his throne, were elevated; Hussun to the post of 
Bukshi, or paymaster of the forces, with the title of Ameer 
ul Omrah ; and Abdoolla to that of Vizir, with the title of 
Koottub al Mulk, or axis of the state. Cheen Kulich Khan, 
the son of Ghazee ad Din Khan, who was chief of the Too- 
ranee Moguls in the Deccan at the end of the reign of 
Aurungzeb, was known to have lived on adverse terms 
with Zulfikar Khan ; and by this circumstance, as well as 
by the weight which was attached to his reputation for 
talents, and his connexion with the Tooranee lords, was 
recommended to the attention of the new government. 

He was appointed to the regency or subahdarry of the 

' The Memoirs of Eradut Khan linisli with the reign of Jehandar Shah. He 
describes the scenes with the hnowledge of an eye-witness, but with little favour 
to Jehandar Shah or Zulfikar, the victims of the severity or cruelty of the prince 
under whom he wrote, and whom it was advisable not to olfend. GholamHous- 
sein is more candid and more discerning. Seer Miitakhareen, i. 42— G3. 
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BOOK HI. Deccan, and decorated vritli the title of Nizam al Mulk, or 
CH.VP. IV. comjioser of the state a common title, ■which he rendered 

;; remarkable, in the modern history' of India, by transmit- 

I'lS. ting it to his posterity, and along with it a kingdom, in 
that veiy region which he was now sent, and but for ' a 
little time, to superintend. 

Ferokhser was a weak prince, governed by favourites. 
The two Syeds had laid such obligations upon their sove- 
reign, and possessed such power, chiefly from the incon- 
siderate cruelty of Ferokhser, who had killed Zulfikar and 
others by whom they might have been restrained, that 
they could brook neither rival nor partner in disposing of 
the state. Their chains soon became heav}^ on Ferokhser. 
Aware of his impatience, they made such efibrts to render 
themselves secure against the effects of his rtialice. as 
embroiled the state from the very commencement of his 
reign. 

The first of the contrivances of Emir Jumla (this was 
the name of the favourite, a man who had formerly been 
Kauzy at Dacca), was to separate the brothers, under the 
pretence of honourable employment. The Raja Ajeet Sing, 
whom we have already mentioned as the successor of 
Jesswunt Sing, in that district or division of Rajpootana 
which was known by the name of Marwar ar Rhatore,- and 
of which Chitore and Odeypore had been successively the 
capitals, had stood out against the operations of Aurung- 
zeb, and remained in a state little short of independence, 
during the reigns of Shah Aulum and Jehandar Shah. 
Hussun, the Ameer al Omrah, was required to undei-takc 
the reduction of the rebellious Hindu. He marched with 
so gi-eat a force that the Raja deemed it better to yield 
than contend ; and though he received private eneourage- 
ments from the court, where he was assured that op]io- 
sition would be gratefully considered, he concluded an 
agreement with Hussun, impatient to return to the capital, 
where his brother’s letters assured him, that designs were 
ripening for their common destruction. 

Though Abdoola, the Vizii’, had talents and other emi- 
nent quahties ; he was so addicted to women and other 

^ Ilather, regulator or govei'nor of theTstate. — W. 

- Rhatore is the name, not of the country, hut of the Rajput trihe to 'which 
the Rajas of Mhr'war belong. — W. 
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pleasures, that he neglected business ; and let the affairs BOOK HI. 
of his higli office devolve into subordinate hands, whose chap, vr. 

mismanagement shed discredit and unpopularity on him- 

self. His enemies, therefore, enjoyed advantages, which in ^ 71 ^* 
the absence of his brother the}’- were eager to improve. 

Uj)on the return of Hussum from Marwar, he demanded 
the regency of the Deccan, with a view to govern it by 
deputy, and remain at court ; and he received the appoint- 
ment, in expectation of his being called to that distant 
j)rorince b}^ the duties of his trust. When it was found, 
at last, that he had no intention to depart for the Deccan, 
the misunderstanding between the court and the brothers 
became public and undisguised. They forbore attendance 
upon the Emperor ; assembled their followers, and fortified 
themselves in their palaces; while the weak and timid 
Ferokhser, who desired, without daring to -attempt, their 
destruction, formed and abandoned twenty resolutions in 
a ‘day. After a period of anxiety and alarm, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected by mediation of the Empress-mother, 
who was favourable to the Syeds, and by whom, it is said^ 
that intelligence was sometimes conveyed to them of the 
plots by which their lives were essayed. The argument 
was, that Meer Jumla, being appointed to the government 
of Baliar, should depart for that province, at the same 
time that the Ameer al Omrah should proceed to the 
Deccan.^ 

riussuu told the Emperor, that if mischief were aimed 
at his brother, he would in twenty days be in the capital 
from the Deccan. The first danger, however, I'egarded 
himself. Daood Khan Punnee, the Afghan, who had been 
left deputy b}^ Zulfikai’, and obtained the province of 
Guzerat, upon the appointment of Nizam al Mulk to the 
I'egeucy of the Deccan, was ordered to Boorahanpore, 
ostensibly to wait upon the Subahdar of the Deccan, and 
receive his commands ; but with secret instructions to 

* Before the departure of Hussun , the iniirriagc of the Emperor was cele- 
brated ^Yith the daughter of Maharaja Ajeet Sing, stipulated for, in the condi- 
tions lately imposed by Ilussun upon the Raja. She had been conveyed from 
licr father’s palace to that of Hussun, as her adopted father, who graced her 
nuptials with a magnificence which surpassed all that hitherto had been seen 
in Hindustan. 

An indisposition of the Emperor, ratheiMneoiiYenient at the time of a mar- 
''iage, cured by a medical gentleman of tlie name of Hamilton, is said to have' 

^en the cause of obtaining the first finnaun of free trade for the East India 
company. Scott’s Successors of Aurungzehc, p. 139. 
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assail the Syed and cut him off. Great expectations ^vero 
entertained of the Afghan, who, being a man of prodigious 
bodily strength, great courage, and not devoid of conduct, 
had risen to the highest repute as a warrior. It is not 
imworthy of remark, that he had associated with himself 
a Mahratta chief, named Neemajee Sindia, who had been 
taken into the imperial service by Shah Aulum, honoured 
with a high rank, and gifted with several jagheers in the 
vicinity of Aurungabad. Hussun had a severe conflict to 
sustain ; and had not a matchlock ball struck Daood, at 
the moment when the advantage seemed hastening to his 
side, the day might have been fatal to the fortune of the 
brothers. When the Emperor heard of the failure of his 
project, he could not, even in the presence of Abdoolla, 
suppress his chagrin ; and observed that Daood was a 
brave man unworthily used. Abdoolla replied, that if his 
brother had fallen the victim of perfidy, tlie imperial 
mind would have experienced more agreeable sensations. 

About this time, Banda, the patriarch and caiflaiii of 
the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. He had 
soon collected his followers, after they were dispersed by 
Shah Aulum, and spread more widely his depredations and 
authority in the contiguous provinces. The Subahdar of 
Lahore had been sent against hiin, shortly after the acces- 
sion of Ferokhser ; but was defeated with great slaughter. 
The Faujdar, or military and judicial chief of Sirhind, was 
next commanded to take the field; but was assassinated 
in his tent by a Seik, especially commissioned for that 
purpose. The governor of Kashmere was then removed 
to the government of Lahore, and appointed to act against 
the heretics or infidels, with a great army. After inan}^ 
severe engagements, Banda was driven to seek refuge in a 
fovt ; where famine at last compelled him to surrender. 
Great cruelty was exercised upon his follow^ers ; and he 
himself was carried to the capital, where he was igno- 
miniously exposed, and afterwards put to death by torture. 

It would he useless and disgusting to describe the scenes 
to which the hatred of the Emperor, and the jealousy of 
the Vizir, gave birth in the capital. When the Ameer al 
Omrah arrived in the Deccan, he found the power of the 
Mahrattas arrived at a height which was not only oppres- 
sive to the provinces, but formidable to the imperial 
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throne. Sahoo Eaja^ or Sahojee, the son of Sanihajee, had BOOK III. 
succeeded to the authority of his father and giandfather, ciiai\ iv. 

as the head of tlic Mahratlas, and had, during the distrac- 

tions in the IMogul empire, ex2:)erienced little resistance in 1 “I 0 , 
extending the sphere of his domination and exactions. 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurungzeb, the vridov/ 
ol Kama, the brother of Sambajee, who during the minority 
of Sahogee, enjoyed a temporaiy authority, had offered to 
l)ut a stop to all the predatory incursions of the Slahrattas, 
under v/hich the imperial- provinces in the Deccan so cruelly 
suffered, on condition of receiving a tenth part, which tliey 
call Desmukhee, of the revenues of the six provinces wliich 
composed the vicero3"alty of the Deccan. The pride of 
Aurungzeb revolted at the humiliating condition ; and the 
offer was rejected vdth scorn.^ Daood Khan Punnee, 
however, who governed the countiy, as deputy’ to Zulfikar, 
during the reigns of Shah Aulum and Jehandar, and Avho 
cultivated the friendship, rather than the enmit}-, of the 
jMahrattas, agreed to purchase deliverance from their in- 
cursions by the payment of even the chout, or fourth part 
.of the revenues of the Deccanee provinces, reserving only 
such districts as were held in jagheer hy any princes of 
the blood ro^^al, and excluding the Mahrattas from the 
collection, which was to be performed by his own officers 
alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk as Yicero}^ of 
the Deccan, the chout gave rise to dispute and hostilities ; 
in which the Viceroy gained a battle, and might have 
further checked the pretensions of the freebooters, had 
he not been recalled, after enjo3dng the government one 
year and some months. The Anreer al Omrah sent a force 
to dislodge a Jlahratta chief who had established a chain 
of mud forts along the road from Surat to Boorahanpore ; 
and by means of them plundered or levied a tax upon the 
merchants who trafficked between the two cities. The 
commander allowed himself to be drawn by the wil}" Mah- 
ratta into a place of difficulty^ ; where he and the greater 
part of his soldiers lost their lives. A still stronger force 

J In tlic first instance these claims had heen made by Sivaji, and uere confined 
to the district dependant on Bijapur. Auriinjrzeb tacitly recognised them on 
tbc occasion of the treaty into wliicb he entered with Sivaji, and altlioiigh 
th.at treaty was not long imviolated, the recognition formed the basis of the 
similar claims subsequent!}’ extended to other provinces. — Duff, Mahrattas, 

. 210.— W. 
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wo-i .sent to dtslodgo the jjiuiuk’rer, who declined an .action, 
and Villa followed by the iiuperiul geuonil aa f.ir aa 
the reaiileneo of Sahojec. Hut before S.ittara wisa le- 
iiieged, the Ameer al Oiimih, underat. indiiig that danger 
viixa incrciesiug at Delhi, and that oven .S.diojco luvd re- 
ceived eneonragomeut from the Emperor to effect hi.a 
dcatruction, reaolved, on any tenus, to free himaelf from 
tho diliicnltiea and embarruaament of a Mahnitt.! w.ir. 
Ho not only granted tho chout, but ho added to it the 
desmukheo ; nay, admitted tho ilahnitla agenia, with .a 
respectable force at Auningabad, to perfonu the colleetion 
of thoir own portion of tho taxes. Tho province.^ were 
thus freed from the ravages of miliUiry incursion ; but the 
people were oppressed by three sets of exactoi-s, one for 
tho imperial rovenue, ono for tho chout, another for the 
desmukhee.* 


ileanwhilo a new favourito had risen at court, recom- 
mended to the Emperor by a tlouble tie, a fello-A.siiii) in 
disroputublo pleasui'es, and promises to cut oil' the Sved.^ 
without tho danger of a contest. Dy hi.s advice, the most 
powerful chiefs in tho empii-c were invited to court ; 
^iitam al Mulk, from Iris government of iloradabail ; tfir- 
bulluud Ivhan, from that ot Patna ; and tho Ihijpoot 
princes, Joy Sing of Ambero or Jagenagur ; and tho father- 
in-law of tho Emperor, Ajeot Sing of Khatore. Had these 
chiefs perceived a prospect of sharing among themselves 
tho grand posts of tho empire, they would have under- 
taken tho destruction of tho Syeds ; but they found the 
despicable Eerokhsor so infatuated with his unworthy 
favourite, that he alqnft was destineil to bo tho organ of 
IJOtvcr. Ajeot Sing, perceiving tho luiserablo state of tho 
imperial coimcils, lost no time in uniting himself with the 
Vizir. 


Tho increasing violence of tho councils pursued for fhe 
destruction of tho Syeds, and tho luiion, which the re- 
moval of the liivourito woidd suffice to form against them, 
of so many powerful chiefs, induced Abdoolla to summon 
his brother from tho Decoan, aucj to meditate a dechive 
stop. Ho sooner did tho Emperor hear that Hussun was 


* Tlic circumstances leading to tliU arrangement, as vrell a? tlio jar- 
ticulard* are somewhat diirvreutly related by Duir. ilist. of tic MoliratUi, 
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in motion, tlim, striicl: willi nppr(jhen'=:ion, lie ^^olicifccd BOOK 111. 
reconcilini ion v.’ith tlic They c::changc(l N.urlxiiis. chap. iv. 

and vov.v rtf fidelity, vdiicli v.*ero orpirdly sincere on hotli 

.sides* A ine^^en^^cr of rank vms de-^patclled tov;ar<ls Hus- 
siin, to d*‘clarc the reinstatement of his family in the 
jdenitudf' (u imperial favour ; 'wliile Hii^sun, giving up to 
tin* rdidiratta^ such forts as lie could not garrison, jn’o- 
ceeded to tlic capital with an army, of whicli ten tlioir-iand 
v;ere ^Maluattas; attended by a youth, vrhom he received 
from MS a j on of Sultan Akbar, oanl treated with 

all tlie ]vjr^p jv’l duo to a grandson of Aulumgir, and a. com- 
]>clitor for the im[)crial tlirone. In the meantime the 
\izir had found little difficulty in detaching from the 
liojieloss cam'C of tlie Emperor, Nizam al Mulk, and the 
other diicfs of the intended conspiracy. Jey Sing alone 
adlicred to Eeruicliser, advising him to take the hold in 
person, and, by the weight of the imjierial name, bear 
d(nvn tlie cause of rebels and traitors. Tlie pride and tlie 
resentments of Eerokhscr made him incline to violent 
measures during one moment ; his fears and pusillanimit}' 
made him incline to submissive measures the next. After 
an interval, fluring wliich these passions violently alter- 
nated in Ills breast, lie threw himself upon the mercy of 
the Syeds, and submitted Uj all their demands. It is not 
certain that they meant to depose him ; but during tliese 
violent proceedings, tumults arose in the city ; Eerokhser 
shut himself up in the women’s apartments, and refused 
to come out; his friends and servants took arms; the com- 
motions became alarming, and a moment might be pre- 
duct ive of fatal events. After repeated entreaties, the 
Vizir was at last compelled to violate the sanctity of the 
secret apartments ; Ferokhser was dragged forth, and put 
in confinement ; Ruffeli al Dirjaut, son of Ruffch al K ud- 
der, a grandson of Aurungzeb b}’’ a daughter of Akbar, 
was taken from among the confined princes, and seated on 
the throne ; his accession was announced by the sound of 
the nobut, and firing of cannon ; and, in a few hours, the 
commotions, which seemed ready to overwhelm the city, 
gave place to tranquillity and order. 

Eerokliser was rather more than six years on the throne. 

His successor was labouring under a consumption, and 
died in five months after his exaltation. During this in- 
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BOOK 111, terval^ Ferokhser sufierecl a violent death, but whether at 
CHAP. i\% his own hand, or that of the brothers, is variously afiirmcd. 

— Except in the palace, the offices of which were filled eu- 
• tirely with the creatures of the Syeds, the diftbrent func- 
tmnaries of the state were confirmed in their situations. 
Nizam al iMulk, who liked not the complexion of the times, 
desired leave to retire ; but he was prevailed upon to 
accept the government of Malwa. 

Euffeh al Dowlah, the younger brother of Ruffeh al 
Dirjaut, was chosen to supply the vacancy of the throne. 
But the governor of the citadel of Agra had under his 
charge a .son of Akbar, the youngest son of Aulumgir ; 
and, in hopes of being joined by other lords, inimical to 
the Syeds, as well as by Jey Sing, who, through influence of 
the brofliers, had been dismissed to his own country 
before the dethronement of Ferokhsei', proclaimed the son 
of Akbar king. The Syeds left no time for the disaticclcd 
to combine; and the governor, finding his uiulcrlaking 
des23erate, put an end to his life. The sickly youth, vrho 
this time also was placed upon the throne, followed his 
predecessor in three months. Eoshun Akter, a son of 
Kojesteh Akter, the j'oungest son of Shah Aulurn, was 
the prince who now was taken to fill the dangerous 
throne. 

Mohammed Shah (that was the name which the new’ 
sovereign adopted) began his reign in the year 1720. He 
was in his seventeenth year; had been confined along wdth 
his mother, a w^omau of judgment and prudence, from the 
beginning of the reign of Jehandar Shah, and reared by 
her in great silence and obscurit3^ 

The Syeds w^ere now depiived of all grounds of jealousy' 
and resentment towards the throne ; for the Empress- 
mother advised, and the Emperor practised the most ^^cr- 
fect submission to their ■will. But among the great lords 
of the empire were some, who beheld not their triumphs 
and power, without envy and hatred. The governor of 
Allahabad had been guilt}^ of some marks of disresj^ect. 
Shortly after the accession of Mohammed, Hussun marched 
to chastise him. The Governor died wdiile Hussun W’as yet 
upon the march ; and his nephew, though he stood upon 
the defensive, offered to lay down his arms, lU'ovided Eajah 
Euttuu Chund, the famous Dew’an of the Vizir, 'were sent 
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to ncgotiaie the terms of his submissiou.' The/ difficulty BOOK ill. 
of besieging Allahabad, strongly defended by the Jumna chap. iv. 

and tlie Ganges, which meet under its walls, allayed in 

the bosom of Ilussun the thirst of revenge. He listened 
to the proi)osition of the nephew, and gave him the govern- 
ment of Oude, in exchange for that wliich liis uncle had 
enjoyed. 

Moluunined Arneen Khan, one of the Toranee Omrahs, 
remaining at court, began to excite the suspicions of the 
iSyeds ; but Nizam al Mulk soon became the principal 
object of their attention and fears. Upon taking posses- 
sion <;[’ Ills government of Malwa, he found the province, 
owing to tlie late distraction of the empire, overrun with 
disorder ; tlie Zemindars aiming at independence, and the 
people either become robbers themselves, or suffering 
from bands of robbers, who plundered the country with 
impunity. The vigorous operations demanded for the 
suppression of these enormities, justified the Nizam in 
raising and maintaining troops ; in providing his garri- 
sons ; in adopting (dl the measures, in short, which were 
best calculated to strengthen his position. The Syeds 
v/crc not slow in discerning that these preparations looked 
beyond the defcnco of a province. Polic}^ required the 
removal of the Nizam. The most respectful intimations 
were conveyed to him, that, as Malwa lay half W’ay between 
the Deccan and the capital, it was jiointed out as iieculiarly 
convenient to form the place of residence for the Ameer 
al Omrah, who, from that station, could both superintend 
his viceroyalty in the Deccan, and watch the operations of 
the court ; and four Subahs were pointed out to Nizam al 
JIulk ; Slultan, Kandesh, Agra, and Allahabad, of which 
he was invited to make his election in exchange. Policy 
might counsel the non-compliance of the Nizam ; but 
pride and vanity counselled an insolent reply, which ju'e- 
cipitated hostilities on both sides. The brothers sent an 
army against Slalwa. The Nizam resolved to take j^osses- 
sion of the Deccan. He crossed the Nerbudda ; got, 
through bribery, possession of the strong fortress of Asere, 
and the city of Boorahanpore ; was joined by Eiwuz Khan, 

> The governor of Allaliahad, Ginlhar Baha(lnr,\vas a Hindu, ^vhich explains 
his object in requiring Katau CluinU, also a Hindu, and in whom therefore ho 
had confidence, to negotiate for his surrender. — W. 
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-BOOK III. Subabclar of Berar, Lis relation ; Ly a Maliratia cliief. vrho 
cinvp. IV. had quarrelled v'ith Sabojee ; and by a variety of Zemin- 

dars. He encountered and defeated the army vdiicb the 

the brothers had sent to oppose him ; conquered, and slevr 
in battle the governor • of Aurungabad, who marched out 
to meet him ; and remained vithout a rival in the Dec- 
can. The Governor of Dowlatabad held out ; but the 
Governor of Hyderabad joined him T\'ith 7,000 horse. In 
addition to all these fortunate events, he v’as encouraged 
by messages from the court, from Mohammed Amcen 
Hhan, and from the Emperor himself, that his opposition 
to the Syeds should meet vrith their support. 

The brothers vavered, and permitted time to be lost. 
Euttim Chund recommended, v'hat v'as probably Aviso, to 
gain Nizam at Muikby resigning to him the Deccan ; and, 
Avith A’igilance, to guard the rest of the empire. Pride re- 
jected this projDOsal. It Avas at last determined that 
Hussun, accomj^anied by the Emperor, should proceevl 
Avith a great army to the Deccan, A\hile Abdoolla should 
remain to guard the cajDital. The troo^^s Avere assembled ; 
the march began, and had continued during four or live 
days, Avhen Mohammed Ameen Khan couceiA’ed bis plan 
to be ripe for execution. He had associated Avith himself 
Sadut Khan, afterwards Nabob of Oude, progenitor of the 
now reigning family ; and another desperado, named Hyder 
Khan, in a conspiracy, with the privity of the Emperor, to 
assassinate the Ameer al Omrah. The lot fell upon Hyder 
to strike the blow. Hussun, who received a mortal stab, 
had strength to cry, “ Kill the Emperor ]” but the con- 
spirators had taken measm'es for his j)rotection ; and, 
though the nephew of the deceased armed his followers, 
and endeavoured to penetrate to the EmjDeror, he Avas 
OA-erpowered and slain, AA’hile his tents were plimdered by 
the followers of the camp. 

The dismal news Avas siDeedily conveyed to Abdoolla, 
who was on his march to Delhi, He advanced to that 
city ; took one of the remaining princes, and proclaimed 
him Emperor ; found still the means to assemble a large 
aiTuy, and marched out to oppose Mohammed. A great 
battle was fought at Shahpore ; but the Vizii* was A'an- 
quished and taken ju’isouer. The EmjDeror, after a little 
more than a year of tutelage, entered his caj^ital in great 
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j)omp and ceremony, and was hailed as if it had 'been his BOOK IE 
accession to the throne. chap. iv. 

The w^eakness of Mohammed Shah’s administration, 

whose time was devoted to pleasure, and his mind without 1^32, 
discernment and force, was soon felt in the provinces. 

The Raja, Ajeet Sing, with a view to bind him to the 
cause of Mohammed, had, through the hands of the 
Empress-mother, at the time of the accession, received a 
firman appointing him Governor of Guzerat and Ajmere 
during life. The grant was now revoked, and Ajeet Sing 
rebelled. After some vain demonstrations of resentment, 
the Emperor was obliged to submit to concessions and 
indulgence. 

The Afghans about Peshawur rose in arms ; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated and took prisoner the 
son of the Governor of the province. 

These, and other disorders, were expected to be redressed 
upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk, who Avas invited from 
the Deccan to receive the ofldee of Vizir. He earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to apply his own mind to affairs, 
and to infuse vigour into government, now relaxed and 
dissolving, through negligence and corruption. But the 
pleasantries of his gay companions, Avho turned the person 
and the counsels of the old and rigid Vizir into ridicule, 
were more agreeable to the enervated mind of Moham- 
med ; and the Nizam, in disgust, under pretence of coerc- 
ing a refractory Governor in Guzerat, withdrew from the 
capital. Sadut Khan was about the same timo appointed 
Subahdar of Oude. 

The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, and taken possession of i\Ialwa, which 
was also added to his extensive government, paid another 
visit to the capital, where he found the temper of admi- 
nistration as negligent and dissolute as before. Despair- 
ing, or careless of a remedy, and boding nothing but evil, 
he only thought of securing himself in his extensive domi- 
nions ; and, under pretence of a hunting excursion, left 
the capital without leave, and pursued his march to the 
Deccan. The Emperor, who now both hated and feared 
him, despatched a private message to the Governor of 
Hyderabad to oppose and cut him off, with a promise of 
all his govexmment of the Deccan, as the reward of so meri- 
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BOOK IIL torious a service. Tlie bribe was too great to be resisted ; 
CHAr. IV. but the undertaker the forfeit of his temerity with 

^ — his life. The Nizam^ however, was deprived of his Yizirat, 

lioo, and of his new governments of Malwa and Guzerat. To 
be revenged, he encouraged his dex^ut}" in Guzerat to resist 
the imperial commands ; and the Mahratta chiefs Pilajee 
and Kantogee to invade the x^rovinces. Some inadequate 
and unavailing efforts were made to ox^pose the progi-css 
of these Mahratta chiefs ; who were afterwards joined, still 


at the instigation, it is said, of the old Nizam, by Baji Eao, 
the general of Sahojee. The struggle was ux)helcl with 
more or less of vigour, by the imperial deputies, till about 
the year 1732, when the x^rovinces of Guzerat and Malwa 
might be regarded as comx^lctely reduced under ilahratta 
dominion. Never contented with present acquisitions, the 
Mahrattas made endless encroachments ; and, by degrees, 


seized ux^on several districts in the Subahs of Agra and 
Allahabad, xdundering even to the vicinity of Agra. When 
opposed by an army, they retreated, scoured the country, 
cut otf supplies, and made fljdng attacks. When the 
opposing army was obliged to retrace its steps, the}" im- 
mediately re-seized the country, and still more extensively 
difiused their depredations. 

During the calamities of the emx:)ire, Sadul Khan alone, 
among the different Omrahs and Governors, exhibited any 
public spirit, or any manliness and vigour. Though his 
province, placed beyond the Ganges, was little exposed to 
the devastations of the destructive Mahrattas, he marched 


out, in 1735, to chastise a body of them, who were plun- 
dering to the very walls of Agra ; overtook them by forced 
marches, brought on a battle, and gave them a signal over- 
throw.^ The wreck of the army joined Baji Rao, in the 
neighbourhood of Gualior. Sadut Khan intended to follow 

O 

up his blow, to pursue the marauders to their own coun- 
try, and redeem the lost honour of the imx^erial anus. 
But the Ameer al Omrah, jealous of the glory, sent him 
orders to halt, till he should join him with the troops of 
the capital. Baji Rao, having time to restore animation 
to the Mahrattas, and learning the removal of the troops 


^ This is a ppreatly exaggerated account of the transaction fumislied by J^Io- 
hammedan writers. Sadut Khan, merely repelled a detachment of Mahrattas, 
under Holkar and other leaders, who were committing ravages, not only near 
Agra, but in the Doah. Baji Rao, with the main army, proceeded to Delhi. 
Hist, of the Mahrattas, i. 531.^W. 
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from Delhi, marched with Mahratta speed toWrds that BOOK HI. 
capital, and communicated the first intelligence of his stra- chap. iv. 

tagem by the fires ^Yhich he lighted up in the suburbs. 

He was in possession of the outshirts of the city for three 
days before the approach of the imperial army made it 
necessary for him to decamp. He took the road to 
Malwa ; and the pusillanimous monarch was advised by 
his dissolute courtiers to purchase the promise of peace 
by paying the chout, or fourth, of his revenues to the 
Mahrattas. 

A more dx’eadful enemy was now about to fall upon the 
misgoverned empire. The Sophis, whom in the reign of 
Shah Jehan we left sitting upon the throne of Persia, had 
sunk into that voluptuousness and neglect of the business 
of government, which so uniformly accompany the con- 
tinued possession of power, relax the springs of the exist- 
ing government, and prepare the way for an usurper. In 
this state of the country, the range of mountains placed 
near the confines of Persia and India, which had already 
given a race of sovereigns to Hindustan, produced a chief 
who with his rude and hardy countrymen, the moun- 
taineers of Afghanistan, invaded Persia, and pushed his 
conquests against the feeble Hussun Shah, whose govern- 
ment was, moreover, distracted, by the v/retched factions 
of the black eunuchs, and the white. Though the Afghan 
was assassinated, he was succeeded by a nephew, an enter- 
prising youth of eighteen j^ears of age. The provinces 
near the Caucasus and the Caspian, as well as those near 
the Indus, revolted. The Afghan in 1722 laid siege to 
Ispahan itself, and the wretched Hussun laid his crown at 
his feet. In the meantime a son of Hussun, whose name 
was Thamas,^ escaped from massacre, and was joined by 
as many people as still adhered to his family or person, in 
the neighbourhood of Tauris ; among others by Nadir, the 
son of a shepherd of Khorasan, who, by the sale of part of 
his father’s flocks, had hired a banditti, with whom he 
scoured and plundered the country. By his daring courage 
and indefatigable activity, he soon distinguished himself 
among the followers of the fugitive prince. He took the 
name of Thamas Koolee Khan, or Khan the slave of Tha- 
mas. Such a man found it easy in Persia to increase the 
number of his followers, whom he subsisted and rewarded 
1 Tiimasp is tlie more correct form of this name,— W. 
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BOOK III. by the plunder of the country. In a short time he tos 
CHAP. IV. daring enough to measure swords with the Afghan him- 

— self, and prevailed. In 1729, he re-took Ispahan, pursued 

1/39. iisurj^er to Afghanistan itself, vanquished and took him 

prisoner. Thamas, whom he acknowledged as king of 
Persia, he retained in confinement, and, governing in his 
name, turned his arms against the Turks, who had made 
encroachments on the eastern provinces of Persia during 
the declining vigour of the Sophis. Having conducted 
this war with success, he felt his power sufficient to pull 
off the mask. He proclaimed himself King, by the title of 
Nadir Shah, in the year 1736, and put out the eyes of the 
unfortunate Thamas. 

The restless and enterprising Afghans, who regi’etted the 
loss of Persia, still kept up disturbance on its eastern 
frontier ; and they provoked the joroud and furious Nadir 
to undertake a war of little less than extermination. Not 
satisfied with driAung them from all the accessible parts 
of their ovm country, he made his into Kandahar, 
Avhich had for some generations been detached from the 
Mogul empire, and annexed to that of Persia. Kabul, 
which already contained a great mixture of Afghans, Avas 
now crowded with that people, flying from the cruelties 
of the foe. Nadir AA^as not soon tired in the pursuit of 
his prey. Pie had reason to be dissatisfied Avith the go- 
vernment of Hindustan, to Avhicli he had sent repeated 
embassies, received with something more than neglect. 
In the general negligence and corruption which pervaded 
the Avhole business of government, the passes from Persia 
into Kabul were left unguarded. The Persian protested 
that he meant neither hostility nor disrespect to his 
brother of Hindustan ; and that, if not molested, he would 
chastise the accursed Afghans, and retire. The opposition 
he experienced was, indeed, so feeble, as hardly to excite 
the resentment of Nadir ; and, after slaughtering the 
Afghans in Kabul, he was ready to withdraw ; when a 
circumstance occurred which kindled his rage. A mes- 
senger and his escort, whom he had dispatched from Kabul 
to the Emperor of Delhi, Avere murdered at Jellalabad by 
the inhabitants ; and, instead of yielding satisfaction for 
the injuiy, the silken courtiers of Mohammed counselled 
approbation; and ridiculed supposition of danger from the 
shepherd and freebooter of Khorasan. 
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That furious Tvarrior hastened to the offending city, and BOOK HI. 
slaughtered the inhabitants without mercy. From this chaf. iv. 

he pursued his route to Peshawur, and thence to Lahore ; 

at both of which places he experienced but little opposi- 
tion. He then turned his face directly to the capital, 
where Mohammed and his counsellors, wrapped in a fatal 
security, were not prepared to believe that the Persian 
usurper would dare to march against the Majesty of Hin- 
dustan. The Hindustanee army, which had been two 
months in the field, had only advanced to Karnal, four 
days’ march from Delhi, where it was surprised by the 
appearance of the enemy, while Mohammed and his friends 
were yet ignorant of his approach. The hardy and expe- 
rienced valour of Nadir’s bands quickly spread confusion 
among the ill-conducted crowds of Mohammed. The 
Ameer al Omrah w^as mortally wounded, and died after 
leaving the field of battle. Sadut Khan fought till he 
was deserted by his followers, and taken prisoner. Nadir, 
who had no project uj)on Hindustan, left the disordered 
camp the next day without an attack; and readily listened 
to the peaceful counsels of his prisoner, Sadut Khan, who 
hoped, if now set free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer 
al Omrah. ]\lohammed honoured the Shah with a visit 
in his camp, and the Shah consented to evacuate Hin- 
dustan, upon receipt of two crores of rupees. The insa- 
tiable avidity, however, of Nizam al Mulk fatally defeated 
this happy agreement. He demanded, and was too power- 
ful to be refused, the office of Ameer al Omrah, The 
disappointed and unprincipled Sadut hastened to inform 
Nadir, that two crores of rupees were no adequate ransom 
for the empire of Hindustan ; that he himself, who was 
but an individual, would yield as great a sum ; that Nizam 
al Mulk, who alone had power to offer any formidable 
resistance, ought to be secured; and that Nadir might 
then make the wealth of the capital and empire his own. 

A new and dazzhng prospect was spread before the eyes 
of the ravager. Mohammed Shah, and Nizam al Mulk, 
were recalled to the Persian camp ; when Nadir marched 
to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to receive him.^ 

1 This is the story told hy the '^vriters of Hindustan ; and no doubt, various 
intrigues were at work to influence the decision of Nadir Shah, but it is little 
likely that he would have withdrawn, without laying Dellii under contribution. 

VOL. II. Y 
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BOOK III. For two clays had the Persians been in Delhi, and as yet 
cin^p. IV. observed the strictest discipline and order. But on the 

night of the second, an iinfoi’tunate rumour was spread 

17oy. that Nadir Shah was killed ; upon which the Avi-etched 
inhabitants rose in tumult ; ran to massacre the Persians ; 
and filled the city throughout the night with confusion 
and bloodshed. With the first light of the morning, Na- 
dir issued forth ; and dispersing bands of soldiers in every 
direction, ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex in every street or avenue where 
the body of a murdered Persian should be found.' From 
sun-rise to mid-day the sabre raged ; and by that time 
not less than 8000 Hindus, Moguls, or Afghans, were num- 
bered with the dead. During the massacre and pillage, 
the city was set on fire in several places. The destroyer 
at last allowed himself to be persuaded to stay the ruin ; 
the signal was given, and in an instant, such was the 
authority of Nadir, every sword was sheathed. A few 
days after the massacre, a nobleman was despatched by 
Nadir, to bring from Oude the two crores of rupees, j)ro- 
mised by its governor, Sadut Khan ; who, in the short 
interval, had died of a cancer in his back. On the same 
day he commenced his seizure of the imperial treasure 
and effects ; three crores and fifty lacks in specie; - a crore 
and fifty lacks in plate fifteen crores in jewels;^ the 
celebrated peacock throne, valued at a crore other valu- 
ables to the amount of eleven crores f besides elephants, 
horses, and the camp-equipage of the Emperor. The 
bankers and rich individuals were ordered to give up their 
wealth, and tortured to make discovery of what they were 


Sir J. llalcolm observes, “ oiir knowledge of the character of Nadir Shah, for- 
bids our granting any belief to a tale, which would make it appear, tliat the 
ultimate advantages to be obtained from this great enteri)rise, and the unpa- 
ralleled success with which it had been attended, depended less upon his 
genius than upon tiie petty jealousies and intrigues of the captive ministers of 
the vanquished Mohammed Shah.” History of Persia, ii, 78.— W. 

' Nadir at first, it is said, endeavoured to allay the tumult, both by messen- 
gers sent to pacify the people, and by his personal interference ; and it was 
not till his agents were slain, and he himself endangered, that he gave orders 
for a general massacre. History of Persia, ii. 83.— W. 

£ 3,500,000. 

3 £ 1,500,000. 

4 £15,000,000. 

5 £ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

c £11,000,000. 


Ill all, if we believe our authorities, £32,000,000. 
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suspected to have concealed. A heavy contribution vras BOOK III. 
demanded of the city, and exacted v^ith cruel severity ; cuap. iv. 
many laid violent hands upon themselves to escape the • 
horrid treatment to which they beheld others ex^Dosed. 

Famine pervaded the city ; and pestilential diseases en- 
sued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen upon 
any portion of the human race, than that in which the 
visit of N'adir Shah involved the capital of Hindustan. 

Yet a native and contemporary historian informs us, such 
is the facility with which men accommodate themselves 
to their lot, ^^that the inhabitants of Delhi, at least the 
debauched, who were by far the most numerous part, 
regretted the departure of the Persians ; and to this day, 

(sa^s he), the excesses of their soldiery are topics of hu- 
mour in the looser conversation of all ranks, and form the 
comic parts of the drolls or players. The people of Hin- 
dustan at this time regarded only personal safety and 
personal gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who 
escaped it ; and man, centered wholly in himself, felt not 
for his kind. This selfishness, destructive of public and 
private virtue, was universal in Hindustan at the invasion 
of Nadir Shah ; nor have the people become more vir- 
tuous since, consequently not more happy, nor more in- 
dependant.”* 

Nadir ha^dng ordered, as the terms of peace, that all 
the provinces on the west side of the Indus, Kabul, Tatta, 
and part of Multan, should be detached from the do- 
minions of the Mogul, and added to his own, restored 
Mohammed to the exercise of his degraded sovereignty ; 
and, bestowing upon him and his courtiers some good 
advice, began, on the 14th of April, 1739, his march from 
Delhi, of which he had been in possession for thirty- 
seven days.2 

1 Anrungzeb’s Successors, by Scott, p. 214. ^ ^ xr j- 

2 The most valuable of the details respecting the invasion of Nadir are fur- 
nished ns by Golam Hussein, (Seer Mutakhareen,!. 325—344.) Scott as usual, 
gives chiefly an abridgement of the Seer Mutakhareen, but here, enriclied 
'with some particulars from the known historians of Nadir. ^ An^ inteiesting 
account of the march of the Persian army back, and its operations in Bucharia, 
and Kharism, to which Nadir immediately proceeded, is given ns by an eye- 

• witness, Khojeh Ahdulkurreom, a Kashmerian of distinction, who accoinpanietl 
him from Hindustan, and whose narrative has been translated for ns by Hr. 

Gladwin. Kliojeh Abdulkiirrcem differs from Scott, in the day of the 
conqueror’s departure from Delhi, which he makes the 4th of Jlay. jMemoirs 
of Khojeh Abdulkurrccm. p. 1 . A curious letter of Nadir Shah himself, giving 
an account to his son of his march towards Delhi, of the battle, and of his in^ 
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BOOK III. In regulating the offices of state, Mohammed -vras ohliged 
CHAP. IV. to confirm the vizirat, which he intended for other hands, 
■ to Kummur ad Din Khan, the relation and partisan of 
Nizam al Mulk. At the request of that domineering 
chief, the office of Ameer al Omrah was transferred to 
Ghazee ad Din Khan, his eldest son, while he himself was 
in haste to depart for the Deccan, where Nazir Jung, his 
second son, whom he had left his deputy, was already 
aspiring at independence. After several months spent 
without avail in messages and negotiations, the father 
was obliged to draw his sword against the son. A victory, 
gained in the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, I’estored 
his government to the Nizam, and made Nazir Jung his 
prisoner. To compose the provinces subject to his com- 
mand, which had been governed so irregularly and feebly 
for many years, and were overrun by innumerable disor- 
ders, required both vigour and time. The war which he 
carried on in the Carnatic was the most remarkable of 
his subsequent transactions. Its result is the only cir- 
cumstance material to us. Nearly the whole of that gi-eat 
province was reduced to his obedience.^ 

Sadut Khan Boorahan al Mulk, the deceased governor 
of Oude, was succeeded by his son-in-law, Abul ilansoor 
Khan Suffder Jung ; who subsequently received the dignity 
of grand master of the household. A new governor was 
appointed for Guzerat, and an effort was made, without 
success, to ravagtS that important province from the Mah- 
rattas. 

A refractory chief called the Emperor into the field, in 
the year 1745. This was Ali Mohammed Khan, the 
founder of the power of the Rohillas, a name of some 
celebrity in the modern history of Hindustan. The 
Afghans, inhabiting the district of Eoh, bordering on 
Cabul, were known by the name of Rohillas.^ Ah Mo- 
hammed himself is said to have been of Hindu extraction ; 
the son of a man of the caste of cow-keepers. He was 

tention not to seize the crown of ilohammed, has been translated by Sir John 
Malcolm. (Asiat. Res. x. 639.) — M. Other authorities mi^;hthave been cited, 
paiticularly Fraser’s Life of Nadir Shah, and Hanway’s Travels, Jlalcolm^a 
History of Persia was perhaps not available when these pages were written, 
though tlie work was published before the History of India. — W. 

* For the circumstances of Nizam ul Mulk’s resumption of his government 
in the Dcccan, sec Seer Mutakhareen, iii, 3, 8. 

2 Memoirs of lUiojeh Abdulkiirreem, p. 183. 
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adopted, ho^vever, and reared by an Afghan of the.'RohilIa BOOK III. 
clan ; a man of a rank no higher than his own. He en- chap. iv. 

tered into the army as a common soldier ; and after a time " 

acquired the command of a small body of Afghan cavalry^ 1745-47, 
'with which he served in the army of the Vizir, governor 
of Moradabad. His conduct gained him distinction ; he 
was recommended to promotion by the Vizir ; received 
some lands in grant from the Emperor ; and was ap- 
pointed to manage certain districts in Moradabad by the 
Vizir, Under the negligent government of Mohammed, 
and the disorders which ensued upon the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, scope was afforded to the ambition of such a 
man as Ah Mohammed, the Rohilla. He acquired posses- 
sion of the lands of some neighbouring jagheer holders, 
under pretence of taking them in lease : he increased the 
number of Afghans in his pay ; many of whom the se- 
verities of Nadir Shah had driven to look for a home 
beyond the reach of his destructive sword, and to seek 
employment and protection under Ali Mohammed their 
countryman. The supposition of power produced its 
usual consequence. The remittances from his government 
were delayed and evaded. The Vizir sent a new governor 
with an army to enforce obedience. Him the Rohilla con- 
quered and slew ; and the Vizir, who hated everything 
which disturbed his pleasures and ease, thought it better 
to make an accommodation with Ali than contend vith 
him. He was confirmed in the government of certain 
districts ; and by one acquisition after another, extended 
the limits of his authority, till they comprehended Mo- 
radabad, Bareilly, Aunlah, Sambal, Bangur, Budaoon, and 
Amroah, districts of Kutter, a province henceforward 
known by the name of Rohilcund, from the Afghan clan, 
to whom more particularly, AJi and his followers were re- 
garded as belonging. The progress of this adventurer 
alarmed at last the Viceroy of Oude ; whose representa- 
tions of danger prevailed upon the Emperor to take the 
field in person. The Rohilla was unable to resist the im- 
perial army, but was underhand supported by the Vizir, 
in opposition to the Viceroy of Oude. He was besieged 
in one of his fortresses ; but receiving the promise of the 
Vizir to make his peace with the Emperor, he sent away 
his treasures to a place of safety, and surrendered. As a 
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BOOK HI. compensation for the territory which he had governed, he 
CHAP. ly, received the foujdary, or mihtary and judicial authority' 

of Sirhind, a district in the ujjper part of the province of 

'747. Delhi.' 

In the second year after this imperial expedition, hap- 
pened the invasion of Ahmed Ahdallee, a man destined to 
be the founder of a formidable empire in the contiguous 
provinces of Persia and Hindustan, He was an Afghan 
chief of the tribe of Abdal, inhabiting a district of the 
mountains of Gaur, near the city of Herat. When yet 
very young he was taken prisoner by Nadir Shah, and was 
for some time one of the slaves of the presence ; till, at- 
tracting the attention of his master, he was raised to the 
office of Yessawal, or mace-beaver. He was by degrees 
promoted to a considerable rank in the army, and accom- 
panied Nadir in his invasion of India. Nadir Shah was 
massacred in his tent, not far from Meshed, on the 8th of 
June, 1747. Ahmed Abdallee had acquired so great an 
ascendancy among the troops, that wpon this event several 
commanders and their followers joined his standard ; and 
he drew off towards his own country. He fell in with and 
seized a convoy of treasure, which was proceeding to the 
camp. This enabled him to engage in his pay a still 
larger body of his countrymen. He proclaimed himself 
king of the Afghans ; and took the title of Doordowran, 
or pearl of the age, which being corrupted into Hooranee, 
gave one of their names to himself and his Abdallees.^ 
He marched towards Kandahar, which submitted to his 
arms ; and next proceeded to Kabul. The inhabitants had 
resisted the proposal of the governor to purchase tran- 
quillity by the payment of a contribution, but they de- 
serted him on the approach of danger ; and this province 
also fell into the hands of the Afghan. The governor of 
Lahore sent him a proposal, offering to betray his trust, 
and become the servant of Ahmed, on condition of beino* 
appointed his Vizir ; and though he repented of his en- 
gagement and came to blows, his troops made a feeble 

* Seer Miitnkharecn (iii. 20— 2G); Memoirsof Khojoh AOclulkurreem, (p. 183 — 
185). Scott gives a very short and unsatisfactory ahridgement of tlie passage 
in the Seer Mutakhnreen ; Aurungzeb’s Successors, p. 218. — 31. 

A more detailed account is given in Hamilton’s History of the Rohilla 
Afghans.— 

* ilcmoirs of Kliojch Abdulkurrccm, p. 204- 
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resistance ; and Lahore was added to the dominions' of the BOOK HI. 
conqueror. He now directed his ambitious thoughts to chap. iv. 

the capital of Hindustan, wdth the feeble government of 

which he was not unacquainted. A large army, under the 
Emperor’s eldest son, the Yizir, and other distinguished 
chiefs, advanced as far as the Sutlej to repel him ; but he 
imssed thejn artfully, and plundered the rich city of Sir- 
hind, where the heavy baggage of the prince was deposited. 

The imperialists made ha^te to overtake him ; and after 
several days of skirmishing, the Vizir was killed by a 
cannon ball in his tent. The brittle materials of an Indian 
army were nearly broken asunder by this event ; the Raj- 
poots, under their j^rinces, “stretched,” says the historian, 

“the feet of trepidation on the boundless plain of de- 
spondency, and marched back to their homes.” However, 
the remaining chiefs, and among the rest the sons of the 
late Vizir, exerted themselves with constancy and judg- 
ment ; and on the following day a still more disastrous 
accident took place in the camp of the Abdallees. A 
magazine of rockets and ammunition which had been 
taken at Sirhind accidentally exploded, and killing a great 
number of people, shed through the army confusion and 
dismay. Ahmed, no longer wilhng to risk an engagement, 
drew off his troops, and marched unmolested to Kabul.^ 

The Emperor, who only survived a sufficient time to 
receive intelligence of this joyful event, expired in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and forty-ninth of his age ; his 
constitution exhausted by the use of opium.- 
Ahmed Shah, his eldest son, succeeded him without 
opposition. The great character and power of Nizam al 
Mulk removed all competition for the vizirat, but he ex- 
cused himself on account of this years, and actually died, 
about a month afterwards, in the hundred and fourth year 


* Seer JIutakhareen (iii. 33—52) ; Memoirs of Kliojeh Abdulkiirrcera, p. 
18G, 203 — 207. Life of Ahmed Shah» kiiiK of the Abdallees, who are also 
called Duranecs, from tiie custom of ^ycari^ff a pearl in one of their ears, 
translated from the Persian by Henry Vaiisittart, published in Gladwin's Asiatic 
Sliscellany. 

2 The Seer ilutakhareen is the great authority for this reign ; Jlr. Scott 
giving little more than an abridge ip on t of the narrative in that work. Some 
curious facts arc contained in the memoirs of Kliojeh Ahdulkurrcem. Fra- 
zer’s Nadir Shah ; and the history of that ferocious conqueror, translated into 
French by Sir William Jones, are to be consulted for the details on the Per- 
sian side. Ill Frazer, tliere is an abridgement of the Jlogul history, from 
Aurungzeb to Mohammed Shall, wliich is given in a still more abridged form 
by Holwell iu his * **Xnteiesting Historical Events.” Frazer’s materials were 
imperfect. 
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BOOK III. of Bis age, leaving Bis governinent of tBe Deccan to Be 
CHAP. IV. seized by Bis second son Nazir Jung, ‘wBose good for- 
tune it was to be present on the spot. After the refusal 
1749-50. Qf Nizam, the vizirat was bestowed upon Suffder 
Jung, the Viceroy of Oude, for whom it was originally 
intended. 

TBe Eohillas and Abdallee Afghans gave occasion to 
the most remarkable transactions of the reign of Ahmed 
Shah. Ali Mohammed, though removed from Eohilcund 
to Sirhind, found means to return upon the invasion of 
the Abdallees, and being joined by the Afghans, great 
numbers of whom had still remained in the country, 
he regained possession, and expelled the imperial go- 
vernor, much about the time of the death of Moham- 
med Shah. He enjoyed not his prosperity long ; but, 
dying of a cancer in his back, left discord and conten- 
tion in his family. This circumstance encouraged the go- 
vernor of Oude, who was now Vizir, and commanded the 
remaining resources of the state, to form the design of 
relieving himself from the dread of an aspiring neighbour, 
and of increasing his power and dominion by the country 
which that neighbour possessed. The district of Pur- 
ruckabad was governed by an Afghan of the Bungush 
tribe. This man the Vizir endeavoured to made his in- 
strument in the destruction of the Eohillas. ' But the 
Bungush chieftain lost his life in the contest. The Vizir 
was not less greedy of the country of his Bungush friend, 
than he was of that of his Eohilla antagonist. The family 
of the Bungush chieftain, perceiving the designs of the 
Vizir, formed a confederacy with the neighbouring Af- 
ghans. The Vizir was defeated in a great battle ; after 
which the Afghans proceeded in two bodies, one to Al- 
lahabad, where they plundered the city and besieged the 
citadel ; the other to Lucknow, which they expected to 
surprise. The Vizir, now trembling for his OAvn posses- 
sessions, could think of nothing better than the wretched 
resource of calling in the Mahrattas to his aid. They fell 
upon the country with their usual rapidity ; took the Af- 
ghans in a great measure by surprise ; and compelled them, 
after much slaughter, to take shelter in the neighbouring 
hills. This done, the Mahrattas had no inclination to de- 
part. They took up their quarters during the rainy season 
in the country which they had cleared ; and the Vizir was 
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fain to assign them a large portion of it in the name of a BOOK III. 
reward for their service. The Afghans^ as a welcome chap. iv. 

counterjDoise, were allowed to re-occupj the remainder. 

These events occurred before the end of the year 1750. 1749-50. 

In 1749. Ahmed Abdallee inarched from Kabul^ and ad- 
vanced as far as Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the eldest son of 
the late Vizir, had been appointed Governor of Multan, 
and of as much of the other provinces of Upper India, as 
could be recovered from the Persians or Afghans. Being 
unprepai’ed for adequate resistance, he offered to purchase 
the retreat of the Doorauee by assigning to him the reve- 
nues of four districts ; with which Ahmed, for the present, 
thought proper to content himself.^ In two years he re- 
peated his visit ; when Meer Munnoo, after some months 
of vigorous resistance, was betrayed by one of his generals, 
and defeated. The Dooranee Shah was not incapable of 
generosity ; he soothed the vanquished leader by obliging 
expressions, and appointed him his deputy in the two pro- 
vinces of Multan and Lahore, which were now finally severed 
from the dominion of the Moguls. A messenger was sent 
to Delhi to demand even a formal cession of the conquered 
territory ; and, though Suffder Jung was summoned from 
his government, with a view to resist the Afghans, the 
favourite eunuch, jealous of the honour which he might 
acquire by recovering those important provinces, per- 
suaded the emperor to ratify the cession before he arrived. 

About the same time an expedition was undertaken against 
one of the nations of Rajpoots, who had seized, with a dis- 
putable title, upon certain districts in Ajmere. The war 
was ill conducted, and ended in disgrace. 

A youth now appeared on the stage, who was destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the closing scenes of the Mogul 
sovereignty. This was the only son of Ghazee ad Din Khan, 
the eldest son of I^Jizam al Mulk. Upon the death of Nazir 
Jung in the Deccan, Ghazee ad Din, his elder brother, so- 
licited the Viceroyalty of that important country for him- 
self ; and taking with him the Mahratta army, which had 
been in the pay of the Vizir, marched unmolested to 
Aurungabad. At this place he died only a few days after 

1 Seer Jlutakhareen (iii. 79) . Sir. Scott speaks of a vigorous resistance on the 
part of the Governor (p. 225); hut Golain Hussein says, there -was no fighting; 
and so do^s Kojeh Abdulkurreem (p. 236). 
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BOOK HI. his amval. His army immediately disj)ersed ; and the 
criAr. IV. Mahratta general took possession of Kandesh, the govern- 
ment of Avliich the deceased Viceroy had been obliged to 
assign him in security for the pay of his troops. His son 
Shuhab ad Din, whom he had left in the capital, made so 
good a use of his interest, chiefly with the Vizir SuflUer 
Jung, that he received his father’s titles of Ghazee ad Din 
Khan Bahadur, and was raised to his office of Ameer al 
Omrah. This did not prevent him from joining imme- 
diately the party of the Emperor, and from seconding, 
with all his power, the machinations intended for the 
destruction of the Vizir. The military command of the 
palace was artfully taken out of the hands of that officer ; 
and he and his dependants were refused admittance. The 
Vizir was alarmed at the prospect of a war with his master. 
He therefore solicited permission to retire to his govern- 
ment beyond the Jumna. This was refused. He marched 
out of the city, and encamped at a few miles’ distance, 
with an intention of proceeding to his ’government without 
leave, but without dra\ving the sword, unless in self-defence. 
Learning that an attack was certainly intended, he invited 
to his assistance the Jaat Raja Sooraje Mul. This chief 
had already fought in his service, and readily joined his 
old friend and commander.^ The Vizir set up a new 
Emperor, a youth whom he represented as one of the 
royal princes ; and laid siege to the castle. It was vigo- 
rously defended by the spirit and bravery of the young 
Ameer al Omrah ; and, after a fruitless contest of six 


* Tlie Jaats or Jauts, inhabiting the mountainous region, from the Chumhul 
and Jumna east^^ard, to the Jeypoor Itajaship on tlieu’cst; and from twenty 
coss to the southward of Agra, to the province of Delhi on the north, were known 
as a formidable predatory tribe from the earliest period of the Moliammedaii 
history, The original seat of the Jaats appears to have been near the Indus, in 
the lower part of Multan. Their chief, or one of tlieir chiefs, "was received into 
the service of Jehaiidar Shah, and behaved with gallantry in the wav between 
that Prince and Feroksher. Upon the ascendancy gained by the latter Prince, 
the Jaat retired ivith liis plunder to his fortress of Bhurtpore. Tiiis chief was 
succeeded by his son, who was obliged to become tributary to the Kaja of Jcy- 
poor. To him succeeded his brother, who contrived to tlirow otf his dependence 
upon the Rajpoot ; and, first of his race, assumed the title of Raja. During the 
weakness of Alohammed Sliah’s administration, he spread his incursions to the 
very walls of Agra, and left to his son and successor, Sooraje Mull, aconsiderable 
kingdom. His power, and vicinity to the capital, rendered him an object of 
consequence; and the Vizir had attached him to his interests by placing him * 
among the Omrahs of the empire, and other favours. See an account of the 
Jaats, Asitit. An. Reg. 1802; Characters, p. 12. Also “A Sketch of Rajalipoo- 
taneh, translated from the Persian, in Tracts, &c.” by William Fraucklin, a 
small volume, published in 1811, 
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montlis, both parties were glad to negotiate. SufFder Jung BOOK III. 
gave up his pretended Prince, and was allowed to retire to cirAP, iv. 

his government, but was deprived of the Vizirat, which 

was bestowed upon Intizam ad Dowlah, son of the late 1753. 
Vizir Kummur ad Din Khan. 

The Jaat Eaja, Sooraje Mul, had given sufficient umbrage 
by his support of the rebelhous Vizir ; but, during the 
weakness of the Mogul government, the Jaats had also ex- 
tended their encroachments over a great part of the pro- 
vince of Agra. The youthful ardour of Ghazee ad Din 
suggested to him an expedition for the entfre reduction of 
the Jaat country. He called to his assistance a Mahratta 
general, Holkar Mulhar Rao ; and the Jaats, unable to keep 
the field, retired to their strong-holds. To I’educe them 
speedily, heavy cannon was required. For this Ghazee ad 
Din applied to the Emperor, But the as^^iring temper of 
the Ameer al Omrah was already formidable to both the 
Emperor and Intizam ad Dowlah. Sooraje Mul, aware of 
their sentiments, conveyed intimation to the Emperor, 
that if he would meet him at Secundra, he would join him 
with all his forces, and deliver him at once from the dan- 
gers which, from the ambition of his Ameer al Omrah, 
impended over his person and throne. The scheme was 
relished ; and the Emperor, under pretence of a hunting- 
party, set forward with as great a force as possible on the 
road to Secundra. He had advanced as far as that city, 
when Holkar Mulhar Rao surprised his camp in the night. 

The Emperor, the Vizir, and other leading officers, fled, 
disguised as women ; leaving even their wives and daxigh- 
ters behind them. Upon this, the army disbanded, and 
Ghazee ad Din marched to the capital, where nothing re- 
mained to oppose him. He invested himself with the office 
of Vizir ; seized the Emperor and his mother ; blinded 
them both i and bringing forth Yezziz ad Din, son of the 
late Jehandar Shah, proclaimed him Emperor, by the title 
of Aulumgeer the Second. This revolution occurred in the 
year I753.i 

During the same year died Sufifder Jung, Subahdar of 
Oude ; and was succeeded by Sujah ad Dowlah, his son. 

About the same time died also Meer Munnoo, Viceroy 

1 Tlie Seer Mutakhareen is followed in the text. Francklin (Hist, of Shah 
Aulura, p, 4) says, 1755. 
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BOOK HI. under the Ahdallee King, of the provinces of Multan and 
CHAP, VI. Lahore. Bj the severe exactions of the goverament, and the 

- interruptions of agidculture through the ravages and terror 

1751. Qf these proAunces had for some time been severely 
afflicted vdth scarcit}’. Of this, one important consequence 
was, an accession to the numbers and power of the Seiks ; 
for that people making it a rule to provide maintenance 
and occupation for one another, great numbers of persons 
in distress were tempted to join them ; and all were readily 
received, upon adopting the garb and principles of the 
sect.' The Afidallee Shah withdrew not the government 
of Multan and Lahore from the family of Meer Munnoo. 
His son was a minor ; but, in quality of guardian of the 
minor, his mother was allowed to act in his stead. Under 
this arrangement, the disorder of the provinces increased. 
The weakness of the administration suggested to the 
Yizir, who now had changed his title from that of Ghazee 
ad Din Khan to that of Umad al Mulk, the project of 
wresting the provinces at once from the hands of this 
female superintendent, and from the dominion of the 
Afghans. During the life of Meer Munnoo, the daughter of 
the Governess had been promised in marriage to Ghazee ad 
Din Khan, who now claimed fulfilment of the contract. 
The mother, to whom few events could yield greater 
pleasure, conveyed to him his bride, wdth all the mag* 
nificence which the importance of the nuptials appeared 
to require. Under the confidence and security which this 
alliance inspired, the Vizir detached a body of troops to 
Lahore, who seized, and conveyed to his camp, the deluded 
Governess, inveighing against his perfidy, and denouncing 
the vengeance which Ahmed Shah, her sovereign, would 
speedily exact. 

The fulfilment of her angry predictions was not long de- 
ferred. The exasperated Afghan hastened from Kandahar 
to Lahore, which was evacuated on his approach ; and 
thence directed his march to Delhi. The Vizir, sensible of 
his inability to contend with the storm, eagerly solicited 
reconciliation with his mother-in-law, and employed her 
as a mediator with the Shah, The invader rejected not the 
prayer, but demanded a large contribution as the piice of 
his clemency ; and in the mean time continued his march 

1 Seer Mutakharecn, iii. 137. 
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to Delhi. Tlie wretched Aulumgeer, having no means of BOOK III. 
resistance, opened to him the gates of the capital ; and af- chap, tv, 

fected to receive him as a royal guest. For some weeks, 

Delhi was subject to all the enormities which are practised 
by a barbarian soldiery on a prostrate foe. To gratify 
more fully the rapacity of the invader, Umad al j\Iulk 
offered to go in person to raise contributions in the Dooab, 
or country between the Jumna and Ganges ; while the 
Dooranee Shah was to march against the country of the 
Jaat Kaja Sooraje Mul. He had reduced some fortresses, 
and was employed in besieging the citadel of Agi’a, when a 
jffague broke out in his camp. Upon this he formed the 
resolution of returning immediately to his own country, 
without even waiting for the return of the Vizir. An in- 
terview, as he passed Delhi, again took place between him 
and Aulumgeer. The fallen Mogul entreated the invader 
of his country, not to leave him in the hands of his over- 
bearing Vizir. Nujeeb ad Dowlah, a chief of Kohillas, who 
had lately acted a conspicuous part in the imperial service, 
was, at the request of the Emperor, appointed Ameer al 
Omrah ; and to him the Dooranee recommended the pro- 
tection of his master. 

The Vizir, upon the retreat of the Abdallees engaged in 
his party Ahmed Khan, the Bungush chief of Furrukhabad, 
whose father had lost his life in the contest with the Eo- 
hillas. To him and his Afghans he joined an army of 
Mahrattas, under Ragonaut Rao and Holkar. With this 
force he marched to Delhi. The Emperor and Nujeeb ad 
Dowlah shut the gates of the city ; but after a siege of 
foi’ty-five days, the Emperor was obliged to submit ; while 
Nujeeb ad Dowlah, by bribing the Mahrattas, obtained 
the means of escaping to his own district in Rohilcund ; 
and his office of Ameer al Omrah was bestowed upon 
Ahmed Khan. Alee Gohur, the eldest son of Aulumgeer, 
was in the vicinity of Delhi, supporting himself with a 
small body of cavalry in some districts which he had in 
Jaghire. The Vizir made his father recall him ; and the 
Prince repaired to Delhi, but refused to enter the citadel, 
where he might easily be confined. He was, accordingly, 
besieged in his palace ; but a few of his followers cut a 
passage for him through the troops of the Vizir, and he 
made his escape to Nujeeb ad Dowlah, with whom, and 
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BOOK III. \nth the Subahdar of Oude, he remained for some months ; 
cm\r. IV. and then betook himself for an asylum to the English in 
— — Bengal. 

‘ The settlement AYhich, with short-sighted policy, the 
viceroy of Oudc had given to a body of Mali rat t as in part 
of Eohilcund, had fired other Mahrattas with a passion for 
the fertile country beyond the Ganges. Of this passion, 
in labouring the ruin of Nujeeb ad Dowlah, and of the 
Nabob of Oude,^ whose power he dreaded and whose govern- 
ment he desired, Umad alMulk resolved tomakehis account. 
At his instigation, two chiefs, Junkojee and Duttah Sindia, 
set out from the Deccan, meditating no less than the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan. The}’ crossed the Jumna ; 
and, driving Nnjeeb ad Dowlah from the open country, 
besieged liim in one of his forts, where he defended himself 
with obstinate bravery. Sujah ad Dowlah saw that the 
danger was common ; and, collecting an army, marched to 
support him. He encountered the Mahratta army ; gained 
the advantage, and forced it to cross the Jumna, where a 
considerable portion of it perished in the waters. Hearing, 
at the same time, of the march of the Abdallee Shah, its 
leaders were sufficiently disposed to accommodation. 

As soon as Umad al Mulk, the Vizir, was made ac- 
quainted with the alliance of Sujah ad Dowlah and the 
Eohillas, it was his desire, as his interest, to march to the 
assistance of his Mahratta allies. But he was now beset 
with a number of diflSculties. The Abdallee Shah, whom 
he had twice offended, was in motion : The Eohillas, with 
the Nabob of Oude, were opposing the ]\lahrattas ; and 
Aulumgeerwas in correspondence with all his enemies. 
He resolved, without scruple, to deliver himself from the 
last of these difiBculties. A trusty Cashmerian having 
received his commission, the Emperor was stabbed with 
poignards, and his body thrown out upon the sti\and of 
the Jumna, where it was stripped by the people, and 

* The term Nabol),as equivalent to Siihahdar, is very modern in Hindustan ; 
and is said to liave hepun with Sujahad Dowlah. Formerly it was not applied to 
the Subahdar or governor of the Subah, but to the Subahdar’s deputv, or locum 
tenenni the literal meaning of the word being The new use of the 

term is thus accounted for in the Seer ^^utakharcen (iii. IC?) : When the Prince 
Alee Uohur was on the visit just mentioned, to Sujah ad Dowlah. and received 
the compliments of that Governor, he addressed him by the title oi In other 
^abohy Miiich being reckoned an elegant compliment, pa'jscd into conver- 
sation, when the name was afterwaras currently applied to him, and also to 
other governors. 
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rcinainc^l cxpo'-c-d for eighteen liouiv. ^loliec a^i iSunnut, LOOK III. 
a hon or grainLt)ii of ICiiuni Eiiksh, the youngest son of chap iv. 

Aurung/<-lj. vras talren from confinement, and set u]i as the 

pageant of royalty ; after ^vliicli the Virar hastened to join 
tlie conflict against Xujeeh ad Dowlah and tlie Nabob of 
Oude. He was on liis march when he heard tliat peace 
W'as concluded, and that the Glabra tt as vrere gone to oppose 
themst'lvLS to the a])proach of the Ainlallcc King, The 
nn*ans of ja-rsonal safety now engrossed the mind of Urn ad 
al ]Mulk. He retired to the countiy of Suraje Mul, and 
sluit liimself uj> in one of the strongest of his forts. 

U])on the last retreat of Ahmed Dooranee Shah from 
Hindustan, lie had left his son Governor of Lahore and 
SLultan ; disoi'dercil b}" revolutions, wasted and turbulent. 

A chief who had served with distinction under the late 
Jlecr Jlunnoo incited the Seiks to join him in molesting 
tlic Uooranees ; and they gained .several important advan- 
tages over their jirincipal commander.s. They invited the 
Slahratta generals, Eagonaut Kao, Shumsheer Bahadur, 
and Holkar, who had advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, to join them in driving the Abdallees from Lahore.' 

No occupation could be more agreeable to the Mahrattas. 

After taking Sirhind, they advanced to Lahore, where the 
Abdalleo prince made but a feeble resistance, and fled. 

This event put them in possession of both Multan and 
Lahore. Placing the country under a temporary govern- 
ment, they marched homeward at the approach of the 
rains ; but left a JIahratta Subahdar, who next season ex- 
tended his acquisitions as far as the I'iver Attok. It was 
at this veiy time that the army, of which we have already 
spoken, marched to take possession of Eohilcund and 
Oude; and the whole Indian continent appeared now about 
to be swallowed up by the JIahrattas. Had not Ahmed 
Shah, the Abdallee, whose empire was in its youth and 
vigour, been upon the stage : had not the Mahrattas at 
that time been possessed of extraordinary power, the 
^lahrattas in the one case, the Abdallees in the other, 
might have extended their dominion from Thibet ami 
Persia to Capo Comorin. The opposition which they made 
to one another ojiencd a way for a maritime nation to in- 

* The Miilir.Mtta (icneral Avas Kncmi-ith Kao, IIolKar Ecrvinj; under lilni. 

DuaV Malirattas, ii. 132. — W. 
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BOOK IIL tnxluce fnun the otlier f^ulc of the arid to 

a?Ar, IV. acquire by mpul n more complete otrr 

— 2 that extensive rt'giou than any single government h.a^l 

1#G0. 0Y^j. j^ttniued. 

Aliincd Shah wus not only roused by the Ioas of his two 
provinces, ami the disgrace imprinted on lib anus, but ho 
vrtiA invited by the cliicfs and jK^oplc of Ilimlustati, groati- 
ing tinder the dcprcilations of the Mahratbvs, to march to 
their succour, and become their king, Tiio Mahnitta^ 
flying before him, evacuated the two provinces at his aj>- 
proach ; and assembled together from all (piarters in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, 'flio Doorauco army was joined 
by the chiefs of liohilcund, Nujeub al Dowlah, S,tndt>olIah 
lOmn, Hafiz Ilahnuit, and Loondee Khan. For some days 
the Dooranccs hovered round the Mahratla camp ; when 
the Jlahnittas, who were distresseil for provisions, came 
out and oflered l>attlc. The anuy, consisting of 
vetenm cavalr)*,* was almost wliolly destroyed ; and DuU 
tahjeo Sindia, their general, was among the slain. A de* 
tachment of liorse sent agiiinst another body of JIabrattas, 
who were marauding under Uolkar in the neighbourhootl 
of Secundm, surprised them so complete!}’ that Jiolkav 
fled naked, with a handful of followers; and the rest, with 
the exception of a few prisonoi*s and fugitives, were all 
put to the sword. 

During the rainy season, while the Doorauco Shah was 
quartered at Sccundra, the news of this disaster and dis- 
giaco excited the JIahmttas to the gi*eatcst exertions. A 
vast army collected ; andSuddashco Kao, commonly called 
Bhao,- the nephew of Ballcjec, the Pcslnva, and other chiefs 
of the greatest note, assuming the command, the Mali- 
rattas marched to giatify the resentments, and fulfd the 
unbounded hopes of the nation. Having been joined by 
Soorajo JIul, the Jaat, and Uinad al JIulk, the Vizir, they 
arrived nt the Jumna before it was sufliciontly fallen to 
permit either the ilabiattas on the other side, or the Doo- 
mnees, to cross. In the meantime they marclicd to Delhi, 
of which, after some resistance, they took ])oyvscssion ; 
plundered it with their usual rapacity, tearing away even 

* Ilftlkar anti Simlhia, !iad not 30,000 men in tlie vhole, and “wrens 
acting in separate divisions. 11 LU. of the Mahrattai, ii. 130. -^W. 

2 Tlie tenn inean^ “ l^rother/* but applied to a coinln, and SalaC.eo wa.i 
50 termed, because lie >'as the cousin of tlic Teshwa. — W, 
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liic g()l<I silver onianiciitf^ of tlic palace; proclaimed IKjOK HI. 
Sultjiii .JeWiiTi liUkiil, tlie ^(Hi of Alee Goljur, Em]iei'or ; rn.\i». iv . 

and jKUj}i d Sujah ad Dowlalij Nabol; of Oade, Lis Vizir. 

Impatient at intelligence of these and some other transac- 
tion.s. A limed .Shah swam tlie Jumna, still deemed im- 
j)a‘''^ah)e. with liis whole army. This daring adventure, 
and the remembrance of the late disaster, sliook the 
courage of tlie Mulirattas ; and they intrenched then- 
cam]) on a jdain near Paniput, The JJooranee, having 
.surrounded their position with parties of troops, to jire- 
vent tlie p i^'-age of supplies, contented himself for .some 
days wiih skirmishing. At last he tried an assault ; when 
the Iloiiilla infantry of Kujeeb ad Dowlah forced their ^ray 
into tile Maliratta works, and Bulwant Bao witli other 
chiefs was killed ; but night put an end to the conflict. 
I^Ieainvhilc scarcity prevailed, and flitli accuiniilatcd, in the 
I^Iahratta camj). The vigilance of Ahmed intercepted 
their convoys. In a little time famine and pestilence 
raged. A battle became the only resource. The Abdallee 
restrained his troops till the ilahrattas had advanced a 
considerable way from their works ; when he rushed upon 
tlicm with so much raj^idit}’', as loft them hardl}^ any time 
for using their cannon. The Bliao was killed early in the 
action ; confusion soon pervaded the army; and a dreadful 
car-nage ensued, llic field was floated with blood. Twenty- 
two thousand men and women were taken prisoners. Of 
those who escaped from the field of battle, the gi-eater part 
were butchered hy the people of the country, who had 
sufibred from their depredations. Of an army of 140,000 
horse, commanded by the most celebrated generals of the 
nation, only tlircc chiefs of any rank, and a mere residue 
of the troops, found their way to the Deccan.* The Doo- 
raiiee Shah made but little use of this mighty victory. 

After remaining a few montlis at Delhi, ho recognised Alee 
Gohur, as Emperor, by the title of Shah Aulum the Se- 
cond : and intrusting Niijcob ad Dowlali with the superin- 
tendence of affairs, till his master should return from 
Bengal, he inarched back to his aipital of Kabul in the 

* Tlii*? ik'coimt of tljc fiinions l).Tttlc of Paniput ; the con«^cqucncc 5 of >v!iicli 
were 50 uioineutoiis to tlie future f. rtunes of Irulia, i"* not aUo;rct)ier correct : 
one fTiXMi cause of the defoat of the Mahrattas, ^va^, the defection of Suraj ^luli 
nnd tlie See account of the hatUc hy an e>c-witnes5. As. nesearohes, 

vohiii. )>. 91, ondDuir's >Iahratta History, ii. Ml. — W. 
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BOOK HI. end of the year 1760. "With Aulumgeer the Second, the 
CHAP. V. empire of the Moguls may he justly considered as having 
arrived at its close. Tlie unhappy prince vho nov re- 
ceived the name of Emperor, and vho, after a life of 
misery and disaster, ended his days a pensioner of English 
merchants, never possessed a sufficient degree of power 
to consider himself for one moment as master of the 
throne.' 


CHAPTER Y. 


A Comparison of the State of Civilization among the 
Mohammedan Conquerors of India with the State of 
Civilization among the Hindus. 

A ETER this display of the transactions to which the 
Mohammedan nations have given birth in Hindustan, 
it is necessary to ascertain, as exactly as possible, the par- 
ticular stage of civilization at which these nations had 
arrived. Beside the importance of this inquiry, as a por- 
tion of the history of the human mind, and a leading fact 
in the history of India ; it is requisite for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the civilization of the Hindus received 
advancement or depression from the ascendancy over them 
which the Mohammedans acquired. 

We have seen, in the comparisons adduced to illustrate 
the civilization among the Hindus, that the nations, in the 
western parts of Asia ; the Persians, the Arabians, and 
even the Turks ; possessed a degree of intellectual faculties 
rather higher than the nations situated beyond them 
toward the East ; were rather less deeply involved in the 
absurdities and weaknesses of a rude state of society ; had 


' The events of AuUimgeer’s and the preceding reign are found in consider- 
ahle detail in tlie Seer Jlutakhareen (iii. 62—193), which is abridged hv Scott, 
Hist, of Aurungzeh’s Successors, p. 224—246. The principal facts arc noticed, 
but in certain respects somewhat differently, by Francklin, Life of Sliab Auluni 
p. 7-^27. — ir. 


Tliis summary of Jlohammedan Historj^ though too concise to be of all the 
interest of which it is capable, is, in most instances, as correct as the imperfect 
materials at the author’s command permitted. Some valuable additions to 
the authorities on this subject have been made since it was written ; but a 
more extensive reference to native histories, man)^ of which, of gi'ont merit, 
exist, is still indispensable to a faithful and interesting view of the History of 
Mohammedan India. — 
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in fact attained a stage of civilization, in some little BOOK III. 
degree, higher than the other inhabitants of that quarter chap. v. 
of the globe. 

This is a statistical fact,tovrhich it is not probable that 
much contradiction will hereafter be applied. The point 
of chief importance, for the present inquiry, is, to shew, 
that the people who actually invaded Hindustan, and 
assumed the government over so large a portion of its 
inhabitants, were perfectly on a level with the Arabians 
and Persians, in the highest state of their civilization. 

The Mohammedans, who established their dominion in 
Hindustan, were principally derived from the eastern 
portions of that great country which was contained 
within the limits of the Persian empire in its greatest 
extent. 

These eastern provinces of the great Persian empire, 

Bactria and Transoxiana, vnth the contiguous regions, at 
the time when those men were formed who established the 
Mohammedan dominion in Hindustan, were remarkable 
rather for exceeding than falling short of the other parts 
of that empire, in the attainments of civilized life. The 
language of Balkh was reckoned the most elegant dialect 
of the Persian tongue ; and when God speaks mildly and 
gently to the cherubim surrounding his throne, this, 
according to the Mohammedans, is the language he employs. 

A large proportion of the men who have been most dis- 
tinguished in all the different walks of Persian literature, 
have been natives of Balkh ; of whom it may suffice to 
mention Mohammed Ebn Emir Khowand Shah, better 
known to Europeans under the name of Mirkhond, the 
author of a great historical work, to which Europeans have 
been indebted for much of their knowledge of Persian 
history ; Rashid, a celebrated poet ; and Anwari, famous 
both as a poet and astronomer. So greatly was Balkh 
distinguished during the reigns of the immediate successors 
of Jangiz Khan, that it was denominated Kobbat al Islam, 
the Metropolis of Islamism. Bokhara was one of the 
greatest seats of learning in the East. Students flocked 
from all parts to the celebrated university of Bokhara. In 
the Mogul language, Bokhar, we are told, is a common 
appellation for a learned man. Among the celebrated men 
who have made illustrious the studies of Bokhara, is found 
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BOOK HI. a name^ ranked high among his contemporaries in all the 
CHAP. V. quarters of the globe, Ebn Sina, or Avicenna, v’ho \rrote 

above one hundred volumes, and died 1036, at the early 

age of fifty-eight. 

The Moguls were not perfectly barbarous when they 
advanced upon the countries of the West. It is suffi- 
ciently j)roved that they had the use of letters i they had 
an alphabet of their own, in no degree corresponding with 
the troublesome characters of the Chinese, but as ingenious 
and simple as that of the Romans.^ The degi’ee in which 
they approximated to the mental capacity of the most 
enlightened nations of Asia, is abundantly proved, not only 
by that power of combined action which. enabled them to 
effect their conquests, but by the skill with which they 
regulated the government of China, as well as that of 
Persia and Transoxiana, to which they subsequently 
advanced. It appears not that the government in those 
several countries was more skilfully conducted in any 
hands, than in those of the immediate successors of Jangiz. 
The Moguls, at the time of their conquests, were so fully 
prepared for a new step in civilization, that they assimi- 
lated themselves with wonderful rapidity, both in China 
and Persia, to the more cultivated people among whom 
they had arrived ; and, in a short time, were to be distin- 
guished from them rather by slight shades of character and 
manners, than any difference in point of civilization.- In 
their new acquisitions in Persia and Transoxiana, they were 
celebrated for prosecuting the sciences with great ardour ; 
and, in particular, for having laid astronomy, geography, 
and the mathematical sciences, under great obligations. 
In the city of Samarcand, the seat of government of one of 

1 It was not their own, but the Syriac, introduced by Nestorian missionaries 
RemusatLangues, Taitares, p. 29. — W. 

2 This is by no means satisfactorily proved, and at any rate the people were 
in a state as remote from that of civilization as can be well imagined, unless 
by that term be understood the condition of nomadic races. The Mongols of 
Jangiz Khan were shepherds and robbers, whose migratory life and predator}' 
habits rendered it easy to collect them into large moring masses, and to preci- 
pitate them upon other countries in quest of plunder. That tlicy readily 
adopted the arts and civilization of those they subdued, is a proof of their 
capacity for civilization, not of their being civilized. It is true, however, 
only of their princes, upon their adoption of the i\Ioliaramedan faith ; the 
people remain to the present day what they always were — shepherds and 
freebooters. The Turkman representative of the original Turk, and tlie 
Uzbek representative of the early Mongol, offer in the pages of Con oily, 
Burnes, and Moorcroft, no such examples of civilization as are imagined in the 
text.— W. 
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the f;oiis of .Taugiz and liis successors, “ the academy of BOOK III 
sciences,” io use the words of the writer in the IJniversal ciiai*. v. 

History, “ was one of the most eminent to be found among 

the I\[ohammedans, who resorted thither to study from 
all the neighbouring countries.” AbulfedPv mentions two 
decisive marks of a considerable degree of civilization. In 
his time the streets were paved, and water was conveyed 
into tlie city by leaden jupes. The silk-paper made here 
was the most beautiful in Asia ; and in great request over 
all the East.^ 

Mohammed, of Ghizni, the founder of the first Mohamme- 
dan dynasty in Hindustan was the most accomplished Pzince 
in Asia. His court contained an assemblage of learned 
men. The greatest poet of Asia wrote in his capital, and 
was fostered by his bounty. He and his nobles adorned 
Ghizni with an architecture which rendered it the finest 
city in the East. He there erected a university, which he 
richly endowed, and made it one of the principal seats of 
learning in that quarter of the globe ^ 

Under Mohammed of Ghizni, the great sovereign of 
Persia," who combined in his service all the finest spirits 
that Persian civilization could produce, the Hindus could 
not be said to be overrun, or held in subjection by a people 
less civilized than themselves. As little could this be said 
under the descendants of Slohammed, who, though inferior 
to him in personal qualities, were themselves formed, and 
served by men who were formed, under the full influence 
of Persian arts and knowledge. The same was undoubtedly 
the case with the princes of the Gaurian dynasty. They, 
and the leaders by whom they were principally served> 
were, in respect of training and knowledge, in reality 
Persians. It will not be denied, that the Moguls, the last 
of the ]\Iohammedan dynasties of Hindustan, had remained 
a sufficient time in Transoxiana and Persia, to have 
acquired all the civilization of these two countries, long 

1 For t]icsc facts, tlie reader ^vill find the original authors faithfully quoted 
and extracted, in the Universal History, ii. 352, 354; iv. 309.393; v. 123. 

Modern Part, 8vo. Ed. In exploring tlie Persian and Arabian Authorities, the 
autljors of the Universal History arc not the worst of our guides. 

2 Vide supra, p. 178, 

3 iMahmud never n’as sovereign of Persia. Tiiat country was divided among 
the houses of Saman and Dilcm, from the former of wliom Jlahraud obtained 
some advantages, but not such as to histify the designation lierc assigned to 
liim.— W. 
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BOOK III. before they attempted to perform conquests in India. The 
CHAP. V. Persian language was the language they used ; the Persian 
‘ laws, and the Persian religion, were the laws and religion 

they had espoused ; it was the Persian literature to which 
they were devoted ; and they carried along with them the 
full benefit of the Persian arts and knowledge, when they 
established themselves in Hindustan. 

The question, therefore, is. Whether by a government, 
moulded and conducted agreeably to the properties of 
Persian civilization, instead of a government moulded and 
conducted agreeably to the properties of Hindu civilization, 
the Hindu population of India lost or gained. For the 
aversion to a government, because in the hands of 
foreigners ; that is, men who are called by one rather than 
some other name, without regard to the qualities of the 
government, whether better or worse, is a prejudice which 
reason disclaims.^ As India was not governed by the 
Moguls, in the character of a detached province, valued 
only as it could be rendered useful to another state, which 
is the proper idea of foreign conquest, but because the sole 
residence and sole dominion of the Mogul government, 
which thereby found its interest as closely united to that 
of India, as it is possible for the interest of a despotical 
government to be united with that of its people, the Mogul 
government was, to all the effects of interest, and thence 
of behaviour, not a foreign, but a native government.- 
With these considerations before the inquirer, it will not 
admit of any long dispute, that human nature in India 
gained, and gained very considerably, by passing from a 
Hindu to a Mohammedan government. Of this, without 


1 It is something more than a prejudice ; a government of foreigners exclud- 
ing natives in their o^\'n countiy from power, can never he reconciled to their 
feelings or opinions hy abstract considerations of its goodness. The difference 
implied by the tcvm foreigners is also something more than one of name alone ; 
it is a difTcrcnce of sympathies and of interests which cannot be concealed by 
the most conscientious and philosophical perfection in the discharge of its 
public obligations. — AV. 

2 Then of course all ohjection to it as a government of foreigners ceased, hut 
even to the last there were vestiges of its foreign origin at the court of Delhi. 
As regards the Hindus, there was the essential difference of law and religion, 
but even thf» Indian Mohammedans had reason to complain of the partial en- 
couragement given to adventurers from Persia and Turkestan, many of whom 
rose to great wealth and powci*, and they suffered a more permanent and 
extensive injury in tho patronage bestowed upon the languages and litera- 
ture of Arabia and Persia, to the neglect and corruption of their own forms 
of speech, and tho consequent depression of tho intellectual state of the 
people.— W. 
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descending to particulars, tlie situation of human nature, 
under the Hindu governments which we have seen ; that 
of the Mahrattas, for examjDle ; that of Hepaul ; that of 
Mysore, before the time of Hyder Ali ; or that of Travan- 
core ; affords a very satisfactory proof. The defects of 
Mohammedan rule, enormous as they justly deserve to be 
held, can by no means be regarded as equal to those 
which universally distinguish the government of Hindus. 

The same minute analysis might here be instituted of 
the grand circumstances which constitute the marks of 
civilization among the Mohammedans of India, as has been 
already executed in regard to the Hindus. But it is by 
no means necessary. The state of civilization among the 
Hindus has been mysterious, and little known. With the 
state of civilisation in Persia, the ' instructed part of 
European readers are pretty familiar. Besides, in analyz- 
ing the circumstances which constitute the marks of civi- 
lization among the Hindus, such comparisons, for the sake 
of illustration, were made with the corresponding circum- 
stances among the Persians, as served to throw some light 
upon the state of civilization among the latter people, and 
to show in what position they stood as compared with the 
Hindus. A few short reflections under each of the heads 
will therefore suffice. 

I. CLASSIFICATIOIir AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PEOPLE. — 
In this grand particular, the superiority of the order of 
things among the Mohammedans, over that among the 
Hindus, was inexpressibly great. The Mohammedans were 
exempt from the institution of caste ; that institution 
which stands a more effectual barrier against the welfare 
of human nature than any other institution which the 
workings of caprice and of selfishness have ever produced.^ 


^ The effects of caste, as a barrier to the happiness or advancement of 
society have been shown to be exceedingly exaggerated ; and it may be safely 
asserted, that itjis much more propitious to sotial advancement, than the rapid 
vicissitudes of Mohammedan society, in which there is no security for the per- 
manent possession of either station or property. That condition of equality 
which ilr. 3Iill admires is a condition of equal abjectness, men may rise daily 
from the lowest ranks to the highest command, but how are they raised? by 
the will of one individual ; in all probability they are wholly unfit for their 
elevation, and it is certain that they are liable every day to be pushed down 
again to their original insignificance, happj’- if they escape with life. There 
was much more real equality under the Hindu system in which each man 
knew and could maintain his position, and could rely upon the laws and 
their hereditary expounders, for protection against despotic caprice and 
cruelty. — W. 
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BOOK HI Under the Mohammedan despotisms of the East, nearly as 
CHAP. y. much as in republics themselves, all men are treated as 

equal. There is no noble, no privileged class. Legally, 

there is no hereditary property, as the king is the heir of 
all his subjects. The only thing which creates distinction 
is office, or the exercise of some portion of the powers of 
government. For office, there is no monopolizing class. 
Men from the very lowest ranks in life are daily rising to 
the highest commands, where each of them is honoured 
in proportion, not to the opulence of his father, but the 
qualities which he himself displays. Though here there 
is wanting that barrier to the unlimited progress of the 
power of the king which was found in the hereditary nobi- 
lity of Europe, yet the situation of Spain, of Poland, and, 
in a greater or less degree, of every country in Europe, 
shows that the body of the people is not much benefited 
when the unlimited power of oppressing them, instead of 
being confined to the hands of the king and his servants, 
is shared between him and a bodj^ of nobles. 

II. The Form of Government. — In the simplicity of 
Oriental despotism there is not much room for diversity 
of form. Yet there are circumstances which distinguish 
to a considerable extent the state of government among 
the Mohammedans from that among the Hindus, and all 
of them to the advantage of the former. 

Under the Mohammedan sovereigns there was a regular 
distribution of the functions of government to certain 
fixed and regular officers ; that of the Vizir, that of the 
Bukshee, Ameer al Omrah, and so on. Under the Hindu 
sovereigns, there appears to have been a confusion of all 
things together in one heterogeneous mass.^ The sovereign 
governed by a sort of council, composed of Brahmens, who 
exercised the powers of government according to no pre- 
established plan, but according as each, by intrigue or by 
reputation, could obtain an ascendancy among the rest.- 

J This has been sho^^^l to be a mistake ; the functions of the several officers 
nntlcr the Hindu form of government were in fact more accurately and carefully 
appropriated, than under the Mohammedan, and the instrumcntalit)' of a cabi- 
net council, was no disadvantage, it may be apprehended, to the Hindu prince 
or his people.— W. 

2 Mr. Grant remarks that Kirkpatrick’s account of Nepaul exhibits a form of 
government, state officers, civil, and military, nearly the same as were established 
in Hindustan, under the rule of the Moguls. Grant’.s Observations on the Hindus, 
p.41. — M. But Kirkpatrick’s account is very imperfect, and he appears to have 
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The natural and common order df things, in this situation, 
“was, that some one individual acquired a predohiinant in- 
fluence, and employed the rest as merely his instruments. 
This man became, by way of distinction, the minister — 
Peshwa, as he is called by the Mahrattas. Where the 
council of Brahmens is not a regular establishment, the 
sovereign chooses a minister, that is, a depositary of all 
his power, who disposes of it in portions regulated by no 
rule, and by not much of established custom and habit. 

To the abuse of the power which is placed in the hand 
of absolute sovereigns there is no limit, except from three 
circumstances: 1. Keligion ; % Insurrection; 3. Manners. 

1. When it is said that Religion opposes the will of the 
sovereign, it is meant that the ministers of religion oppose 
it — the priests ; for, as a political engine, religion, with- 
out somebody to stand up for it, is a dead letter. Now 
the piiests can only oppose the will of the sovereign when, 
by their influence over the minds of men, they have ac- 
quired a great portion .of power, a power which the king is 
afraid to provoke. Again, this j)ower of the priests will, 
or will not, be applied in a way to protect the people from 
the abuse of the sovereign power, according as the sove- 
reign allies himself with it, or does not ally himself with 
it. If he allies himself with it, that is to say, if he asso- 
ciates the power of the priests with his own, and admits 
them to a due share of the benefits which he pursues, the 
powder of the priests is employed, not in checking, but in 
su 2 )porting him in the abuse of his power. Now, so com- 
pletely was the power of the priests associated with that 
of the sovereign under the Hindu system of government, 
that the power of the sovereign was almost wholly trans- 
ferred into the hands of the priests. As the benefit of 
abusing the sovereign power was shared so largely with 
themselves, they had no motive to check, but every motive 
to support.* To misgovernment, accordingly, under Hindu 


supplied his want of information, by ideas borrowed from wliat he knew in other 
parts of India. Besides, tiie Nepaulians, as well as the RIahrattas, were in a 
situation to borrow from the Moliammedans.—W, 

* The mistake is here repeated of confounding Brahmans with priests. The 
alliance of church and state is much more intimate with the Jlohammedans where 
the sovereign should properlj^ even perform the office of public preacher in the 
temples ; he has also tlie whole patronage of the Moollasin his hands. With the 
Hindus the Kaja can perform no sacred offices, nor can he exerciseany control 
over the Brahmanical caste. — 
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BOOK JII. sovereigns, vre find nowhere any symptoms of opposition 
cHAi’. V. from religion. 

Under Mohammedan sovereigns the alliance between 
the Church and the State is much less complete. The 
Caliphs, it is true, were at once head magistrates and head 
priests : in other situations, under Jlohammedau sove- 
reigns, the priests have had little political power. Except 
in some matters of established custom, which by them- 
selves are little capable of mending the condition of the 
people upon the whole, they have never had sufficient in- 
fluence, nor apparently any inclination, to protect the 
people from the abuses of sovereign power. Herein they 
difier from the Hindu system of priesthood, and the dif^ 
ference is an important one, that they are not allied with 
those who abuse the sovereign power, and yield them no 
protection. 

2. Insurrection is a principle of salutary operation under 
the governments of the East. To that is owing almost 
everything which the people are anywhere left to enjoy. 
1 have already had some opportunities, and as I proceed 
shall have more, to point out remarkable instances of its 
practical effects. In a situation where there is no regular 
institution to limit the power of gi'atifying the will, the 
caprices, and the desires of the sovereign and his instru- 
ments, at the expense of the people, there is nothing wiiich 
hinders the people from being made as completely wretched 
as the unbounded gratification, at their expense, of the 
will, caprices, and desires of those who have sovereign 
power over them can render human beings, except the 
dread of insurrection. But, in a situation where the mass 
of the people have nothing to lose, it is seldom difficult to 
excite them to insurrection. The sovereigns of the East 
find, by experience, that the people, if oppressed beyond a 
certain limit, are apt to rebel, never want leaders of capa- 
city in such a case to conduct them, and are very apt to 
tread their present race of oppressors under their feet. 
This prospect lays these rulers under a certain degree of 
restraint, and is the main-spring of that portion of good- 
ness which anywhere appears in the practical state of the 
despotisms of the East, But the dread of insurrection w’as 
reduced to its lowest terms, among a people wffiose apathy 
and patience under suffering exceeded those of any other 
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specimen of the human race. The spirit, and excitability, BOOK IIT. 
and courage of the Mohammedan portion of i ihe Indian chap. v. 

population, undoubtedly furnished, as far as it went, an 

additional motive to good government on the part of the 
sovereigns of Hindustan.^ 

3. It is in a higher state of civilization than that ex- 
emplified, either among the Mohammedans or among the 
Hindus, that Manners have great influence in limiting the 
abuses of sovereign power. It is only in proportion as 
the mind of man is susceptible of pleasure from the ap- 
probation, pain from the disapprobation, of his fellow- 
creatures, that he is capable of restraint from the operation 
of manners ; unless in so far as they increase or diminish 
the chance of insurrection. Though no gi^eat amount of 
salutary ^fleets is, therefore, to be ascribed to the opera- 
tion of manners, under the sovereigns, either of Hindu or 
Mohammedan breed, the benefit, so far as it went, was all 
on the side of the Mohammedans,- There was, in the 
manners of the Mohammedan conquerors of India, an 
activity, a manliness, an independence, which rendered it 
less easy for despotism to sink, among them, to that dis- 
gusting state of weak and profligate barbarism, which is 
the natural condition of government among such a pas- 
sive people as the Hindus. 

PuHher, along with those remains of barbarism which 
in considerable amount adheres to the best of the Mo- 
hammedan nations, as well as to all the other inhabitants 
of Asia, a considerable portion of plain good sense marked 
the character of the conquerors of India ; while the na- 
tives of that country are distinguished by a greater de-' 
ficiency in the important article of practical good sense, 


' We may grant the greater aptitude of the Jlohammedans to rehelUon ; but 
instances are not wantin" to show that the Hindus can resent violence oifered to 
their religion, if not to themselves ; the Iiistoiy of the Sikhs is a continual series 
of Hindu insuri ections against the ilogul government, terminating in national 
independence, — W. 

2 The contrary was the case : the Mohammedan* princes were, with a few ho- 
nourable exceptions, remarkable for profligacy and contempt of opinion ; in 
scarcely any instances, indeed, did they attach any importance to the opinions 
of their Hindu subjects. The natural mildness of the Hindu prince, and the 
restriction of caste, tended to preserve him from indecorous excess. If it was 
true that profligate barbarism was the natural condition of the government 
among sucii a passive people as the Hindus, we cannot expect that our own go- 
vemment of them should be free from the imputation. It scarcely follows, as 
a matter of course, tliat because the people are submissive tlieir rulers must 
naturally be barbarous or profligate.— W. 
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BOOK III. than any people, above the rank of savages, of whom wc 
CHAP. V. have any record. The practical good sense of any people 
‘ is not Mdthoiit its influence upon the mode of employing 

the powers of government, and upon the minds of some 
at least of the princes that wield them. Before the Mo- 
guls ^ proceeded to Hindustan, we have a proof, in the 
Institutes of the conqueror TimuiV of the degree of bene- 
ficent contrivance, with which he laid down the plan of 
his administration, 

“ I appointed a Suddur, a man of holiness, and of illus- 
trious dignity, to watch over the conduct of the faithful; 
that he might regulate the manners of the times, and 
appoint superiors in holy oflBces ; and establish in every 
city, and in every town, a judge of penetration, and a 
doctor learned in the law, and a supervisor of the markets, 
of the weights, and the measures. 

^‘And I established a judge for the aiTuy, and a judge 
for the subjects : and I sent into every province and 
kingdom, an instructor in the law, to deter the faithful 
from those things which are forbidden, and to lead them 
in the tiaith, 

“And I ordained that in every town, and in every city, 
a mosque, and a school, and a monastery, and an alms- 
house for the poor and the indigent, and an hospital for 
the sick and infirm, should be founded, and that a phy- 
sician should be appointed to attend the hospital ; and 
that in every city a government-house, and a court for 
the administration of justice should be built ; and that 
superintendents should be appointed to watch over the 
cultivated lands, and over the husbandmen. 

“And I commanded that they should build places of 
worship, and monasteries in every city ; and that they 
should erect structures for the reception of travellers on 
the high roads, and that they should make bridges across 
the rivers. 

“ And I commanded that the mined bridges should be 
repaired ; and that bridges should be constructed over the 
rivulets, and over the rivers ; and that on the roads, at 
the distance of one stage from each other, Kauruwansarai 

^ The Persian version was translated hy Jlajor Davy; and edited, with a 
preface and other additions, hy Mr. White, the Arabic Professor at Oxford, in 
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should be erected ; and that guards and watchmen should BOOK. III. 
be stationed on -the road, and that in every Iflauruwan- chap. v. 

sarai people should be appointed to reside ; and that the 

watching and guarding of the roads should appeHain unto 
them ; and that those guards should be answerable for 
whatever should be stolen on the roads from the unwary 
traveller. 

“And I ordered that the Suddur and the Judge should, 
from time to time, lay before me all the ecclesiastical 
affairs of my empire ; and I appointed a Judge in equity, 
that he might transmit unto me all civil matters of liti- 
gation, that came to pass amongst my troops and my 
subjects.” 

Here is a selection of four of the most important objects 
of government, in making a provision for which, the first 
care and attention of the Mogul sovereign are employed; 
the administration of justice, the instruction of the peo- 
ple, the facilitation of intercourse, and his own knowledge 
of all that is transacted in his name. That the provision 
for these objects was very incomplete, we have sufficient 
assurance ; but some progress was made in the art and 
science of government, when they were pointed out as 
primary objects of regard ; still more, when something 
considerable was reaUy done for their attainment. 

Of the twelve maxims of his government, the following 
is a selection : 

“Persons of wisdom, and deliberation, and vigilance, and 
circumspection, and aged men endowed with knowledge 
and foresight, I admitted to my j)rivate counsels ; and I 
associated with them, and I reaped benefit, and acquired 
experience from their conversation. 

“The soldier and the subject I regarded with the same 
eye. And such was the discipline which I established 
amongst my troops and my subjects, that the one was 
never injured or oppressed by the other. 

“ From amongst the wise and the prudent, who merited 
trust and confidence, who were worthy of being consulted 
on the affairs of government, and to whose care I might 
submit the secret concerns of my empire, I selected a 
certain number, whom I constituted the repositories of 
my secrets : and my weighty and hidden transactions, and 
my secret thoughts and intentions, I delivered over to 
them. 
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“By the vizzeers, and the secretaires, and the scribes, I 
gave order and regularity to my public councils : I made 
them the keepers of the mirror of my government, in 
which they showed unto me the aftairs of my empire, and 
the concerns of my armies and my people : and they kept 
rich my treasury ; and they secured plenty and prosperity 
to my soldiers and to my subjects ; and by proper and 
skilful measures they repaired the disorders incident to 
the empire ; and they kept in order the revenues and the 
expenses of government ; and they exerted themselves 
in promoting plenty and population throughout my do- 
minions. 

“ Slen learned in medicine, and skilled in the art of 
healing, and astrologers, and geometricians, who are essen- 
tial to the dignity of empire, I drew around me : and by 
the aid of physicians and chirurgeons I gave health to 
the sick : and with the assistance of astrologers I ascer- 
tained the benign or malignant aspect of the stars, their 
motions, and the revolutions of the heavens ; and vrith 
the aid of geometi’icians and architects, I laid out gardens, 
and planned and constructed magnificent buildings. 

“ Historians, and such as were possessed of information 
and intelligence, I admitted to my presence : and from 
these men I heard the lives of the prophets and the 
patriarchs, and the histories of the ancient princes, and 
the events by which they arrived at the dignity of empire, 
and the causes of the declension of their fortunes : and 
from the narratives and the histories of those princes, 
and from the manners and conduct of each of them, I 
acquired experience and knowledge : and from those men 
I heard the descriptions and the traditions of the various 
regions of the globe, and acquired knowledge of the 
situations of the kingdoms of the earth. 

“To travellers, and to voyagers of every country, I gave 
encouragement, that they might commimicate unto me 
the intelligence and transactions of the surrounding na- 
tions : and I appointed merchants and chiefs of Kauru- 
wauns to travel to every kingdom and to every counti’y, 
that they might bring unto me all sorts of valuable mer- 
chandise and rare curiosities, from Khuttau, and from 
Khutton, and from Cheen, and from Maucheen, and from 
Hindustaun, and from the cities of Arabia, and from !BJis- 
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sur, and from Sliaum, and from Eoom, and from the islands BOOK III. 
of the Christians, that they might give me information chap. v. 

of the situation, and of the manners, and of the customs 

of the natives and inhabitants of those regions, and that 
they might observe and communicate unto me the con- 
duct of the princes of every kingdom' and of every country 
towards their subjects.” 

All these different points laid down, in wziting, as main 
objects of attention in the conduct of government, un- 
doubtedly indicate a state of the human mind very con- 
siderably removed from the lowest barbarism. 

The following regulations respecting the collection of 
the revenues ; of all the parts of an imperfect govern- 
ment that which most deeply affects the happiness of the 
people ; indicate no common share of excellence in the 
spirit of administration. 

And I commanded that the Ameers, and the Ming- 
baushees, in collecting the revenues from the subjects^ 
should not, on any account, demand more than the taxes 
and duties established. 

“ And to every province on which a royal assignment 
was granted, I ordained that two supervisors, should be 
appointed ; that one of them should inspect the collections, 
and watch over the concerns of the inhabitants, that they 
might not be impoverished, and that the Jaugheerdaur 
might not ill-use or oppress them, and that he should take 
an account of all the sums which were collected in the pro- 
^dnce ; and that the other supervisor should keep a register 
of the public expenses, and distribute the revenues among 
the soldiers. 

“ And every Ameer who was axjpointed to a jaugheer, I 
ordained that for the space of three years it should remain 
unto him, and that, after three years, the state of the pro- 
vince should be inspected. If the inhabitants were satisfied, 
and if the country was flourishing and populous, that he 
should be continued therein ; but, if the contrary should 
ax^pear, that the jaugheer should return unto the crown, 
and, that for the three following years, subsistence should 
not be granted to the holder thereof. 

“ And I ordained that the collection of the taxes from 
the subject might, when necessary, be enforced by menaces 
and by thi'eats, but never by whix^s and by scourges. The 
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BOOK III. governor, whose authority is inferior to the power of the 
CHAP, V. scourge, is unworthy to govern. 

I ordained that the revenues and the taxes should 

be collected in such a manner as might not be pro- 
ductive of ruin to the subject, or of depopulation to the 
country.” 

Of the produce of the fertile and cultivated lands, one 
third was taken for the government ; and this was the 
principal, and almost the only source of the revenue. 

“ And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultivation of 
waste lands, or built an aqueduct, or made a canal, or 
planted a grove, or restored to culture a deserted district, 
that in the first year nothing should be taken from him ; 
and that in the second year, whatever the subject volun- 
tarily ofiered should be received ; and that in the third 
year the duties should be collected according to the regu- 
lation. 

“ And I ordained, that if the rich and the jjowerful 
should oppress the poorer subject, and injure or destroy 
his property, an equivalent for damage sustained should 
be levied on the rich oppressor, and be delivered to the 
injured person, that he might be restored to his former 
estate. 

“ And I ordained, that in every country three Vizzeers 
should be stationed. The firsts for the subject — to keep a 
regular account of the taxes and the duties received, and 
what sums, and to what amount, were paid in by the sub- 
ject, and under what denomination, and on what account, 
and to preserve an exact statement of the Tvhole. The 
second, for the soldier — to take account of the sums paid 
to the troops, and of the sums remaining due unto them.” 
The third — was for certain miscellaneous services, too te- 
dious to be specified. 

These details are sufiicient to show, that among the 
Moguls, even at their first irruption into Hindustan, the 
arts of government were considerably advanced ; and that 
the Hindus had much to gain by a change of masters. In 
the hands of some of the most eminent of the Mogul 
princes, the Emperor Akbar, for instance, the powers of 
government were distributed, and employed with a skill 
which would not disgrace a period of considerable know- 
ledge and refinement. 
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Though ill a pure despotism much depended on the qua- BOOK HI. 
lities of the sovereign, yet when a good plan of adrhinistra- chap. v. 

tion ivas once fully introduced, a portion of its excellence 

always remained, for a time ; and had a strong tendency to 
become perpetual. 

Ill, The Laws. — The laws of the Hindus, we have 
already seen, are such as could not originate in any other 
than one of the weakest conditions of the human intellect ; 
and, of all the forms of law known to the human species, 
they exhibit one the least capable of producing the be- 
nefits which it is the end and the only good consequence 
•of law, to ensure.^ 

Tlie Ltohammedan law, as introduced into India by its 
Mogul conquerors, is defective indeed, as compared with 
any very high standard of excellence ; but compare it with 
the standard of any existing system, with the Eoman law 
for instance, or the law of England, and you will find its 
inferiority^ not so remarkable, as those who are familiar 
with these systems, and led by the sound of vulgar ap- 
plause, are in the habit of believing. In the following 
view of the most remarkable particulars in the state of 
Mohammedan law, a reference to the system of English 
law is peculiarly instructive, and even necessary ; as it is 
by the English system that' the Mohammedan has been 
superseded. 

1. The civil, or non-penal branch of law, lays down the 
rights which, for the good of the species, should be consti- 
tuted in behalf of the individual ; in other words, prescribes 
the power which the individual, for the good of the spe- 
cies, ought exclusively to possess, over persons, and over 
things. 

The particular powers or privileges which it is expedient 
to constitute rights, are, in the great points, so distinctly 


^ It has been shown that the view taken of tlie laws of the Hindus is exceed- 
ingly imperfect; and that which follows of Slohamniedan law resting upon the 
Hedaya alone is not much more comprehensive, hut heing influenced by a diffe- 
rent feeling it is more candid. During the flourisliing periods ol Mohammedan 
rule in Asia, the law was very diligently cultivated by a. number of ingenious 
writers, some of whom were not improbably acquainted with the compilations of 
Justinian, which will account for its analogy in classiftcalion to Roman law. In 
this respect, it may be allowed to have an advantage over Hindu law, but in the 
civil branch, in the laws of contracts and inheritance, it is not so exact or com- 
plete ns the latter. The penal law has tiie advantage also of heing framed without 
regard to persons, hut its spirit of barbarous retaliation is unknown to the Hindu 
code. — W. 
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BOOK III. and strongly indicated by common experience, that there 
CHAP. Y. is a very general agi'eement about them among nations in 

all the stages of civilization. Nations differ chiefly in the 

mode of securing those rights. 

One instalment, without which they cannot be seemed, 
is strict and accurate definition. In affording strict and 
accurate definitions of the rights of the individual, the 
three systems of law, Roman, English, and Mohammedan, 
are not very far from being on a level. Comiileteness, in 
point of definition, it seems, is a perfection in the state of 
law, which it requires a very advanced state of civilisation 
to bestow. At first, experience has provided no record of 
all the variety of material cases for which a provision is 
necessary. Afterwards, the human mind is not suflBciently 
clear and skilful to classify accurately a multitude of par- 
ticulars ; and without accurate classification, useful defi- 
nitions and rules can never be framed. Lastly (and that 
is the state in which the more civilized nations of Europe 
have long been placed) custom and habit acquire a domi- 
nion which it is not easy to break ; and the professors of 
law possess an interest in its imperfections, which prompts 
them to make exertions, and a power, which enables them 
for a long time to make successful exertions, to defeat all 
endeavours for its improvement. 

Until very late, there was no civil code, that is to sa}’', 
there was no description, good or bad, in a permanent set 
of woi'ds, of almost any of the rights belonging to indivi- 
duals, in any country in Europe. The whole was traditionarj', 
the whole was oral ; there was hardly any legislative writing. 
Of course, in the greater number of cases, nobody knew 
exactly what was right. The judge, having no fixed defi- 
nition for his guidance, made for himself, on each particular 
occasion, a definition to suit that particular occasion. But 
these numerous definitions, made by numerous judges on 
numerous occasions, were more or less different one from 
another. All the approximation to accuracy that was at- 
tained, or that was attainable, consisted in this, that the 
routine of decision fixed a certain sphere, within which the 
variation of the arbitrary definitions which the judges on ' 
each occasion made for themselves was, with a certain force, 
confined ; as he, by Avhom a wider range was taken for in- 
justice than what was usually taken, would expose himself 
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to the consequences of blame. Within a few years some BOOK III. 
attempts have been made^ in some of the German states^ cmvp. v. 
to supply a code ; that iS; to give fixed and determinate ■ 

words to the laws, by the only instrument of permanency 
and certainty in language, writing. These attempts have 
been partial, and exceedingly impeiTect, even as far as they 
went. The Emperor Napoleon was the fii’st sovereign in 
modern Europe, who bestowed upon his subjects the in- 
estimable benefit of laws, in written, fixed, and determinate 
words. Many are the faults which might be discovered in 
this code, were this the place to criticize the execution ; 
but with all its imperfections, it i^laced the French people, 
with respect to law, in a situation far more favourable than 
that of any other people upon the globe. In England, the 
whole portion of the field, occupied by what is denominated 
the common law ; that is, almost all the civil, and a great 
j)roportion of the penal branch, is in the unwritten, that 
is, the oral, and traditionary, or barbarous state. Lastly, 
that portion, which bears the character of written, or sta- 
tute law, is so overloaded with useless words ; so devoid of 
classification ; and the expression is so ambiguous and ob- 
scure, that the lawyers declare it as far more polluted with 
the vice of uncertainty, than that which is in a state of 
necessary and perpetual fluctuation, the common law it- 
self. 

The form of the Mohammedan law, as exhibited to us in 
some of the best of its digests, as the Hedaya, for instance, 
is not much more rude and barbarous than this. To give 
any intelligible account of the powers which law converts 
into rights, it is necessary to make a distribution of the 
existences which are the subject of those rights, or over 
which the powers, converted into rights, are granted. This 
distribution is the same, in the Mohammedan, as in the 
European systems. The subjects of those rights, or the 
existences over which the powers are granted, are eithei, 
first, Persons ; or, secondly, Things. In the case in which 
Persons are considered as the subject of rights \ 1. Indivi- 
duals, as individuals, are allotted rights, or exclusive powers, 
with respect to their own persons ; 2. As husbands, fathers, 
sons, masters, servants, judges, suitors, kings, or subjects, 

&c., they are allotted rights or exclusive powers, with re- 
spect to the persons (including the services) of others. In 
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BOOK III. tlie case in which Things are considered as the subject of 
cpiAr. I'ight, two circumstances princijklly require to be ascer- 
► taiiied ; first, the powers which are included in each right ; 
secondly, the events which cause, oi' give origin to the ex- 
istence of a right. These points are determined upon the 
same principles, and nearly in the same way, by the SIo- 
hammedan, as by European legislation. Every where law 
has been formed, not by a previous survey and arrangement 
of the mattei'S which it belongs to a system of law to in- 
clude ; but by the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another, as they occurred for decision. The only 
classifications, therefore, which have ever been attempted, 
are those of the cases which occur for decision ; the states 
of circumstancss which most frequently give occasion to 
disputes about rights. Now, these states of circumstances 
are the more common of the events which constitute change 
of ownership, or affect the transfer of property : of these 
events, one set, which obviously enough fall into a class, 
are those of bargain and sale, or the exchange of one article 
of value for another ; this constitutes a large chapter in 
the Mohammedan code. Another important class of such 
events are those which relate to inheritance : a third class 
are those which relate to wills ; a fourth, those which relate 
to engagements either to pay a sum of monej^, or to i^er- 
form a service. There are other inferior titles, of which 
those relating to deposits and to bail are the most consi- 
derable : and under these heads is the matter of civil law 
distributed in the Mohammedan code. 

It will not be denied that this distribution very closely 
resembles that which is made of the same subject in the 
legal systems of Europe. It will hardly be denied that this 
combination of heads as completely includes the subject, 
or all the cases of dispute respecting ownership or right, 
as that combination of heads which we find in the codes 
of the West. To show the exact degree in which the Mo- 
hammedan system falls short of the Christian system, but 
exceeds the Hindu, in making clear and certain the rights 
which it means to create and uphold, would require a de- 
velopment far too long and intricate for the present occa- 
sion. From the delineation of the great lines to which the 
present aim has been confined, it will appear, that a much 
higher strain of intelligence runs through the w’hole, than 
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U to found in tlic* imr rililicH, and Uio wor^c than jnicri- BOOK III . 
of Uu? llinclu.H* mAr. v« 

*2. So much for tlic comparison of Xlolmnuncdai^ law with ■ ■ '■ 
that of Ilixiilui^ and Kurfj]>eann, in regard to the civil branch, 
or l!if!con<tlitntion of rifjhts. In the {vsnrJ branch, Ixjsidcn 
n f^clcdirin of the nctn which dial! be accounted ofionccK, in 
which rclvclion there is great uniformity all over the globe, 
two lhing>iarc necessary, an exact definition of tlic net whicli 
the Jaw const it tiles an offence, and an exact aj>ccification of 
the jiunishmcnt which it adopts? asthc mcannuf preventing 
that ofTeiice. 

On the j»enal branch of law, the Mohammedan, like the 
Homan sysloin, in excccdingh* scanty, bi the Institutes of 
Judininn, for cxamjdc, three sliori titles or chapters, out of 
eighteen, in the last and shortest of four books, is all that 
falls to the share of this half of the field of law ; and tlic 
whole is brought in under the subordinate Hilo of *^Obli« 
gatioiiK arising from dclinqttcncy/’ The arbitrary will of 
the judge (a wretched substitute) was left to sujiply the 
place of law. The same disproportion, (and it is one of the 
most remarkable points of inferiorii}- in the ancient 
Homan ns compared witli the modern systems of juris- 
jimdcnce,) is observable in tlic Jlohammcdan books of 
law : the portion which relates to the penal is very small, 
in comparison \rith that whicli relates to the non-pcnal 
branch of the subject. 

The Mohammedan system contained, indeed, one law 
comprehensive enough to supersede n nuniber ; viz., that, 
in all eases of injury to the person, retaliation should be the 
rule ; an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, Tliis re- 
commends itself to a rude ago by the appearance of pi*opor- 
t ion. Hut it recommends itself to no other but a rude age, 
because it jio.sscsscs nothing but the appearance of jiropor- 
tion, and grossly violates the reality. In this the Moham- 
medan more nearly njiproachcd the Hindu, tliun the Euro- 
penn systems of penal law. By this, however, it avoided the 
atrocity of some modern systems, particularly the English, 
inasmucli ns it limited capital punishment, never allowed 
for ofionces ngainst projicrty, to the single ease of murder. 

In practice, too, “ the Mussulman courts,” says the translator 
of the ITedayn, ‘rin all coses short of life, understand ilie 
words of the Koran, not as awarding on actual retaliation 
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BOOK 111. according to the strict literal meaning, but an atonement 
ciur. V. in exact proportion to the injurjV’* Tliis indicates a con- 

sidcrablc refinement of thought on Uic subject of penal law : 

far removed from the brutality which stains the code of the 
Hindus. 

Tlic most atrocious }>art of the Mohammedan system of 
jHinishment is that which regards theft and robber}*. Mu- 
tilation, by cutting off the hand, or the foot, is the prescribed 
remedy for all higher degrees of the offence. Tliis savours 
strongly of a barbarous state of society: and in this the 
Mohammedan and Hindu systems rcsemhle one another, 
Tho translator of the Hcclaya, though he laments the tiiftu- 
Qnanit^j tncom^eiiienccj and inf^icicticy, of this mode of 
jiunishment, yet tells his British countrymen, “They have 
nothing better to offer by way of substitute ; for surely 
their penal laws arc still more sanguinaiyv’ This is a heavy 
imputation on the legislature of his countr}*; hut surely no 
good reason hinders a better system of penal remedies, than 
that of either English or Alohammedan law, from being in- 
troduced into India, by an enlightened legislature, if such a 
thing were to bo found. 

One peculiarity, indicating the work of an immature state 
of the human mind, strongly distinguishes the Mohamme- 
dan system ; while it distinguishes the English, in a degree 
scarcely, if at all, inferior. In framing tho several rules or 
ordinances ; which, of coui'se are intended each to include 
not a mere individual case (for then to bo complete they 
must bo innumerable,) but sets or classes of eases ; it is not 
the speciBc, or the generic differences, but the individual 
differences, upon which a gi'cat proportion of the rules are 
founded. Their mode of proceeding is the same as if (taking 
a familiar case for the sake of illustration) they were to 
make one law to prohibit the stealing of a sheep ; another 
to prohibit the stealing of a cow : a third, tho stealing of a 
horse ; though all the cases should be treated as equally 
criminal, and all subjected to the same penalty. Not merely 
a good logic, hut a good talent for expediting business, would 
teach that all such cases as could ho comprehended under 
one description, and were to be dealt with in one way, should 

■The Ilcilaya, or Guide: a Commentary on the Jlussnlmnn I.aws: Trans- 
1ato(t hy order of the Governor-General and Council of Bcnpil, by Charles 
Hamilton, in 4 vols. 4to. Prcliminar)’ Discourse, by the translator, p, 
Ixxxii!. 
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be includwl in one coinprolicnsivc law. Tliis would have BOOK III 
two admirable effects. The laws would be less voluminous; v. 

hence less obscure, and dilBcult to administer. In the 

.second place, being founded upon the generic a\id specific 
differences, they would include all individual eases without 
exception; whereas in so far as they are founded upon 
individual distinctions, they may rise to the number of 
millions, and leave os many eases (no individual case resem- 
bling another) without an appropriate provision. 

3. Besides the laws which mark out rights and imnish- 
ments, are a set of laws on which the execution of the 
former branches altogether depends. These are the laws 
which constitute the system of procedure, or the round of 
operations through which the judicial services — inquiry, 
sentence, and enforcement — arc rendered. 

In this part of the field of legislation there is a most 
remarkable difference between the Indian and European 
systenis. In the Euroi)eau system, the steps of procedm’o 
are multiplied to a great number, and regiilated by a cor- 
respondent multiplicity of rules. In the Mohammedan 
(and in this the Mohammedan and the Hindu systems 
concur) the mode of iirocedure is simple, and not much 
regulated by any positive rules ; the Judge being left to 
conduct the judicial inquiry in the mode which appears to 
him most conducive to its end, and falling, of course, into 
the natural and obvious train of operations, recommended 
to every individual by ordinary good sense, when he has 
any private inquiry, analogous to the judicial, to perfoi’m. 

The parties are summoned to aj)pear before him : they 
state, in their order, the circumstances of the case, subject 
to examination of all sorts, for the elucidation of the facts ; 
the evidence which they have to adduce, whether of tes- 
timony or of things, is received : when all the evidence is 
before the Judge, he balances the weight of that which 
affirms with the weight of that which denies the point in 
dispute ; and according as either preponderates, decision is 
pronounced. 

In this department, the advantage is all on the side of 
the Indian systems. The inconvenience to which the In- 
dian mode of procedure is liable, consists in the arbitrary 
power intrusted to the Judge, which he may employ either 
negligently, or partially and corruptly. Tavo things may 
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BOOK IIL here be observed : first, that this inconvenience is not- 
CHAP. V. removed from the system characterized by the gi’eat num- 
ber of steps and rules, which may be called the technical 
system ; secondly, that it may, to a great degree, be easily 
removed from the system which is characterized by the 
small number of steps and rules, which may be called the 
natural system. 

It is not removed from the technical system, for that 
binds the Judge to nothing but an observance of the tech- 
nical rules : now they may aU be observed in the most 
punctilious manner, while the real merits of the case may 
have been most imperfectly brought* to light through ne- 
gligence, or pm'posely disguised through corruption. The 
observance of the technical rules by no means forces the 
inquiry upon the merits of the case, and affords no secu- 
rity whatsoever that, in regard to them^ the inquiry shall 
be complete. 

In the next place, the power of the Judge may be re- 
strained from abuse, in the natural mode of procedure, by 
very easy expedients. As the steps are simple, they can 
be clearly described, and a standard of perfection may be 
rendered perfectly familiar to the minds of the people i 
with this standard in their minds, the conduct of the 
Judge may be subjected to perfect publicity, and held 
open to the full view and unrestrained criticisms of the 
people ; as no misconduct would thus escape detection, an 
efficient method might be easily provided to render it very 
difficult, or impossible, that it should escape the due measure 
of punishment. This is the mode of obtaining good conduct 
from the Judge, as from every other servant of the public; 
not the prescription of numerous ceremonial observances, 
few of them having any connexion with the merits of the 
case ; many of them obstructing, rather than aiding, the 
efficient operations of a rational inquiry; and all, taken 
together, far better calculated for screening the Judge in a 
course of misconduct, than for imposing upon him any 
necessity of good and faithful service. 

If the technical affords no security for good conduct in 
the Judge above the natural system, it possesses other 
qualities which render it infinitely hurtful to the interests 
of justice. By multiplying the operations of judicature, it 
renders the course long, intricate, obscure, and treacherous.. 
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It creates delay, which is al^\Tiys a partial, often a com- BOOK 111. 
plcte denial of justice. It creates unnccessajry expense, emvp, v. 

which is always positive robbery ; and, as orit^n as it is 

above the^ means of the suitor, is complete and absolute 
denial of jiLstice ; expense, which is almost always above 
the means of the indigent, that is, the most numerous 
class; which possesses, therefore, this peculiar property, 
that it outlaws the great body of the people ; making lavr 
an instrument which any one may employ for the oppres- 
sion of the most numerous portion of the species, an in- 
strument which they can scarcely at all employ for [their 
protection. 

It is instructive, and not difficult, to trace the causes 
whicli gave birth to such diflerent modes of judicial pro- 
cedure in the two countries. The difference arose from 
the different situations of the judges. It rose from the 
diflerent means presented to the judges of drawing a profit 
out of the business which they had to perform. In India 
as the state of manners and opinions permitted them to 
receive bribes, they had no occasion to look out for any 
other means of drawing as much money as possible from 
the suitors ; and, therefore, they allowed the course of in- 
quiry to fall into the straight, the shortest, and easiest 
channel. In England, the state of manners and opinions 
rendered it very inconvenient, and in some measure dan- 
gerous, to receive bribes. The judges were, therefore, in- 
duced to look out for other means of rendering their 
business profitable to themselves. The state of manners 
.and opinions allowed them to take fees upon each of the 
diflerent judicial operations. It was, therefore, an obvious 
expedient, to multiply these operations to excess ; to ren- 
der them as numerous, and not only as numerous, but as 
imnaring as possible. For, with a view to fees, it was of 
prodigious importance, after the operations had been 
rendered as numerous as possible, to create pretexts for 
performing them twice over. This was easily done, by 
rendering the operations, imposed upon the suitors, so 
nice, and intricate, and equivocal, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to observe them in such a manner as to prcclude’ex- 
ception ; and, by making it a rule, that as soon as any 
misobseiwance was laid hold of by the judge, the whole of 
the preceding operations, how exactly soever performed 
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BOOK HI, should be set aside, and the suit ordained to commence 
crnvp. V. anew. This recommencement, accordingly, this double 
performance of the ceremonies, double payment of the 
fees, is one of the most remarkable features in the English 
system of procedure.' 

Two persons in the Mohammedan courts, the Cauzee 
and Mooftee, share between them, on each occasion, the 
functions of the judge. The Mooftee attends in order to 
expound the sacred text ; the Cauzee is the person who 
investigates the question of fact, and carries into execu- 
tion what he receives as the meaning of the law.* 

The following passage discovers a correct mode of think- 
ing, whatever disconformity may have been found between 
the rule and the practice. “ It is incumbent on the Sultan 
to select for the office of Cauzee, a person who is capable 
of discharging the duties of it, and passing decrees ; and 
who is also in a superlative degree just and virtuous ; for 
the prophet has said : 'Whoever -appoints a person to the 
discharge of any office, whilst there is another among his 
subjects more qualified for the same than the person so ap- 
pointed, does surely commit an injury loith respect to the 
rights of God, the prophet, and the Mussulmans^' ^ 

Pubheity was an important principle in the Mohamme- 
dan jurisprudence. For the hall of justice, “ the principal 
mosque,” says the law, “is the most ehgible jdace, if it 
be situated within the city ; because it is the most no- 
torious.” ' 

There is no part of the rules of procedure which more 
strongly indicates the maturity or immaturity of the human 
mind, than the rules of evidence. There is scarcely any 
part of the Mohammedan system, where it shows to 
gi’eater advantage. On many points, its rules of evidence 
are not inferior ; in some, they are preferable to those of 
the European systems. Its exclusion of evidence, for ex- 
amine, is not so extensive, and, in the same proportion, 
not so mischievous as the English. There are other cases, 
however, in which inferiority appears. Reckoning women’s 

1 P This explanation of the causes of complex procedure in the English courts of 
law is an amusing exempUf-cation of one of our author's peculiarities ; his horror 
of English is even more strong than of Hindu law. According to his theory, the 
corruption of the judge is the best security for justice. It would be dangerous 
to reduce this to practice. — W. 

2 Hedaya, ii. 614. a Hedaya, ii. 615. 

^Hedaya, ii. 620. 
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testimony inferior to that of men (the}" have less coiTect- BOOK III. 

says the law, both in observation andmemory- chap. 
which, so long as their education is inferior, 'will no doubt 
be the case), the ^lohanimedan law makes some very ab- 
surd rules. In all criminal cases, the testimony of the 
woman is excluded ; and in questions of property, the e^ i- 
dcnce of two women is held onl}^ equal to that of one man ; 
as if one class of women may not be better educated than 
another class of men, and their testimony, therefore, more 
to be depended upon. Under Mohammedan customs, 
indeed, which exclude the women from the acquisition of 
knowledge and experience, the regulation had less of im- 
propriety than it would have in a state of things more 
favourable to the mental powers of the sex. There is no- 
thing, however, in the IMohammedan laws of evidence, to 
compare with many absurdities of the Hindu sy.stem, 
which makes perjury, in certain cases, a virtue.* 

IV. Thi: Taxes. — To a great extent the Mohammedans 
followed the plan of taxation which was established under 
the native government of the Hindus. The gi’eat source 
of the revenue was the proportion, exacted by the sovereign, 
of the gross produce of the land. The Emperor Akbar was 
celebrated as having placed the details of collection -in a 
better state, than that important business had ever been 
seen in before. From what has been observed of the prac- 
tice of existing Hindu governments ; and, from the supe- 
rior share of intelligence which the Mohammedans brought 
to. the business of state, we may infer, with sufficient as- 
surance, that the improvement introduced by that i^eople 
was not inconsiderable. That the Mohammedan princes 
generally made use of Hindus in affairs of revenue ; and 
even employed them as their instruments, in the reforms 
to which they were led, is not inconsistent with the sup- 
position, that the business was better managed under the 
Mohammedans than under the Hindus.- For the details 

* This, ns ^vc have seen, is a mistake; truth in evidence is as shymiously en- 
joined in Hindu ns in Mohammedan law, and the disregard of it is as common 
among the unprincipled of one as of the other faith. — W. 

Tlie Mohammedans have always been in India, and arc, to the present day, 
notorious for incapacity as oiliccrs of account. Under the English as under their 
own administrations, all the chief appointments in the revenue department arc 
filled by Hindus. Both as instruments and as principals, whatever merit there 
may have heen in the financial arrangements of Akbar it belonged to the Hindus. 

See Aycen Akbcry.— W. 
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BOOK III. of collection ; whicli a revenue cldeflj deiived from a pro- 
CHAP. y. portion of the gross produce of the land rendered excessively 
^ operose and complex ; an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and manners of the people was indispensably re- 
quired ; and that acquaintance Hindus alone possessed. 
There is nothing to hinder the Hindus, as any other people, 
from being well qualified to be used as instruments in a 
business, in which they might have been utterly incapable 
of being the principals. The methods devised, with con- 
siderable skill, imder the Emperor Akbar, for preventing 
the two great abuses incident to the machinery of collec- 
tion ; the oppression of the people ; and embezzlement of 
the king’s revenue ; appear to have preserved their virtue^ 
not much impaired, during the time when any vigour re- 
mained in the Mogul government ; and to have become al- 
together neglected, only when each province, as the empire 
fell to pieces, became an independent petty state ; and 
when the feeble and necessitous sovereign of eacli petty 
state was unable to contend either with his ovm vices, or 
those of his agents.* 

Y. Religion. — Under this head very few words are re- 
quired,; because the superiorit}^ of the Mohammedans, in 
respect of religion, is beyond all dispute. To the compo- 
sition of the Koran was brought an acquaintance vith the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures; by which the wiater, not- 
withstanding his mental rudeness, appears to have greatly 
profited ; and assigning, as we are disposed to assign, very 
little value to the lofty expressions regarding the Divine 
perfections, in the Koran, as well as to those in the Yedas, 
we find the absurdities in the Koran, by which those lofty 
ideas are contradicted, inconsiderable both in number and 


* ‘*Tlie moderation of the tribute imposed by all Mohammedan conquerors, 
and the simplicity ot their method of collecting it, accounts for the surprising 
facility with which they retained possession of their conquests. The form of 
their government was despotic ; but in fact it was not oppressive to the mass of 
tlie conquered people. In general they introduced no change, but in the army, 
and in the name of the sovereiirn.'* Francis, Plan for a Settlement of the 
Pcveniies of Bengal, par. 9. *‘The gentiles (Hindus) are better contented 
to live under the Mogul’s laAvs than under Pagan princes, for the Mogul taxes 
them gently, and ever}' one knows what he must pay; but the Pagan kings or 
princes tax at discretion, making their own avarice the standard of equity': 
besides, tliere were formerly many small Rajas, that used upon frivolous occa- 
sions to pick quarrels with one another, and before they could be made friends- 
again, their subjects were forced to open both their veins and purses to gratify 
ambition or folly.” Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, ii. !2G. 
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degree, compared with those whicJi abound in the religious BOOK ITL 
Bjstcin of the Hindus.' cixAr. v. 

VL MAXNnns. In this respect the superiority of the 

^rohamrnedans was most rcmarlcahle. The principal por- 
tion of fhe manners of the Hindus was founded upon the 
cruel and pernicious distinction of castes. A system of 
manners proceeding, like that of the Mohammedans, upon 
the supposition of the natuml equality of mankind, con- 
stituted such a difTcrcncc in belmlf of all that is good for 
human nature, as it is hardly possible to value too high. 

Another great portion of the manners of the Hindus con- 
sisted in the performance of religious ceremonies: in 
ceremonies to the, last degree contemptible and absurd, 
very often tormenting and detestable, a great proportion 
of the life of every Hindu is, or ought to be, consumed. 

The religion of the Sloslcm is stript of ceremonies to a 
degree nowhere else e.TcmpIified among nations in the 
lower stages of civilization. 

As so great a portion of human life is devoted to the 
preparation and cnjojnnent of food, the great diversity 
between a diet wholly vegetable, and one which may in 
any degree consist of animal food, implies a considerable 
diversity in one grand portion of the details of ordinary 
life. Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, is a feature 
almost equally strong in the manners of both J^Iohammc- 
dans and Hindus. 

In point of address and temper, the !Mohammedan is 
less soft, less smooth and winning than the Hindu. Of 
course he is not so well liked by his lord and master, the 
Englishman : who desires to have nothing more to do with 
him than to receive his obedience. In tmth, the Hindu, 
like the Eunuch, excels in the qualities of a slave. The 
indolence, tho security, the pride of the despot, political or 
domestic, find less to hurt them in tho obedience of tho 
Hindu than in ihat of almost any other portion of tho 
.si)ccics. But if less soft, tho Mohammedan is more manly, 
more vigorous. Ho more nearly resembles our own half- 

I In ftotnc rc5pcct5, the superiority may be j^ranted to the Mohammedan rcl!- 
rion, but XhtTt arc two Important principles by wJdch Its advantaj;cs arc more 
than countcrbahmccd. Its promise of sensual dcU;;hts as the revrard of virtue, 
and Its blpoicd Intoicrancc. Ttie Hindu sees trutli in every fonn of reli- 
gious worship, and holds the pleasures of Taradlsc unwortliy of a wise or pious 
hope.— W, 
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BOOK HI. civiUzed ancestors ; who, though more rough, were not 
CHAP. V. more gross ; though less supple in Behaviour, were still 

more susceptible of increased civilisation, than a people in 

the state of the Hindus. 

In the still more important qualities, which constitute 
what we call the moral character, the Hindu, as we have 
already seen, ranks very low ; and the Mohammedan is 
httle, if at all, above him. The same insincerity, mendacity, 
and perfidy ; the same indifierence to the feelings of 
others ; the same ijrostitution and venality,* are conspi- 
cuous in both. The Mohammedans are profuse, when 
possessed of wealth, and devoted to pleasure ; the Hindus 
are almost always penurious and ascetic.- 

VII. The Arts. The comparison has been so fully 
exhibited between the Persians and Hindus, in respect to 
progress, in the arts, in that cha2)ter of the preceding 
book, in which the arts of the Hindus have been described ; 
and it is so well known, that the Mohammedan conquerors 


^ Sir Thomas Roe, speaking of even the iMogul Emperor and his court, says; 
“ Experience had taught me that there 'was no faith among these harbarians.’ 
JouiTial in Churchiirs Voyages,!. 799. Contrasting tlie opposition he met with, 
'when he had not, and the obsequiousness when he had something to give, ho 
says, “ This made me sensible of the poor spirits of those people. Asaph Khan 
[the minister] was become so much our friend, in hopes to buy some trifles, that 
he would have betrayed his own son to serve us, and was my humble servant.” 
Ibid, Sir Thomas Roc said it was better not to send ambassadors to the Mogul’s 
court, but to employ the money in bribing. “ Half my charge,” said he, “ shall 
corrupt all this court to be your slaves.” Letter to the E. I. Company, Ibid, 
p. 809. 

2 In this comparison of manners, a variety of assertions is made, wholly un- 
founded. The distinction between the Moslem and the unbeliever, has every- 
where rendered the former inclined to be brutal in Ihs treatment of the latter, 
to an extent much beyond the ordinary effect of the distinction of caste. This 
was a matter of importance in India, where nine-tenths of the people were un- 
believers, and were constant food for the insolence and cruelty of the faithful. 
The Mohammedan doctrine of equality was not incompatible with slavery to a 
veiy great extent, with all its debasing effects upon the manners of the slave- 
owner. Although not unknown to the Hindu system, it is in so modified a form, 
and is so little in harmony with Hindu manners, that it scarcely exists in most 
parts of India. The Hindus are not restricted to a vegetable diet anj' more 
than the Mohammedans, 'whilst it is not true that the Mohammedans abstain 
from spirituous liquors as rigidly as the Hindus. There are no such confes- 
sions in Hindu writings as in Baber’s honest accounts of his drinking bouts, no 
such panegyrics upon wine, ns in the poetry of Hafiz. With regard to deport- 
ment, there is not much difference between a well-bred Mohammedan and 
Hindu ; but, generally speaking, there is more sincerity in the latter. Tlic 
morals of the Jlohammedans are'much lower than those of the Hindus, from their 
stronger propensitj’’ to personal gratification ascrihable partly to the spirit of 
their religion, and partly to greater physical vigour. The only superiority pos- 
sessed by the Mohammedan over the Hindu is energy ; they arc, in general, a 
more resolute and enterprising race, retaining some of the physical qualities of 
their Turkish or Persian origin. This applies only to the better classes of them. 
The lower orders of Indian Mohammedans, are in general inferior to the lower 
orders of the Hindus. — W. 
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of India carried with them in perfection the arts of the BOOK III, 
Pensiaijs, that under this head scarcely anything remains chap. v. 
to bo adduced. ^ * 

Of the mechanical arts, those of architecture, jewellery, 
and the fabrication of cloth, appeared to be the only arts 
for which admiration has been bestowed upon the Hin- 
dus. In the first two, the Hindus Avere found decidedly 
inferior to the Mohammedans.^ Of the Mohammedan 
structures, some are hardly exceeded by the finest monu- 
ments of architecture in Europe. The characteristic cir- 
cumstance of building an arch, the Hindus were totally 
ignorant of ; the Mohammedans excelled in it.- If in any- 
thing the Mohammedans Avere inferior to the Hindus, it 
Avas in the productions of the loom ; though it is doubt- 
ful AAdiether, as high specimens of art, the silks and velvets 
of the Persians are not as Avonderful as the fine muslins 
of the Hindus. 

In mailing roads and bridges, one of the most important 
of all the applications of human labour and skill, the 
Hindus, before the invasion of the Mohammedans, appear 
to have gone very little beyond the state of the most 
barbarous nations. TVe have seen in the extract lately 
produced from the Institutes of Timur, that this Avas a 
primary care of government among the Moguls, before 
they became the conquerors of Hindustan. 

In the fine arts, as they are usually called, or those of 
music, painting, and sculpture, the reader has already 
traced, with me, a remarkable coincidence in the progress 
of the Mohammedans, the Chinese, and the Hindus. In 
painting, the taste, as Avell as the mechanical faculty of all 
these nations, exhibit a resemblance which is singular and 
surprising. In music, the Hindus appear to be inferior ; 
as, in sculpture, the Persians superior to the other two. 

Whether war is to be ranked among the fine or the 
coarse arts ; and whatever the relative portion of the 
powers of the mind Avhich it requires ; the art may be 

1 Tills is quite gratuitous ; 'wliatdo we know of the works of Hindu princes in 
those respects ? In a country like India, edifices of the most stately character 
soon fall into decay, if left to such neglect as could not fail to he the fate of Hindu 
monuments under the scourge of foreign aggression. There ai'e, however, re- 
mains of magnificent causeways in Behar, the Dekhin, and Guzerat, which must 
have been the work of Hindu princes, and sufficiently prove that they were not 
unmindful of the construction of roads and bridges. — W. 

- Vide supra, p, 13, 14. 
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BOOK III. expected to exist in a state of high perfection among a 
citAi\ V. j)eople who arc more^ than a people who are less advanced 

— ■ in the scale of intelligence. When a number of people, 

comparatively few, overcome and hold in subjection a 
number of people, comparatively large, the inference is a 
legitimate one (unless something appear which gives the 
small number some wonderful advantage), that the art of 
war is in a state of higher perfection among the conquer- 
ing, than the conquered. Tliis inference, in the case of the 
Mohammedans and Hindus, is confirmed b3’’ eveiything 
which we know with respect to both those people. 

VIII. Literatuke. — In this important article, it will 
be impossible to show that the Hindus had the supe- 
riority in one singular particular. It will not be disputed, 
it is probable, that in almost eveiy respect a decided 
superiority was on the side of their invaders. The onl^* 
branches of Hindu literature of which the admirers of 
Hindu civilization have called for any adminition, are the 
mathematics and the poetry. 

With regard to the mathematics, it is rather the sup- 
posed antiquity than the high progress of the science 
among the Hindus at which any wonder has been expressed. 
Whatever the case in regard to antiquity, it is abundantly 
certain that the science existed among the Mohammedans, 
acquainted to a considerable degree with the mathematics 
of Europe, in a state not less high than it was found among 
the Hindus, and that point is all which is material to the 
present purpose. 

Of the poetry of the Hindus I have already endeavoured 
to convey a precise idea. On the present occasion it ap- 
i:)ears sufficient to say, that even those who make the 
highest demand upon us for admiration of the poetiy of 
the Hindus, allow, as Sir William Jones, for example, that 
the poetry of the Persians is superior.^ Compare the 
Mahabharat, the great narrative poem of the Hindus, with 
the Shah Namah, the great narrative poem of the Persians ; 
the departure from nature and probability is less wild and 


UTio malvcs niiy sucli admission ? A more specific reference to the opinion 
of Sir William Jones is necessary, ns it may be doubted if it is accurately quoted. 
The Shah Namah has some interesting narrative, but little that can be called 
poetry. The Mahabharat is no doubt inaitificial, and often tiresome, but it 
abounds with poetical beauties. — W. 
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exirav:r_MiA, ilic incidents are less foolish, the fictions are 
more ingenious, all to a great degree, in the work of the 
^lolinminedau author than in that of the Hindu. 

Lilt the grand article in which the superiority of the 
iloliamiuedans appears is history. As all our knowledge 
is 1)1 lilt upon experience, the recordation of the past for 
the guidance of the future is one of the effects in which 
the utility of the art of writing principally consists. Of 
tliis most important branch of literature, the Hindus were 
totally destitute. Among the I^Iohammedans of India, the 
ihc art of composing history has been carried to greater 
])erfcction than in other part of Asia. In point of 
simplicity and good sense, there is no specimen, even of 
Persian history, known to the European scholar, which 
can vie vuth the works of Ferishta, or the interesting 
Slemoirs of Gholam Hussein, the Seer Mutakhareen.^ Be- 
side the best specimens of Persian history, it is worthy of 
remark, that the best specimen of Persian poetry, the 
celebrated Shah Namah, was produced among the Moham- 
medan conquerors of Hindustan.- 

t It nijiy be shre-wcUy suspected, that our author would not have spoken so 
hii^hly of i'cnslita, or even of that much more intelligent chronicler Gholam 
Iloscin, had not his purpose been to disparage the Hindus by exalting the Ho- 
hammedans. — W. 

- The answer to this, in all, except in history, is, that the superiority is 
with the Hindus. — \V. 
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NOTE A. 

The most authentic source of information, yet open to the re- 
search of the European scholar, on the metaphysical, as on other 
ideas of the learned Hindus, is the volume of the Institutions of 
Menu. This celebrated, authoritative, and divine work, contains, 
as is usual with the sacred books of the Hindus, a specimen of 
all their knowledge; cosmogony, theology, physics, metaphysics, 
government, jurisprudence, and economics. Eroni the account 
which in this work is rendered of the origin of the mind and its 
faculties, very sure conclusions may be dra'wn respecting the 
extent and accuracy of the psychological knowledge of the people 
by whom that account is delivered and believed. 

The inspired author of this divine work informs the believing 
Hindu that, “ Erom the supreme soul, Brahma, the Creator, drew 
forth mind, existing substantially, though unperceived by sense, 
immaterial.” ‘ The principal words here employed are vague 
and obscure, and no distinct meaning can be assigned to them. 
AVliat is meant by “ existing substantially? ” What is meant by 
“ immaterial? ” “ To exist substantially,’’ if it have any mean- 

ing, is to be a substance. But this is inconsistent with the idea 
'which we ascribe to the word immaterial; and there is in many 
other passages, abundant reason to conclude that the word,^ with 
its usual leanings, here translated, “ immaterial,” by Sir William 
Jones, meant nothing, in the conception of a Hindu, but a 
certain air, or ether, too fine to be perceived by the organs of 
sense. 

Immediately after the words we have just quoted, it is added; 
“ And before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced con- 
sciousness, the internal monitor, the ruler Consciousness, a 
faculty of the mind, is here represented as created before the 
mind, the quality before the substratum. It is subjoined in the 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. i. 14. See the passage quoted at length, supra, vol. i. 
ch. vi. 

Laws of Menu, ch. i. 14. 
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next words; “And ])Cfore tlieni ” (that is, before tli<* ridini 
and consciousness) “ he produced tlie .rreat ]irincij’k' of ihe s<-u], 
or first expansion of the divine idea/’ * Here is a third ]>rodu'*- 
tion, wliich is neither the mind, nor conscioiisnc=^. ^yIlat i^ ii? 
To this v.'c liavc no answer. As to the tenn “ first expansion of 
the divii^c idea,” wliicli may l)e suspected to he a rather 

than a translation, it is mere jargon, witli no more meaning tlian 
the cawing of rooks. ‘‘ In the same manner (rliat is, ;iccord- 
intr to the construction of the sentence, before mind ami con- 
scioiisncss — ) “he created the five }>crccptions of sense, and the 
five organs of perception.”- Another faculty of the mind, per- 
ception, is thus a creation antecedent to mind. The organs of 
perception, too, or bodily part, are a separate creation; perceiving 
organs which belong to no perceiving being. 

The following text, which arc the words next in order, exhibits 
a curious sample of metaphysical ideas. “ Having at once j'cr- 
vaded, with emanations from the supreme spirit, the miiuitc-t 
portions of six principles immensely operative, consciousnc«-s, a.nd 
the five perceptions, the Creator framed all creatures.”^ Con- 
sciousness, and the five perceptions, existed antecedently to all 
creatures; consciousness and perception, without coiiscions and 
perceiving beings. What is meant by the minute portions of 
consciousness? How can consciousness be supposed divided into 
portions either minute or large; especially when we arc told that 
the mind is immatcnal? What, too, arc we to understand by the 
minute portions of a perception? As to the mere jargon, such as 

pervading consciousness, and the five perceptions with emana- 
tions from the supreme spirit,” it is unncccssar}' to oficr on it any 
remarks. 

We are next informed, that the minutest particles of visible 
nature have a dependence on those six emanations from God.” 
What is meant by these six emanations is not ver}’ definitely ex- 
pressed. The six things that are spoken of are consciousness and 
the five perceptions; and it is probable that they arc meant. But 
how visible nature should depend upon consciousness and the five 
perceptions, does not appear. Certain other emanations from God, 
however, arc spoken of, with which consciousness and the five 
perceptions were pervaded; and perhaps it was meant that the 
minutest particles of matter depend on them. But this is only bar- 
barous jargon. 

In the folio Viung verse, it is said, that “ from these six emana- 
tions proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar powers, 
and mind operations infinitely subtle, the unpcrishablc cause 

* Laws of Menu, eh. i. 15. 3 3 

* Ibid. 19. 
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of all apparent fonn.” * It is still a difficulty, what is meant by 
the six emanations. If those are meant with which consciousness 
and the live ])erccptions are pervaded, no ideas whatever^ can be 
annexed to the words; they arc totally without a meaning ; and 
that is all. If consciousness and the five perceptions be, as seems 
probable, the emanations in question; in what manner do the 
great elements and mind proceed from consciousness and the five 
perceptions? Mind would thus proceed from certain of its own 
operations. 

It is added, in the succeeding sentence, “ This universe, there- 
fore, is compacted from the minute portions of those seven divine 
and active principles, the great soul, or first emanation, con- 
sciousness, and five perceptions; a mutable universe from immu- 
table ideas.” ■ Here it appears that the great soul, as well as 
consciousness and the perceptions, can be divided into portions. 
TJic great soul is not therefore immaterial, according to our sense 
of the word: and still less can either that, or the perceptions and 
consciousness be immaterial, if the universe, a great part of which 
is surely material, can be compacted from portions of them. “ A 
mutable universe,” it is said, ^‘from immutable ideas;” therefore, 
the great soul, consciousness, and the five perceptions, are not 
realities, though divisible into portions; they are only ideas! 
What conclusions are we entitled to form respecting the intel- 
lectual state of a people who can be charmed with doctrine 
like this? ^ 

In the following passage, and there are others of a similar im- 
port, we find a specimen of those beginnings which are made at 
an early stage of society, to refine in the modes of conceiving the 
mental operation. Self-love,” itis said, “ is no laudable motive; 
yet an exemption from self-love is not to be found in this world: 
on self-love is grounded the study of scripture, and the practice 
of actions .recommended in it.” '* The absurdity lies, in not per- 
ceiving, that if no action proceeding from self-love is virtuous; 
and if there is no action which does not proceed from self-love; 
then there is no virtue in the world, which is far from being the 
subject of Hindu belief. — M. 

^ Laws of >rem:, cli. i. 17. 2 18 , 

3 Not only are consciousness and the five perceptions regarded as separate 
existences, and separate products of creative power, hat various other ‘opera- 
tions of the mind, and even states of the affections. Thus, among the other 
creations, it is said, that the Creator “ gave being to devotion, speech, compla- 
cency, desire, and wratli.** (Laws of Menu, ch. i. 25.) 

* Ihid. ch. ii. 2. 
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Thi= superior intellectual adviiuceincnt of the Miihauiiuo Ir.n 
nation?, so contulcntly a-sertod. a^^a iV.ct, is no fact at all, nor hi'J 
any proof of it been adduced. The analo:jic< upon \vhich it i- 
based, liavc been sbov.*n to be inaccurate, and the comparison 
iiiv(dvcs a total disregard of lime and circumstance. TIic (picstion 
formerly discussed, was not what tbc Arabs, l\T>ian^, Turks, 
Hindus now arc, but what tliey were. Admittini: that tbc three 
former liavc attained since the eighth century a level with the 
Hindus, it may most confidently be denied that the Arabs ]>cfore 
the time of the Khalifat, or the Turks before that of Janiriz, were 
on a par^vith Hindu civilization. It would be equally consistent 
to assert, that because tlic progress made by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, has left the Hindus behind; therefore the Britons 
in the days of Caesar were more civilized than the pcojdc of India. 
Whatever, therefore, may Imvc been the ease in modern times, 
the nations of Western Asia had not at an earlier period a stage 
of civilization higher than tbc other inhabitants of the Ka^t. In 
tnith the fact is disputable, even in all times. l^Iobainmcdan 
civilization is one, whatever be the nation, tbc same literature and 
science arc cultivated from the Hellespont to the Oxus, the same 
laws and the same religion prevail. The literature is in some 
degree original, but with the exception of the historical portion, 
is much less agreeable to European taste than that of tbc Hindus; 
the science is bon*owed, not only from the Greeks, hut from the 
Hindus, and it is not true that the disciple lias surpassed his 
masters. The magnificence of the Khaliphs rose suddenly and 
soon disappeared; their bounty created, and their example con- 
tinued, a race of men of letters, who justly reflect great celebrity 
and credit upon the Mohammedan name; but literature was 
always confined to the court and the camp, it never enlightened 
the people. Nor were they brought within reach of civilization 
by the nature of their govcniments, the prevailing form of which 
has always been a military despotism, depending for its adminis- 
tration wholly on the character of the reigning prince. Neither 
now nor before the birth of Mohammed, were Arabs, Turks, or 
Persians, elevated above the Hindus by their political condition. 
They have had an advantage subsequently in their religion, the 
principles of which approached nearer to truth tlian Hindu 
idolatry In prac%^ however, it is quite as full of unmeaning 
and trifling observanots, and in its ferocious intolerance contri- 
bntcs'lcss to liumanizd-its professors, than the universal toleration 
of Hindu polytheism. — W. 




